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1895. 

June. — Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  becomes 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

July  i. — Parties  changed  sides  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

October. — Visits  Spain. 

November   2. — Consultation    with    Lord 
Salisbury  on  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent. 
5. — Holds  interview  with  Native  Chiefs 

at  Colonial  Office. 

6. — Discusses  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  at  a  dinner  given  on  the 
completion  of  the  Natal  railway. 

ii. — Presides  at  banquet  given  in  honour 
of  Colonel  Gerard  Smith,  Governor 
of  Western  Australia. 

December. — Important  Circular  to  Gover- 
nors of  Colonies. 


1896. 

January  i. — Mr.  Chamberlain  telegraphs 
to  stop  the  Jameson  Raiders. 
Surrender  of  Raiders. 
Arrest  of  Reform  Committee. 

n. — Engaged  in  procuring  the  safety  of 
the  British  prisoners. 

17. — Mr.  Chamberlain  returns  to  Bir- 
mingham and  receives  an  ovation. 

21. — Presides  at  complimentary  banquet 
to  Lord  Lamington  (Governor  of 
Queensland) — "  Splendid  Isolation." 

27. — Addresses  constituents,  and  ap- 
plauds splendid  loyalty  of  the 
Colonies. 

February. — 1  elegraphic  duellings  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Kruger. 

March  25. — Is  guest  of  the  Canada  Club. 
Lays  down  four  propositions  which 
he  believes  cannot  be  controverted. 


April  22. — Dines  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  and  speaks  on  the  subject  of 
South  African  affairs. 

May  21. — Presides  at  the  South  African 
dinner,  and  proposes  "  Prosperity  to 
South  Africa." 

June  9. — Discusses  the  commercial  union 
of  the  Empire. 

10. — Presides  at  a  banquet  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  third  Congress  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire.  Discusses  the  "  noble  heri- 
tage" left  us  by  our  forefathers. 
July. — Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  tried, 
and  the  former  sentenced  to  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  demands  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry. 

Law  passed  in  the  Transvaal  to 
expel  "  dangerous  aliens  "  after  four- 
teen days'  notice. 

October. — Protests  against  Alien  Immi- 
gration Act  as  introduced  into  the 
Transvaal. 

November  13. — Attends  banquet  given  by 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  gives  his  views  on  British 
trade  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Empire. 


1897. 

January. — Passages  at  arms  between  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
garding the  Alien  Immigration  Act. 

30. — Gives  at  Birmingham  a  resume  of 
the  past  year's  work. 

March. — Sir  Alfred  Milner  becomes  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa. 

Protestations  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary  on  infringements  of  the 
Convention. 

27. — Attends  dinner  in  honour  of  Sir  A. 
Milner. 


IX 


Chronological  Table 


31. — Presides  at   annual   dinner  of  the 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
j/rt^.— Fights   for    Sir   M.   W.   Ridley's 

Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  and 

achieves  brilliant  success. 

Further  aggressiveness  on  the  part 

of  President  Kruger.    Mr.  Chamber- 
lain endeavours  to  pin  him  to  terms 

of  the  Convention. 

Sir  A.  Milner  takes  up  his  duties 

at  the  Cape. 

July. — Report  of  Committee. 
26. — Debate  in  the  House  on  the  Report. 

Courageous  pronouncement  by  Mr. 

Chamberlain.        Defence     of     Mr. 

Rhodes'    character    as    a   man    of 

honour. 
November  3. — Delivers    notable  address 

on   Patriotism   on   the  occasion   of 

being  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of 

Glasgow  University.  • 


1898. 

January  13. — Presides  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Governors  of 
Mason  College  University.  Reviews 
educational  reforms  effected  in  Bir- 
mingham during  the  last  twenty  years. 

February  21. — Mr.  G.  Balfour  introduces 
his  Local  Government  Bill.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  works  in  connection 
with  the  Bill. 

March. — Mr.  Chamberlain  brings  in  a 
vote  of  ;£  1 2  0,000  for  grants  in  aid 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

April. — Lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  obtained 

from  China. 

June  4. — Federation  Bill  accepted  by 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania. 

10. — Debate  on  Foreign  Office  Vote. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replies  to  his 
critics. 

July  i. — Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
comes  into  operation. 

13. — Successful  efforts  to  promote  Im- 
perial Penny  Post. 

August  i. — Under  the  preferential  tariff 
system  British  goods  were  admitted 
into  Canada  at  a  reduction  or  25  per 
cent,  under  the  rate  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries. 


2 — Mr.  Chamberlain  explains  his  plans 

regarding  the  West  Indies,  based  on 

recommendations  of  the  Scheme  of 

the  Royal    Commission    on    Sugar 

Bounties. 
September. — Disastrous  hurricane  in  the 

West  Indies.     Relief  Fund  opened. 
November  9. — Speech  at  Mansion  House 

regarding  Fashoda. 
17. — Notable  speech  on  Unionism. 
30. — Despatch  on  the  bungled  affairs  of 

Jamaica. 
December. — Contributes  "The  Policy   of 

the  United    States'1    to    Scribmr's 

Magazine. 
24. — Edgar  murdered  in  the  Transvaal. 

Uitlanders  alarmed  for  their  safety. 
25. — Imperial  Penny  Post   becomes   an 

accomplished  fact. 

1899. 

January  14. — Indignation  meeting  held 
by  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal. 

25. — Federal  Council  of  Australia  meet 
at  Melbourne,  and  agree  in  principle 
to  Federation,  the  question  to  be 
submitted  to  each  colony. 

March. — Uitlanders  send  petition  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

22. — Mr.  Chamberlain  explains  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  in  respect  to 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Scheme. 

May  4. — Sir  A.  Milner  gives  an  account 
of  the  Uitlanders'  grievances.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  invites  Mr.  Kruger 
to  confer  with  Sir  A.  Milner  re- 
garding points  in  dispute. 

31. — Conference  at  Bloemfontein. 

June. — Conference  a  failure.  Sir  A. 
Milner  refuses  to  "buy  the  fran- 
chise "  on  the  President's  terms. 

1 6. — Reciprocity  Treaty  affecting  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Bar- 
bados signed  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

July. — The  Government  refuses  to  dis- 
cuss further  the  Suzerainty  question. 
3. — Niger  territory  becomes  Crown  pro- 
perty at  a  cost  of  ,£865,000. 

28. — Mr.  Chamberlain  expresses  his 
opinion  in  the  House. 

August  22. — Mr.  Kruger  offers  five  years 
franchise  on  condition  that  England 
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shall  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Transvaal,  that  suzerainty 
question  is  dropped,  and  the  rights 
of  arbitration  conceded 

26. — Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  at  High- 
bury. Holds  up  a  finger  of  warning 
to  the  Boer  President. 

28. — Informs  Mr.  Kruger  that  five  years' 
franchise  is  accepted,  but  only  the 
two  last  of  his  conditions. 

September     2. — Boer     offer     withdrawn. 

Seven  years'  franchise  suggested. 
8. — Suggestion    refused.      Mr.    Cham- 
berlain   holds   out    for    five   years' 
franchise. 

1 6. — Mr.  Kruger  doggedly  adheres  to 
his  own  conditions. 

22. — Hopeless  impasse.  Government  de- 
clares itself  compelled  to  reconsider 
the  question  afresh. 

October  n. — Mr.  Kruger's  Ultimatum 
announced  in  the  House. 

1 9. — Mr.  Chamberlain  defends  the  policy 
of  Government 

27. — Parliament  prorogued. 

29. — Liberal-Unionist  Annual  Conference 
at  Leicester. 

30. — Reviews  action  of  Government. 
Explains  the  reasons  for  war.  Dis- 
cusses attitude  of  the  Opposition. 

December  18. — Visits  Dublin.  Receives 
Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D. 


1900. 

January  30. — Debate  on  Address. 

February  2. — Mr.  Goschen  defends  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Office. 
5. — Speech  on  South  African  affairs. 

20. — Motion  to  re-open  inquiry  on  the 
Raid  refused  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
no  fresh  evidence  having  come  to 
light 

March. — Rejoicings  in  London  on  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  cheered  at  Prince's  Gardens. 
Enthusiastic  scenes  in  Birmingham. 

15. — Colonial  delegates  received  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

April  5. — Meeting  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
Colonial  delegates  at  Colonial  Office. 


May  14. — Introduces  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Bill. 

21. — Second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

31. — Royal  Charter  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  received  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors. 

June  25. — Third  reading  of  Federation 
Bill. 

July  3. — Federation  Bill  passed  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Chamberlain  receives 
congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

15. — Interesting  debate  on  Colonial 
Office  vote.  Attack  by  Sir  W. 
Lawson.  Spirited  defence  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

August  8. — Session  wound  up. 

September  18. — Dissolution  announced. 

21. — Addresses  the  electors  in  the  West 
Division  of  Birmingham. 

October  30.— -Political  agitation  in  Malta 
regarding  the  Language  Question. 

December  3. — Short  winter  session  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Foundationless  attacks  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. 


1901. 

January  i. — Australian  Commonwealth 
Bill  becomes  operative. 

17. — Presides  at  Birmingham  University 
at  annual  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Governors.  Discusses  details  of 
new  scheme  (vol.  i.  p.  60). 

February  14. — Opening  of  the  first  Ses- 
sion of  the  first  Parliament  of  King 
Ed  ward  VII.  Unsuccessful  negotia- 
tions between  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Commandant  Botha. 

1 8. — Mr.  Chamberlain  challenges  the 
Opposition  to  bring  their  views  on 
Boer  Independence  to  the  test  of  an 
amendment. 

May  7. — Education  Bill  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Gorst. 

24. — Accompanied  toMarlborough  House 
Sir  A.  Milner,  who  received  a  Peerage 
from  the  King. 

25. — Gave  lunch  in  honour  of  Lord 
Milner,  who  spoke  on  South  African 
affairs. 
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27. — Maltese  agitations  continued.  Pro- 
clamation by  Governor. 

July  7. — Presided  at  the  first  congrega- 
tion of  Birmingham  University. 

30. — Royal  Titles  Act  passed. 

August  2. — Despatch  regarding  adminis- 
tration of  the  South  African 
Colonies. 

6. — Colonial  Secretary  describes  the 
course  pursued  in  the  South  African 
Colonies. 

September  i. — Transvaal  proclaimed  a 
British  Colony. 

October  25. — Notable  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh in  vindication  of  the  action  of 
British  officers  and  British  troops  in 
the  field. 


1902. 

January  8. — Reply  of  Count  Von  Billow 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Edinburgh 
speech. 

n. — Speech  at  Birmingham  in  regard  to 
German  attitude  to  British  soldiers. 

17. — Mr.  Balfour's  explanation. 

28. — Mr.  Chamberlain  announces  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Proclamation  re- 
garding the  substitution  of  English 
for  Italian  in  Maltese  Law  Courts. 

30. — Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  signed. 

February  13. — Is  presented  at  Guildhall 
with  an  address  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  expres- 
sing high  appreciation  of  his  states- 
manship as  Colonial  Secretary. 

March  20. — Scene  in  the  House. 

26.— Death  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes. 

May  1 6. — Speech  on  the  Budget  at  Bir- 
mingham. 
"31. — Peace  signed  at  Pretoria. 

June  6. — Opened  Colonial  Troops'  Club 
in  Dover  Street. 


3°« — Conference  with  Premiers  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

July  4.— Second  Colonial  Conference. 
7. — Serious  cab  accident.   Mr.  Chamber- 
lain taken  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

29. — Reappearance  in  the  House  after 
the  accident.  Cordial  reception. 

August  i. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Kitchener  are  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Grocers'  Company. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  eulogises  tenacity, 
patience,  tact,  and  resource  displayed 
by  Lord  Kitchener. 

ii. — Last  meeting  of  Conference.  Vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

1 6. — Receives  Boer  Generals,  who  arrive 
in  the  Saxon. 

September  5. — Confers  with  Boer  Generals 
at  the  Colonial  Office. 

October  9. — Discusses  the  Education  Bill 
at  Birmingham. 

15. — Dines  at  the  Mansion  House,  where 
Mr.  Balfour  is  entertained. 

27. — Decides  to  personally  inspect  affairs 
at  the  Cape. 

November  3. — Results  of  Conference  with 

Colonial  Premiers  announced. 
6. — Visited   University  College   School 
for    the    purpose    of    unveiling    a 
memorial    tablet    to  former    pupils 
who  fell  in  the  South  African  War. 
9. — Attends    birthday    party    of    King 
Edward  VII.   at  Sandringham,  the 
German  Emperor,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
others  present. 

ii. — Holds  another  interview  with  Boer 
Generals. 

17. — Farewell  banquet  at  Birmingham  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  En- 
thusiastic "  send-off." 

25. — Leaves  England,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Chamberlain,  in  the  Good  Hope 
to  visit  South  Africa. 
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THE  LIFE  OF 

THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN 

V  CHAPTER  I  < 

I.— THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1895— LORD   SALISBURY'S  THIRD  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MR. CHAMBERLAIN  AS  COLONIAL  SECRETARY 

A  TREMENDOUS   change  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  country,  and  it   had   long  been  recognised 
that    the   pendulum    of   opinion   was    swinging    in    the 
/direction  of  Conservatism.     But  the  upshot  of  the  test 
surprised  even  the  victors.     Speculative  calculation  pre- 
dicted a  gain  for  the  Tories  of  fifty  at  the  outside.     Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  said  to  have  estimated  it  at  seventy.     Great  therefore  was  the 
general  rejoicing  to  find  that  Irish  obstruction  could  no  longer  block 
the  way  to  the  adjustment  of  the  business  of  the  country.     It  was 
this  obstruction  more  than  anything  else  that  had  contributed  to 
combine  opinions  which  had  hitherto  differed  in  a  material  degree, 
and  to  cause  a  demand  for  Lord  Salisbury  with  a  Government  whose 
movements  would  not  be  subservient  to  the  wirepullers  across  the 
water.     The  British  people  had  indeed  grown  weary  of  the  fifteen 
years'  paramountcy  of  Ireland  ;   and  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
now  asserted  their  right  to  the  time  and  thought  of  Parliament. 

According  to  The  Times,  the  balance  of  voting  strength  had 
shifted  during  the  three  years  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  110,000 
votes.  The  Unionists  now  numbered  2,267,000,  and  the  Home 
Rulers  2,012,000.  But  not  only  had  there  been  a  change  in  the 
matter  of  weight,  but  there  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  Ministers.  Never  before  had  so  many  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  forces  been  picked  off.  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Derby, 
Mr.  John  Morley  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  at  Bradford,  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley  at  Nottingham — all  were  rejected  ;  and  as  though 
that  were  not  enough,  each  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  to  quote  Mr. 
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Stead,  "  had  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Administration  not  of 
the  Cabinet  despatched  to  keep  him  company,  as  the  Ashantee  kings 
when  they  die  are  provided  with  an  escort  into  the  invisible  world 
by  the  slaughter  of  their  wives  and  followers  !  " 

The  same  writer  further  said  :  "In  the  contest  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  the  great  twin  brethren  of 
the  Unionist  cause.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  his  wont,  fought  with  a  light 
hand  and  good-humour,  and  his  usual  detachment  from  banality  and 
the  bitterness  of  partizanship.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  slogger  of  the  election.  No  two  men  could  be  more  diverse 
in  their  character  and  in  their  method  of  conducting  controversy 
than  the  respective  chiefs  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal- Unionist 
groups.  Mr.  Chamberlain  achieved  a  great  personal  success,  and 
has  come  out  of  the  struggle  as  its  foremost  figure.  He  has  been 
the  hero  of  the  election." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Bernard  O'Connor,  but  so 
little  did  he  trouble  himself  about  the  advent  of  the  Home  Ruler 
that  he  spent  his  time  at  Stratford  in  support  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
candidate  there.  This  majority  (4278)  secured  by  Birmingham's 
"Joe"  spoke  for  itself. 

At  the  end  of  June  Lord  Salisbury,  after  consultation  with  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  proceeded  to  form  his  new  Administration. 
The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary     .  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Halsbury. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council     ....  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Viscount  Cross. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach. 

Home  Secretary Sir  M.  White  Ridley. 

Colonial  Secretary Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Secretary  for  War Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Secretary  for  India Lord  George  Hamilton. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Mr.  Goschen. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland Earl  Cadogan. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland Lord  Ashbourne. 

Secretary  for  Scotland Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

President  of  Board  of  Trade Mr.  Ritchie. 

President  of  Local  Government  Board      .  Mr.  Chaplin. 

President  of  Board  of  Agriculture   .     .     .  Mr.  Walter  Long. 

First  Commissioner  of  Works  ^ .     .     .     .  Mr.  Akers-DougJas. 

v/No  little  surprise  was  created  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Colonial  Office.  Those  who  had  not  been  at  the 
pains  to  read  the  speeches  regarding  our  relation  with  the  Colonies 
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which  had  been  made  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  America 
in  1887,  and  ever  since  that  date,  affected  astonishment  that  one  so 
ill-adapted  to  the  post  should  have  been  selected.  The  appoint- 
ments of  Birmingham  representatives — of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  (Par- 
liamentary Secretary  to  the  Home  Office),  Mr.  Powell-Williams 
(Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office),  and  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain (Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty) — also  aroused  comment,  kindled 
the  jealousy  of  disappointed  Tories,  and  formed  a  subject  for  the 
taunts  of  the  Opposition. 

Though  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  fully  appreciative 
of  the  valuable  services  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  since  the  date  of 
the  alliance,  and  the  strictly  honourable  way  in  which  they  had 
effected  such  bargainings  as  made  the  combination  possible,  there 
were  many  of  the  fossil  Tories  who  were  averse  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers  into  the  Tory  councils. 
These  clamoured  loudly.  What  was  to  happen  if  there  should  be 
differences  of  opinion?  Who  was  to  go.1*  Not  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  was  worth  all  the  other  sections  of  the  House  put  together. 
Not  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Goschen — "the  first-class  men11  of  the 
Cabinet.  No.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  satellites  would  have  to 
go.  The  party  was  not  prepared  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  a  great 
debater,  whose  loyalty  was  only  to  be  depended  on  by  letting  him 
have  his  own  way !  Was  the  Tory  party  to  live  in  a  position  of 
daily  revolt  and  daily  surrender  ?  Was  it  to  be  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  such  as  he  ?  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  suggested  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  been  glued  to  the  Colonial  desk  for  tne  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  mischief — namely,  from  interfering  so  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Cabinet,  or  propounding  further  programmes — most  probably 
unauthorised — throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
Colonial  Office  was  looked  on  as  a  serviceable  muzzle  for  one 
whose  bark  or  whose  bite  was  equally  agitating.  Hitherto,  the  post 
had  been  held  by  placid,  insignificant,  or  amenable  persons  with 
not  a  bark  nor  a  bite  to  their  names,  and  consequently  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  slip  into  the  routine  work  connected  with  his  portfolio, 
adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  department,  and  allow  the 
country  to  take  a  comfortable  nap.  The  Tories  had  long  desired 
a  snooze,  and  the  Liberals,  when  they  saw  Mr.  Chamberlain  safely 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  thought  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  would  soon 
be  dozing,  and  would  be  awakened  only  to  be  routed.  All  this  was 
the  comment  of  the  "  man  in  the  street,"  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
speeches  made  during  the  previous  seven  years  that  Mr.  Chamber- 

ilain  had  assiduously  educated  himself  to  fill  the  office  of  his  choice, 
and   that  for  long  he   had   been  forming  opinions  as  to  the  vital 
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importance  of  more  closely  connecting  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  Colonies.  He  saw  in  the  Colonies  a  solution  of  the  unemployed 
.difficulty  that  was  daily  growing  more  complicated.  He  felt  to  the 
Empire  now,  as  he  has  felt  to  the  place  of  his  adoption,  Birming- 
ham ;  the  desire  to  lift  all  connected  with  it  to  a  comparative  state 
llof  prosperity  took  possession  of  him. 

•-The  financial  problem  of  Greater  Britain  interested  him.  He  saw 
trade  routes  and  new  markets  across  the  seas,  markets  which  might 
afford  a  remedy  for  thejdepression  that,  according  to  his  calculation, 
would  inevitably  swamp  trie  iviother  Island.  How  to  develop  the 
home  market  had  been  a  problem  almost  as  large  as  the  social 
problem  how  to  develop  the  working  man,  for  one  had  become,  as 
it  were,  the  corollary  of  the  other,  rfe'fcad  noted,  as  his  speech  to 
the  unemployed  in  1893  showed,  that  very  gradually  we  were  being 
pressed  out  of  the  old  markets  by  foreign  competition,  and  that 
something  active  must  be  done  for  the  creation  of  constitutional 
safeguards  against  the  levying  of  prohibitive  duties  on  British  goods. 
Though  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  born  and  bred  to  Free  Trade 
ideas,  Mr.  Rhodes'  seedling  notion  of  a  Customs  Union  based  on 
some  principle  of  a  differential  or  preferential  duty  did  not  fall  on 
rocky  soil.  He  had  studied  America  and  its  institutions,  the  value 
to  the  Republic  of  its  Inter-State  Free  Trade,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies  must  be  bound  together  by  some  link  beyond  the 
sentimental  "crimson  thread  of  kinship,"  as  Sir  Harry  Parkes  put 
it,  and  that,  eventually,  the  trade  lines  of  the  Empire  would  be  the 
true  political  lines.  With  these  facts  teeming  in  his  brain  he  accepted 
the  post  offered  to  him,  and  Great  Britain  found  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Colonial  Office  a  man  who  had  examined  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  colonial  history,  and  intended  himself  to  write  the  third. 
He  had  studied  the  colonial  question  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria :  Gaul  versus  Briton  in  Canada,  Boer 
versus  Briton  in  South  Africa,  Planter  versus  Negro  in  West  Indies, 
Convict  versus  Free  Settler  in  Australia;  he  had  studied  it  after 
the  American  Secession  had  shown  Great  Britain  the  errors  of  her 
motherhood ;  and  he  studied  it  again  when  he  came  into  the  Colonial 
Office  and  saw  faintly  traced,  as  the  prophetic  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  the  words  "Separation  or  Incorporation?"  He  came  to 
observe  that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  his  almost  magical 
discernment  foresaw  in  a  measure  some  half-century  ago,  when  he 
scouted  the  idea  that  other  nations  would  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  adopt  Free  Trade.  In  1846  the  "superb  alien" 
delivered  in  the  House  one  of  his  many  prophecies  : — 

"It  may  be  vain  now,  in  the  midnight  of  their  intoxication,  to 
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tell  them  that  there  will  be  an  awakening  of  bitterness ;  it  may  be 
idle  now,  in  the  springtide  of  their  economic  frenzy,  to  warn  them 
that  there  may  be  an  ebb  of  trouble.  But  the  dark  and  inevitable 
hour  will  arrive.  Then,  when  their  spirit  is  softened  by  misfortune, 
they  will  recur  to  those  principles  that  made  England  great,  and 
which,  in  our  belief,  can  alone  keep  England  great.  Then,  too, 
perchance,  they  may  remember,  not  with  unkindness,  those  who, 
betrayed  and  deserted,  were  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  struggle 
for  the  '  good  old  cause ' — the  cause  with  which  are  associated 
principles  the  most  popular,  sentiments  the  most  entirely  national, 
the  cause  of  labour,  the  cause  of  the  people — the  cause  of  England.'* 

These  warnings  as  yet  merely  floated  on  the  horizon  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  mind.  He  was  at  the  moment  aglow  with  the  all- 
important  social  issues  that  had  been  put  before  the  electorate — 
his  schemes  for  the  better  housing  of  the  working  classes,  for  com- 
pensating sufferers  from  accident ;  these  occupied  and  filled  the 
forefront  of  his  ambition.  But  man  proposes,  and  Fate  disposes. 
Curiously  enough,  by  a  trick  of  fortune  the  social  side  of  the  political 
^heel  in  which  he  was  so  much  interested  was  forced  under,  leaving 
exposed  a  tremendous  international  arc,  every  spoke  of  which  con- 
tained a  problem,  complicated  and  even  dangerous. 

But  he  set  to  work  with  characteristic  vigour.  The  machinery 
of  the  Colonial  Office  coulcfriot  Be  reshuffled  and  brought  to  a  state 
of  efficiency  in  a  day,  and  from  the  autumn  to  the  winter  was  a  short 
space  to  remedy  the  inertness  of  years.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
considerable  apathy  in  relation  to  Colonial  matters,  owing  partly, 
some  said,  to  the  ignorance  of  officials,  at  home  regarding  the  true 

r  T->    •    Jt"T'  :^aJhMM«>nir-rTirgir!reTr         -        •~-jfc  .  .      &    .,  f       °    .  . 

state  of  British  possessions  abroad,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  them 
in  touch  with  the  times,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  rooted 

jiaversion  of  Secretaries  of  State  from  striking  out  any  new  lines  that 
might  involve  expenditure  and.  £ub.lic  odium.  But  the  root  of  evils 

''both  at  the  Colonial  arid  "ForeignOffice  was  to  be  found  by  those  who 
cared  to  investigate  still  deeper  down.  A  deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
proportion  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  It  was  the  habit 
to  send  strong  and  capable  men  to  various  parts  of  the  earth  to 
represent  British  interests.  These  men  mastered  the  subject 
they  had  been  entrusted  with,  and  in  proportion  to  their  zeal 
exaggerated  the  political  and  diplomatic  needs  of  their  especial 
area  of  work.  This  area  to  them  was  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  to  bring  this  centre  to  a  state  of  perfection  they  naturally 
magnified  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  globe,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  circumstance,  good  or  bad,  that  affected  it.  Their 
reports  home  not  seldom  bulged  with  terrors  and  alarms,  require- 
ments demanding  huge  outlay,  diplomatic  tangles,  and  prophetic 
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warnings.  Such  budgets  coming  from  a  remote  spot  of  British 
dominions  to  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  suggested  a  storm  in  a 
teacup,  and  the  authorities  pooh-poohed  the  warnings,  steered 
away  from  the  expense  items,  pulled  feebly  at  the  strings  of 
diplomatic  tangles  till  they  became  a  series  of  knots,  and  then 
gave  the  whole  thing  up.  In  other  words,  they  wrote  a  guarded 
despatch  advising  patience  and  practically  shelving  the  portentous 
matter,  while  they  looked  about  for  some  less  troublesome  official  to 
take  over  the  diplomatic  charge,  an  official  who  would  consent  to  play 
the  part  of  marionette,  to  be  worked  from  London,  and  only  then  when 
absolutely  necessary.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  Sovereign's 
representatives  abroad  were  either  handcuffed  giants  or  galvanised 
automata  rather  than  thinking  men  empowered  to  do  the  best  they 
could  in  given  circumstances,  and  British  diplomacy  became  no  more 
effective  than  a  big  gun  left  unused  on  account  of  expense,  or  fired 
off  haphazard  by  the  gunner  in  charge.  The  science  of  intellectual 
position  finding  was  ignored.  The  notion  that  the  big  gun  of  judg- 
ment must  be  scientifically  manoeuvred  by  first  establishing  a  point 
to  right  and  then  to  left  and  evolving  a  centre  entirely  at  variance  with 
a  spontaneous  personal  estimate,  found  little  favour  with  home  poli- 
ticians. Their  mental  machinery  was  unequal  to  scientifically  fixing 
the  range  between  the  point  of  extravagant  demand  to  right  and  the 
point  of  apathetic  inertia  to  left.  Consequently  two-thirds  of  the  work 
of  ihp  offices  in  question  ended  either  in  smoke  or  in  nothingness. 

v^JVith  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advent  at  the  Colonial  Office  a  new  era 
began.  He  trained  himself  to  arrive  at  the  proportionate  size  of 
the  matters  under  his  hand.  The  art  of  "  direct  laying "  known 
to  gunners  he  adapted  to  his  own  field  of  action,  and  he  remodelled 
and  greased  the  excellent  working  machinery  of  his  department  till 
he  had  got  the  exact  range  of  the  objects  most  deserving  of  immediate 
regard. 

He  had  first  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Iwork  of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Ripon.     Among  other  things  he  was 
jcalled  on  to  decide  the  question  of  the  transfer  to  the  Chartered 
(South  African  Company  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.     Lord 
Ripon  had  agreed  to  this  transfer,  and  it  was  represented  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  he  had  only  to  ratify  the  promise,  a  promise  which 
had  been  the  result  of  various  dealings  between  the  Colonial  Office, 
Sir  Henry  Loch  (former  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa),  and 
Mr.  Rhodes.     Mr.  Rhodes  (whose  Imperial  dream  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Rhodesia  and  the  foundation  of  a  United  South  Africa  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  was  well  known)  considered  the  cession  of 
Bechuanaland  essential  to  his  plans.     The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  extension  of  the  Cape  railway  through  the  Protectorate  to 
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Bulawayo  ;  and  this,  the  parent  scheme,  with  its  commercial  and 
strategical  advantages,  was  put  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  Dr. 
Rutherfoord  Harris  and  Earl  Grey  as  representatives  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.  The  demand  seemed  simple  enough,  but  it  was  com- 
plicated just  then  by  the  arrival  in  London  of  dissentient  chiefs — 
Khama  and  some  dusky  companions — to  whom  the  territory  in 
demand  belonged. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  therefore  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by 
Mr.  Rhodes'  ambassadors  pressing  for  the  accomplishment  of  Lord 
Ripon's  promise  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Khama  and  his  colleagues 
urging  their  objections  to  the  fulfilment  of  it  on  the  other.  The 
native  chiefs  were  suspicious  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  at  the 
back  of  them  they  had  a  certain  section  of  the  British  public  who 
were  ready  enough  to  lend  themselves  to  any  agitation  whose  object 
was  to  hamper  the  all-powerful  colossus. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  new  to  his  work — feeling  his  feet,  as  it  were — 
surveyed  the  conflicting  claims  of  both  parties,  and  suggested  a 
compromise,  one  which  satisfied  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  yet  secured  to  the  chiefs  certain  rights  coveted  by  them.  It 
was  arranged  that  each  chief  should  cede  a  strip  of  land,  some  six 
miles  wide  fringing  the  Transvaal,  and  they  returned  to  their  country 
partially  satisfied.  Soon  they  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 
authorised  arrangements  for  protecting  the  ceded  strip  by  the 
Chartered  Company's  police,  but  naturally  Mr.  Rhodes  had  •  not 
coveted  this  piece  of  land  without  setting  a  value  on  it,  and  possession 
naturally  involved  protection.  Mr.  Chamberlain  fully  realised  the 
value  of  this  strip  from  the  point  of  view  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  its  strategical  importance  was  patent  to  any  statesman  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  complications  of  "  spheres  of  influence "  in 
Southern  Africa. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  very  good  reason  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  protecting  such 
railway  enterprises  as  Mr.  Rhodes  had  on  foot.  He  had  no  sooner 
taken  office  than  President  Kruger  opened  the  Pretoria-Delagoa 
railway  line,  an  achievement  on  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  offered 
the  congratulations  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  Mr. 
Kruger  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  friendly  expressions.  Now  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  new  route  to  the  sea,  he  attempted  to  throw 
all  the  traffic  in  that  direction  by  imposing  prohibitory  rates  on  the 
Cape  line  to  Pretoria.  To  defeat  him,  the  Cape  Government 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  goods  through  the  Transvaal  by  ox 
waggon,  the  goods  being  unloaded  on  reaching  the  Vaal  drifts.  Mr. 
Kruger's  counter-move  was  slim.  He  closed  the  Drifts.  This  was 
a  distinct  breach  of  the  Convention,  and  thus  the  President,  cunning 
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to  a  marvel,  overreached  himself.  There  were  remonstrances  from  the 
people  of  the  Colony  and  from  those  of  the  Free  State.  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  appealed  to  Mr.  Kruger.  He  was 
obdurate.  Finally,  the  new  Colonial  Secretary  put  down  his  foot. 


THEIR  NEW   SUITS. 

ADMIRAL  G-SCH-N. — "  Oh,  I  say,  Joey  old  man,  what  a  comical  costume. 

It  doe  make  me  laugh  !  " 
COLONIAL  CH-MB-RL-N. — "  Well,  hang  it,  Jokey  old  boy,  you  can't  say 

much  ! " 

(From  Punch,  July  6,  1895.     Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Proprietors 

of  Punch.) 

It  was  a  new  and  astonishing  foot,  and  the  stamp  of  it  made  the 
old  Dutch  autocrat  open  his  eyes. 

An  ultimatum  arrived  from  England  announcing  that  closure 
of  the  Drifts  after  the  I5th  of  November  would  be  considered 
an  act  of  war.  The  Drifts  were  re-opened  ! 

Having  explained  this  very  pungent  episode  which  took  place  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  mastering  the  diplomacy  of  the 
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Colonial  Office,  and  having  shown  how  near  the  verge  of  war  Mr. 
Kruger's  action  had  brought  him,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when 
Mr.  Rhodes  saw  strategical  value  in  his  strip  of  land  on  the  Transvaal 
border,  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  and  tried  to  meet  his  views. 
Early  he  became  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  person  who 
was  grinding  the  Uitlanders  under  his  heel.  Early  he  discovered  that 
if  more  arguments,  such  as  those  that  had  taken  place  over  the 
Drifts  should  occur,  there  would  need  to  be  preparation,  not  only 
for  the  threat  of  war,  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  real  thing. 

The  Drifts  were  re-opened  it  is  true,  but  the  Pretoria- Delagoa 
Railway  Company  stuck  to  the  tariffs,  and  their  aim  of  depriving 
the  British  Colonies  of  the  custom  dues  and  railway  rates  on  the 
traffic  of  Johannesburg.  Consequently  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
British  Colonists  was  left  to  fester. 

But  there  were  many  other  thorns  that  pricked  deeper  and 
deeper  as  Mr.  Kruger,  after  his  passage-at-arms  and  defeat,  grew 
more  and  more  obdurate.  The  tale  of  them  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
was  required  to  master  was  a  tale  of  years,  the  intricacies  of  which 
neither  he  nor  any  man  could  attempt  to  fathom  under  months 
of  study.  The  outlines  were  gradually  made  known  to  him  as  the 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  called  to  him  for  redress.  But  of  these — 
later. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  while  the  excitement  about  the  Drifts 
in  South  Africa  was  at  its  height,  a  dinner  was  given  in  London 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Natal-Transvaal  Railway.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  this  occasion — his  first  appearance  in  his  official 
capacity — made  an  interesting  pronouncement,  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  "Spread  Eagle"  speech.  After  alluding  to  a 
graceful  telegram  from  the  Premier  of  Natal,  he  thanked  his  old 
friend  Sir  Charles  Tupper  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  him. 

"  He  has  said  much,  no  doubt,  that  transcends  my  merits,  but  that  is  a 
circumstance  so  unusual  in  the  life  of  a  politician,  that  I  do  not  feel  it  in  my 
heart  to  complain. 

"  I  remember  that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  genial  Americans  who  ever  visited  these  shores,  said  that  when  he 
was  young  he  liked  his  praise  in  teaspoonfuls,  and  that  in  advanced  years  he 
was  content  to  receive  it  in  ladles. 

"  I  confess  I  am  arriving  at  the  period  when  I  sympathise  with  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  .  .  ." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  were  approaching  a  critical  stage  in 
[the  history  of  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  self-governing 
colonies.  We  were  entering  on  a  chapter  of  our  colonial  history, 
ithe  whole  of  which  would  be  written  in,  perhaps,  the  next  few  years, 
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and  certainly  in  the  next  generation,  a  history  which  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  in  our  colonial  annals.     On  the  events  and 

(the  policy  that  it  described  would  depend  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"That  Empire — that  world-wide  dominion  to  which  no  Englishman  can 
allude  without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotism — which  has  been  the 
admiration  and  perhaps  the  envy  of  foreign  nations — hangs  together  by  a 
thread  so  slender  that  it  may  well  seem  that  even  a  breath  would  sever  it. 

"There  have  been  periods  in  our  history,  not  so  very  far  distant,  when 
leading  statesmen,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  union,  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  vigorous 
communities  to  which  they  rightly  entrusted  the  control  of  their  own  destinies 
would  grow  strong  and  independent,  would  assert  their  independence,  and 
would  claim  entire  separation  from  the  parent  stem.  The  time  to  which  they 
looked  forward  has  arrived  sooner  than  they  expected.  The  conditions  to 
which  they  referred  have  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  now  these  great  com- 
munities,  having  within  them  every  element  of  national  life,  have  taken  their 
rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world :  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
would  reckon  the  idea  of  compelling  them  to  remain  within  the  Empire  as 
within  the  reach  of  intelligent  speculation. 

"  And  yet,  although,  as  I  have  said,  the  time  has  come,  and  the  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  results  which  those  statesmen  anticipated  have  not 
occurred. 

"They  felt,  perhaps,  overwhelmed  by  the  growing  burden  of  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  British  Crown. 

"  They  may  well  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibilities  and  the  obligations 
which  it  involved,  and  so  it  happened  at  any  rate,  that  some  of  them  looked 
forward,  not  only  without  alarm,  but  with  hopeful  expectation,  to  the  severance 
of  the  union  which  now  exists. 

"  But  if  such  feelings  were  ever  entertained,  they  are  entertained  no  longer. 

"  As  the  possibility  of  separation  has  become  greater,  the  desire  for  separa- 
tion has  become  less.  While  we  on  our  part  are  prepared  to  take  our  part, 
and  to  do  all  that  may  be  fairly  expected  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  while 
we  should  look  upon  the  separation  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall 
us,  our  fellow-subjects  throughout  the  world  on  their  part  see  to  what  a  great 
inheritance  they  have  come  by  the  mere  virtue  of  their  citizenship,  and  they 
must  feel  that  no  separate  existence,  however  splendid,  could  compare  with 
that  which  they  enjoy  equally  with  ourselves  as  joint  heirs  of  all  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  as  joint  partakers  of  all  the  influence,  resources,  and  power  of 
the  British  Empire." 

He  then  said  that  the  strong  yet  slender  thread  that  bound 
together  the  British  people  recalled  a  slender  frail  wire  that  he  had 
once  been  shown,  a  wire  which  a  blow  might  break,  and  which  was 
yet  capable  of  transmitting  an  electrical  energy  that  would  set 
powerful  machinery  in  motion.  Might  not  some  such  relation  exist 
between  our  Colonies  and  ourselves,  and  might  not  that  thread  be 
I  capable  of  carrying  a  force  of  sentiment  and  of  sympathy  that  would 
yet  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 
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"  I  am  told  on  every  hand  that  Imperial  Federation  is  a  vain  and  empty 
dream.  .  .  ."  "  If  it  be  a  dream,  it  is  a  dream  that  appeals  to  the  highest 
sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  even  to  our  material  interests. 

"  It  is  a  dream  that  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  to  inspire  every  one  who 
cares  for  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

"  I  think  myself  that  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  at  all  events  in  the  direction  of 
such  a  movement. 

"  How  far  that  will  carry  us  no  man  can  tell,  but  believe  me,  upon  the  temper 
and  the  tone  in  which  we  approach  the  solution  of  the-  problems  that  are  now 
coming  upon  us  depend  the  security  and  maintenance  of  that  world-wide 
dominion,  that  edifice  of  Imperial  rule,  which  has  been  slowly  built  up  for  us 
by  those  who  have  gone  before." 

He    then    discussed    the   development   of    South   Africa,    and 

'    (declared  that  the  one  thing  needed  was  complete  union  and  identity 

lof  sentiment  and  interest  between  the  different  States  existing  there. 

He  did  not   doubt    that  this  union  would  be  forthcoming,  if  not 

immediately  capable  of  establishment,  and  though  he  did  not  ignore 

the  differences  amongst  friends  which  had  arisen  and  had  not  yet 

been  arranged,  he  thought  those  differences  might  be  due  principally 

to  the  fact  that  "  we  have  not  yet  achieved  in  South  Africa  that 

local   federation    which    is    the    necessary    preface   to   any   serious 

consideration  of  the  question  of  Imperial  federation." 

A  few  days  later  (November  n),  at  a  dinner  in  honour  of 
Colonel  Gerard  Smith  (Governor  Designate  of  Western  Australia), 
the  Colonial  Secretary  again  alluded  to  his  "  dream,"  and  said  he 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  our  great  Colonies  in  Australasia 
would  imitate  the  wise  example  of  Canada,  and  would  agree  to  unite 
for  purposes  which  are  common  to  all. 

With  satisfaction  he  noted  the  great  step  in  this  direction  which 
had  just  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
declared  with  confidence  that  Western  Australia  would  not  be 
behind  the  sister  colony.  He  saw  in  the  federation  of  Australia 
the  consummation  of  a  great  idea  in  which  local  jealousies  and  petty 
ambitions  would  be  buried  in  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  common- 
wealth, a  commonwealth  destined,  in  a  time  "historically  visible," 
to  outstrip  the  waning  greatness  and  the  lagging  civilisation  of  the 
older  countries  of  Europe. 

A  peculiarly  interesting  feature  of  the  speech  was  the  optimism 
of  his  outlook  from  his  new  post  round  which,  unseen  by  him,  the 
clouds  were  already  gathering. 

"  My  career  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  yet  to  be  made,  but 
I  will  say  this,  I  think  no  one  has  ever  been  wafted  into  the  office  with  more 
favourable  gales.  It  is  to  me  an  encouragement  and  a  great  delight  to  find 
that  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  Mother  Country  there  is  some  confidence,  at 
all  events,  in  my  desire  to  bring  them  closer  together. 
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"  I  venture  to  claim  two  qualifications  for  the  great  office  which  I  hold,  which 
to  my  mind,  without  making  invidious  distinctions,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  be  held  by  any  Englishman,  and  those  qualifications  are,  that  in  the 
first  place  I  believe  in  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  second  place  I  believe  in 
the  British  race.  I  believe  that  the  British  race  is  the  greatest  of  governing 
races  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  I  say  that  not  merely  as  an  empty  boast,  but  as  proved  and  shown  by  the 
success  which  we  have  had  in  administering  vast  dominions  which  are  connected 
with  these  three  small  islands,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  limits  accordingly  to 
its  future." 

He  wound  up  by  saying  that  he  thought  a  man  holding  his  office 
was  bound  to  be  sanguine  and  to  be  confident,  and  those  two 
qualifications  he  possessed.  He  little  knew  how  very  soon  these 
qualifications  would  be  put  to  the  test  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
what  blizzards  of  South  African  intrigue  were  to  follow  the 
"favourable  gales"  that  had  wafted  him  to  office. 


>/IL— SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  ITS  AFFAIRS  IN  OUTLINE— STORMS 
BREWING  — A  LEGACY  OF  INTRIGUE  INHERITED  BY  THE 
COLONIAL  SECRETARY— THE  RAID,  JANUARY  1896 

By  the  action  of  Mr.  Kruger  in  regard  to  the  Drifts,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain suddenly  found  South  Africa  placed  in  the  forefront  of 
Colonial  affairs.  We  have  noted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  early  ad- 
herence to  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  his  ardent  defence  of  the  Boers, 
and  his  support  of  the  magnanimous  objections  to  the  annexation 
accomplished  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone.  It  can  therefore  be 
readily  understood  that  he  entered  the  Colonial  Office  predisposed 
/father  than  otherwise  towards  the  Boers,  and  fairly  in  accord  with 
the  amicable  policy  which  in  1881  had  given  them  self-government, 
subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors. 
But  the  history  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  days  before  1884  was  a 
very  different  history  from  that  which  now  presented  itself  to  the 
study  of  politicians.  In  those  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
big  Uitlander  question — the  Transvaal  owed  as  yet  comparatively 
little  to  British  enterprise.  A  new  era  soon  dawned  however,  and 
new  conditions  involved  new  demands. 

The  Uitlanders,  whose  energy  had  worked  the  mines  by  which 
the  Transvaal  had  developed  from  a  peasant  settlement  to  a  power- 
ful State,  now  outnumbered  the  Boers  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one.  Many  of  them  had  gone  to  South  Africa  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Kruger,  who,  when  visiting  England  in  1884  (in  order  to  gain 
the  pecuniary  support  of  which  he  was  in  need),  invited  settlers  to 
his  country. 
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At  that  period  the  Dutchman  was  financially  in  low  water,  but 
no  sooner  did  the  mines  begin  to  yield  up  their  wealth  than  he  fell 
out  with  the  geese  that  had  laid  the  golden  eggs.  These  clamoured 
for  their  rights,  and  quoted  Article  14  of  the  Convention  of  1884 
without  avail.  The  revenue  of  the  Transvaal  in  1895  amounted  to 
some  .£4,000,000,  as  against  ,£177,000,  the  revenue  in  1885  before 
the  advent  of  the  Uitlanders,  and  yet  when  these  people,  who  had 
helped  thus  to  swell  the  exchequer  by  paying  enormous  taxes,  asked 
for  the  franchise,  their  demands  were  scouted  and  their  expostu- 
lations ignored.  In  1892  their  outcry  began  to  grow  vehement. 
They  formed  an  association  (the  National  Union)  with  the  object  of 
forcing  their  just  claims  on  the  President's  consideration — deciding 
that  if  the  Raad  failed  them  they  would  have  recourse  to  revolution. 
Many  members  of  this  association  were  well-to-do  Africanders,  who 
were  furious  with  the  influx  of  Hollanders,  who  absorbed  the  most 
prominent  places  in  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Kruger.  These  were 
anxious  to  oust  the  President  and  his  scheming  oligarchy,  and  pro- 
claim a  more  liberal  form  of  constitution.  Their  discontent  had 
gone  on  simmering  for  years,  but  between  1892  and  1895  the 
thermometer  rose  occasionally  to  blood  heat.  As  the  Uitlanders 
grew  more  and  more  determined  to  revolt,  so  the  Boer  autocrat 
grew  more  and  more  arrogant  in  his  despotism.  Relations  soon 
became  so  strained  that  in  the  summer  of  1894  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  British  Government  might  ;be  induced  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  aggrieved  population.  Sir  Henry  Loch  (Lord  Loch),  the 
then  High  Commissioner,  visited  Pretoria,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  movers  in  the  revolt,  expressed  himself 
in  terms  that  may  be  described  as  "plump  and  plain."  "The 
Government  is  absolutely  rotten,"  he  said,  "  and  we  must  .have  re- 
form. The  alternative  is  revolution  or  English  interference."  Sir 
Henry  then  put  various  questions  as  to  what  arms  they  had  in 
Johannesburg,  whether  the  population  could  hold  the  place  for  six 
days  till  help  should  come,  and  he  also  asked  how  many  rifles  all  told 
they  could  muster.  His  idea  was  to  show  the  Reformers  how 
powerless  was  their  position  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  they, 
grabbing  at  a  straw  of  hope,  believed  that  Sir  Henry's  inquiries 
meant  sympathy  and  help.  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  was  alarmed,  and  knew  that  the  "  first  shot 
unjustly  fired  by  the  Burghers  would  mean  English  intervention,  and 
the  loss  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic."  Lord  Loch  was  of 
opinion  that  should  the  threatened  revolution  break  out,  a  telegram 
should  be  sent  to  warn  President  Kruger  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects.  Failing  the  accomplishment  of  this 
duty,  the  High  Commissioner  decided  that  he  himself  would  have  to 
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secure  to  the  British  the  necessary  aid.  In  view  of  some  such  con- 
tingency arising,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  seek  for  a  strategical 
position  for  the  massing  of  troops,  and  this  ideal  point  was  found  at 
Pitsani  on,  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Transvaal,  now  well  known  to 
us  in  the  map  of  the  country  by  many  crossed  swords  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  revolution  did  not  take  place  however.  Lord  Loch 
was  replaced  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  (Lord  Rosmead),  a  High 
Commissioner  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch,  and 
who  contrived  to  move  decorously  under  the  uncomfortable  load  of 
two  straining  panniers — that  of  Mr.  Kruger  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  other. 

These  two  powers  in  South  Africa  had  grown  more  and  more 
hostile,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  is  said  once  to  have  forcibly  expressed 
himself  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  According  to  Major  Ricarde- 
Seaver's  account  of  the  interview,  the  colossus  warned  the  President 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  policy  of  excluding  from  the  franchise  and  the 
enjoyment  of  political  rights  those  loyal  Africanders  and  Uitlanders 
who  had  made  his  country  what  it  was,  those  very  elements  which 
he  and  his  Hollanders  were  trying  to  suppress  and  grind  down 
would  turn  upon  him  in  despair  and  rend  him  to  atoms !  "  Tell  him 
also  that  the  Cape  Colony  which  came  to  his  assistance  and  liberally 
gave  him  railway  communication  with  the  outer  world,  at  enormous 
sacrifices  to  the  public  exchequer,  will  not  allow  him  to  destroy  or 
render  nugatory  the  advantages  which  those  sacrifices  have  procured 
her.  Tell  him  that  if  he  desires  to  remain  an  independent  member 
of  the  great  South  African  family  of  States  and  retain  the  goodwill 
of  his  neighbours,  he  must  join  the  Customs  Union  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis!  Tell  him  that  if  he  continues  to  favour  in  the 
Government  the  supremacy  of  the  Hollander  element  to  the  detriment 
of  his  own  Africander  flesh  and  blood,  and  confer  monopolies  and 
concessions  on  unworthy  and  disreputable  speculators,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  if  political  ruin  overtakes  him  and  his  supporters — 
possibly  engulfing  the  very  independence  of  the  State  !  Tell  him 
if  this  contingency  should  arise,  he  will  find  himself  surrounded  by 
overwhelming  forces  which  will  pour  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter 
—  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  Free  State  in  the  South, 
Bechuanaland  in  the  West,  Natal  in  the  East,  and  Rhodesia  in  the 
North — all  converging  to  a  common  centre — Pretoria,  to  sweep 
away  that  corrupt  and  iniquitous  monstrosity  yclept  'a  one  man 
government,'  with  its  hydra  of  Netherlands  monopolists." 

This,  if  not  polite,  was  frank  and  fair.  Mr.  Kruger  was  fully 
prepared  for  eventualities.  Sir  Hercules  arrived  in  South  Africa, 
Lord  Loch  removed,  and  the  revolution,  as  said,  did  not  come  to 
pass.  But  the  Reformers  continued  to  cherish  hopes  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  plan  they  had  put  before  the  late  Commissioner,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes,  in  sympathy  with  them,  agreed  at  his  own  expense  to 
place  the  troops  that  had  done  such  good  service  in  the  Matabele 
campaign  in  a  position  whence  they  could  readily  provide  such 
"moral  support"  as  the  Uitlanders  might  need.  For  Mr.  Rhodes 
had  opportunities  for  thoroughly  understanding  the  position  of 
affairs  around  him,  and  he  knew  that  if  upheavals  were  to  take  place  in 
the  Transvaal  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  British  might  not  come 
out  on  the  top.  Though  his  dream  of  an  entirely  British  South  Africa 
was  looked  on  as  a  purely  ambitious  optimism,  he  was  aware  that 
the  ambitious  optimism  that  prompted  his  own  visions  had  coloured 
the  spectacles  of  Mr.  Kruger,  and  not  only  of  Mr.  Kruger,  but 
of  schemers  of  German  nationality  who  had  prospected  the  land, 
and  had  looked  with  greedy  eyes  on  the  vast  expanse  of  promise 
and  pounds. 

So  long  ago  as  1875  Herr  Von  Weber  had  made  the  mouths 
of  his  countrymen  water  with  tales  of  a  region  full  of  inexhaustible 
natural  treasures.  "A  constant  mass  of  German  immigrants,"  he 
told  them,  would  gradually  bring  about  a  decided  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  Germans  over  the  Dutch  population,  and  of  itself 
would,  by  degrees,  affect  the  Germanisation  of  the  country  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Transvaal,  besides  its 
subterranean  treasures,  offered  to  the  European  Power  possessing  it 
access  to  the  rich  country  lying  between  the  Limpopo,  the  Central 
African  lakes  and  the  Congo.  The  acute  German  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  desirability  of  this  expanse  and  its  open  access 
to  the  heart  of  Africa,  so  much  so  that  the  youth  Cecil  Rhodes, 
then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested  and  developed  the  German's  ideas,  with  the  results  that  are 
world  famous.  He  not  only  took  possession  for  Great  Britain  of 
this  gateway  to  the  heart  of  Africa  (now  Rhodesia),  but  he  noted 
also  the  fulfilment  of  Von  Weber's  scheme  for  packing  the  Trans- 
vaal with  German  immigrants.  They  were  flocking  in,  and  were  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders.  He  quite  agreed  with  Von 
Weber  in  his  belief  that  "the  European  Power  who  would  bring  these 
territories  under  its  rule  would  found  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  Empires  of  the  globe,"  and  in  his  agreement  kept  his 
"weather  eye  open" — and  decided  what  European  Power  should 
fulfil  the  prophecy. 

In  1884  he  watched  the  introduction  of  Germany  on  the  political 
scene,  and  admired  Prince  Bismarck's  acuteness  in  hoisting  the 
German  flag  over  Damaraland  and  Great  Namaqualand,  and  his 
eye  found  little  difficulty  in  hopping  the  Kalahari  Desert  and 
Bechuanaland  on  the  map,  and  reaching  the  Transvaal  from  the 
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east.  It  is  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  the  strip  of  territory  on  which 
he  wished  to  build  the  railway  to  Bulawayo  had  more  than  commercial 
value,  that  its  strategical  importance  increased  daily  as  he  pondered 
the  prospect  of  an  upheaval  of  races  in  the  Transvaal,  and  had 
reason  to  fear  that  if  some  provision  were  not  made,  Herr  Von 
Weber's  dream  of  "a  mighty  and  ultimately  rich  Germany  in  the 
southern  hemisphere"  would  become  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
being  the  case,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  ready  to  back  the  Reformers  to 
provide  on  all  sides  so  far  as  he  could  to  save  Great  Britain  from 
the  consequences  of  the  upheaval,  and  from  possible  extinction  as 
a  power  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  believed  that  only  a  show  of  force  would  enable  the 
Uitlanders  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  and  that  the  coveted  vote 
might  be  obtained  without  bloodshed.  Dr.  Jameson,  the  trusted 
friend  of  the  chief,  was  relied  on  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  so  that  the 
Reformers,  when  the  crisis  should  come,  might  be  upheld  from 
without.  To  justify  any  action  the  Doctor  might  be  required  to 
take  on  their  behalf,  a  letter  was  provided  by  the  Reformers. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — The  position  of  matters  in  this  State  has  become  so  critical, 
that  we  are  assured  that  at  no  distant  period  there  will  be  a  conflict  between 
the  Government  and  the  Uitlander  population.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  recapitulate  what  is  now  matter  of  history ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  position 
of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  and  others,  is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  Not 
satisfied  with  making  the  Uitlander  population  pay  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  while  denying  them  representation,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  steadily  to  encroach  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
to  undermine  the  security  for  property  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  very 
deep-seated  sense  of  discontent  and  danger.  A  foreign  corporation  of 
Hollanders  is  to  a  considerable  extent  controlling  our  destinies,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Boer  leaders  endeavouring  to  cast  them  in  a  mould  which 
is  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  Every  public  act  betrays  the  most 
positive  hostility,  not  only  to  everything  English,  but  to  the  neighbouring  States. 

"  Well,  in  short,  the  internal  policy  of  the  Government  is  such  as  to  have 
roused  into  antagonism  to  it  not  only  practically  the  whole  body  of  Uitlanders, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  Boers ;  while  its  external  policy  has  exasperated  the 
neighbouring  States,  causing  the  possibility  of  great  danger  to  the  peace  and 
independence  of  this  Republic.  Public  feeling  is  in  a  condition  of  smouldering 
discontent.  All  the  petitions  of  the  people  have  been  refused  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  contempt ;  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Franchise  petition,  signed 
by  nearly  40,000  people,  one  member  challenged  the  Uitlanders  to  fight  for  the 
rights  they  asked  for,  and  not  a  single  member  spoke  against  him.  Not  to  go 
into  details,  we  may  say  that  the  Government  has  called  into  existence  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  armed  conflict.  The  one  desire  of  the  people  here  is 
for  fair  play,  the  maintenance  of  their  independence,  and  the  preservation 
of  those  public  liberties  without  which  life  is  not  worth  living.  The  Govern- 
ment denies  these  things,  and  violates  the  national  sense  of  Englishmen  at 
every  turn. 
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"  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  things  here 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict  ?  Thousands  of  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children 
of  our  race  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  well-armed  Boers,  while  property  of 
enormous  value  will  be  in  the  greatest  peril.  We  cannot  contemplate  the 
future  without  the  gravest  apprehensions.  All  feel  that  we  are  justified  in 
taking  any  steps  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  our  rights. 

"  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  feel  constrained  to  call  upon  you 
to  come  to  our  aid  should  a  disturbance  arise  here.  The  circumstances  are  so 
extreme  that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  you  and  the  men  under  you  will  not 
fail  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  people  who  will  be  so  situated.  We  guarantee 
any  expense  that  may  reasonably  be  incurred  by  you  in  helping  us,  and  ask 
you  to  believe  that  nothing  but- the  sternest  necessity  has  prompted  this 
appeal. 

"CHARLES  LEONARD. 

LIONEL  PHILLIPS. 

FRANCIS  RHODES. 

JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND. 

GEORGE  FARRAR." 

This  epistle  was  undated,  with  a  view  to  its  coming  into  effect  at 
a  moment  to  be  subsequently  decided  on.  Finally  it  was  arranged 
that  the  projected  outbreak  at  Johannesburg  should  take  place  on 
the  28th  of  December ;  but  later  the  4th  of  January  was  mentioned 
as  the  possible  date  for  the  enterprise.  But  now  came  a  difficulty. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done  was  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
Flag.  That,  Mr.  Rhodes  decided,  must  be  well  understood.  If 
Mr.  Kruger  was  to  be  overthrown,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  some  mining  millionaire  as  President  in  his  stead.  On  this 
subject  the  Uitlanders  were  unfortunately  not  of  one  mind.  They 
wanted  the  Franchise,  but  "didn't  care  a  hang  about  the  British 
Flag,"  some  of  them  said.  Others  were  ready  enough  to  curse  the 
Boer  Oligarchy,  but  not  so  ready  to  fight  it,  while  certain  others 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  British  schemes  at  all.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  the  reform  movement  at  its  most  critical  phase 
was  devoid  of  generalship ;  there  was  no  cohesion  between  the 
malcontents,  and  when  the  hour  for  action  came  no  one  was  ready. 
Dr.  Jameson  on  the  border  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  programme, 
and  on  the  28th  of  December  started  with  his  small  force  of  five 
hundred  men  to  back  up  his  oppressed  friends  in  Johannesburg. 
On  that  same  date  the  reformers  and  Mr.  Rhodes  forwarded  tele- 
grams countermanding  the  starting  of  the  troops,  but  the  mine  had 
been  fired  and  the  explosion  came  off.  The  results  were  disastrous 
to  those  who  had  been  connected  with  it. 

Dr.  Jameson's  little  band  marched  towards  Johannesburg  to  find 
themselves  confronted  everywhere  by  Boers.  No  force  from  the 
city  came  out  to  meet  them,  no  revolution  was  going  on  within,  and 
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consequently  in  a  short  time  the  band,  surrounded  and  outnumbered 
by  six  to  one,  was  forced  to  surrender.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  cut  a  way  through  an  overwhelming  mass  of  Burghers;  they 
therefore,  when  Commandant  Cronje  had  guaranteed  to  spare  the 
lives  of  all  provided  they  laid  down  arms  and  paid  all  expenses, 
gave  in.  But  Commandant  Malan  subsequently  repudiated  the 
guarantee  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  not  answer  for  the  lives  of  the 
leaders.  Finally  the  lives  of  the  leaders  were  spared,  and  they  were 
sent  home  to  England  to  be  tried  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act.1  But  before  this  consummation  was  arrived  at  considerable 
activity,  which  requires  to  be  separately  explained,  took  place  at 
the  Colonial  Office. 


III.— 1896-7,  THE  RAID  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS— COLONIAL 
SYMPATHY—"  SPLENDID  ISOLATION  " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  enjoying  his  well-earned  Christmas  holiday 
in  Birmingham  when  he  received  a  startling  telegram.  It  informed 
him  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  that  Dr.  Jameson,  with  a  force  of 
some  five  hundred  men,  was  marching  from  Pitsani  on  Johannesburg ! 

B  Promptly  the  Colonial  Secretary  put  himself  into  the  midnight 
train  and  travelled  to  London.  Instantly  he  telegraphed  to  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  instructing  him  to  stop  the  raiders.  But  the 
message  was  too  late.  The  events  already  related  had  taken  place.1 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  himself  arrived  at  Pretoria  on  the  4th  of 
January,  and  from  thence  reported  that  affairs  there  were  in  a 
critical  state.  Some  of  the  Boers  were  disposed  to  show  modera- 
tion, though  others  clamoured  for  the  execution  of  Jameson.  He 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  avoiding  civil  war,  but  determined  to 
do  the  best  he  could  in  the  circumstances.  He  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Kruger  intended  to  make  demands  in  respect  to  Article  4  of 
the  Convention  of  i884.2 

In  a  later  telegram  Sir  Hercules  gave  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  President,  the  expression  of  his  own  regret  "  at 
the  unwarrantable  raid  made  by  Jameson,"  and  his  thanks  to 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  for  the  modera- 
tion displayed  in  trying  circumstances.  He  went  on  to  say  :  "  The 
Burgher  levies  are  in  such  an  excited  state  over  the  invasion  of 
their  country,  that  I  believe  the  President  of  the  South  African 
Republic  could  not  control  them  save  in  the  event  of  unconditional 
surrender.  I  have  privately  recommended  them  (the  Reform  party) 

s  l  The  account  of  the  Jameson  Expedition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Author's  "  South  Africa 
v/and  the  Transvaal  War." 

2  For  the  Conventions,  see  Appendix. 
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to  accept  ultimatum."  To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied :  "  I 
approve  of  your  advice  to  Johannesburg.  Kruger  will  be  wise 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  at  Johannesburg  or  elsewhere, 
otherwise  the  evil  animosities  already  aroused  may  be  dangerously 
excited." 

These  animosities  had  been  excited  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
following  on  the  news  of  the  Raid,  of  which  all  the  journals  were  full, 
came  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  had  been  precipitately  forwarded 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  President  Kruger  congratulating 
him  on  the  Transvaal  having  defended  itself  without  appealing  to 
foreign  aid.  This  telegram  put  up  the  back  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  awhile  affairs  looked  so  threatening  that  the 
"  Flying  Squadron "  was  made  ready  for  sea,  while  from  the 
Colonies  came  simultaneous  offers  of  sympathy  and  support  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  meanwhile  dealt  with  the  difficult  situation  in 
South  Africa  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  decision.  After  con- 
siderable dallying  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kruger,  whose  strategy  in 
regard  to  the  prisoners  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  cat  which 
plays  pitch  and  toss  with  a  bird  before  crushing  the  life  out  of 
it,  the  release  of  the  raiders  was  secured,  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  leaders  should  be  brought  home  to  be  tried.  Having 
achieved  his  end,  Mr.  Chamberlain  forwarded  a  gracious  tele- 
gram :  "  This  act  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  your  Honour, 
and  will  conduce  to  the  peace  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  British  and  Dutch  races  which 
is  necessary  for  its  future  development  and  prosperity."  To  still 
further  conduce  to  that  peace,  he  desired  to  take  the  precaution  of 
placing  at  the  Cape  a  sufficiently  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
in  readiness  for  emergency.  But  Sir  Hercules  was  too  unnerved, 
ill,  and  old  to  take  up  so  determined  an  attitude,  nor  did  he  pursue 
any  very  active  part  in  negotiations.  Though  he  visited  the  Presi- 
dent, he  made  no  effort  to  get  at  the  grievances  of  the  Reform 
prisoners,  but  accepted  the  representations  of  Mr.  Kruger,  and 
contented  himself  with  having  accomplished  the  transfer  of  the 
raiders  from  Boer  to  British  hands.  It  was  a  good  deal,  but  to  the 
sufferers  it  was  not  enough.  The  Johannesburgers  had  laid  down 
their  arms  under  the  misconception  that  Jameson's  life  was  dependent 
on  it,  and  also  that  reasonable  concessions  in  their  favour  would  be 
extorted  by  the  High  Commissioner.  He  extorted  nothing  on  their 
behalf,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  a  strong  telegram  urging  on  his 
remembrance  that  none  of  the  President's  reforms  relating  to  educa- 
tion or  to  the  franchise  had  been  discussed,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  invited  President  Kruger,  in  the  interests  of  the  South 
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African  Republic  and  of  peace,  to  make  some  declaration  in  regard 
to  them. 

Sir  Hercules  backed  out  of  all  the  trouble  involved.  He  returned 
to  Cape  Town,  and  explained  why  he  could  not  ask  the  extension  of 
political  privileges  for  men  who  were  in  gaol  on  charge  of  treason. 
The  time,  he  thought,  was  inopportune,  and  any  attempt  to  dictate 
in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  would  but  fan  the 
flame  of  indignation  that  raged  against  the  Uitlanders.  Thus  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  temporarily  defeated  by  the  older  politician,  but  he 
decided  that  sooner  or  later  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  should 
be  redressed,  and  that  those  who  contributed  so  overwhelmingly  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Republic  should  obtain  their  just  demands  regard- 
ing its  government.  "The  majority  of  the  population,"  he  said, 
"paid  nine- tenths  of  the  taxation,  yet  had  no  share  in  governing  the 
country,  an  anomaly  which  did  not  exist  in  any  other  civilised  com- 
munity, and  one  which  wise  and  prudent  statesmanship  would 
remove."  Until  its  removal  there  would  be  no  guarantee  against 
future  internal  disturbances ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  problem  "  which 
is  before  President  Kruger,  and  which  has  for  England,  as  the 
paramount  Power  in  South  Africa,  the  deepest  possible  interest," 
would  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

But  Mr.  Kruger  had  no  idea  of  tackling  the  problem.  Doubtless 
he  looked  into  his  Bible  and  said  the  Lord  had  delivered  his  enemy 
into  his  hand — and  certainly  the  gigantic  blunder  of  the  Raid  had 
made  him  master  of  the  situation.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
despatch  of  February  4,  setting  forth  that  the  question  of  Uitlander 
grievances  was  one  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  England — which 
grievances,  however,  he  did  not -admit. 

On  the  2  ist  of  January  a  great  banquet  was  given  in  honour  of 
Lord  Lamington,  who  was  about  to  start  to  fill  the  post  of  Governor 
of  Queensland.  Naturally,  every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  know 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  was  present,  would 
have  to  say  regarding  the  late  "sensational  occurrences"  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  he,  divining  their  thoughts,  at  once  attacked  the 
subject.  "  I  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  to-night  you  are  think- 
ing not  so  much  of  Australian  politics  and  progress,  as  you  are  of 
events  that  have  recently  occurred,  and  of  their  connection  with 
Imperial  interests."  It  would  be  improper,  he  declared,  for  him  to 
dwell  on  the  incidents  which  had  diverted  attention  to  South  Africa, 
but  since  those  incidents  would  be  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in 
England  and  South  Africa,  he  assumed  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
before  pronouncing  judgment  would  wait  to  hear  both  the  indictment 
and  the  defence.  Nevertheless  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  "  sensational  occurrences  " — which  passed 
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away  leaving  no  trace  behind — to  the  neglect  of  the  general  course 
of  British  policy  and  the  general  current  of  Colonial  progress. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  never  have  had  a  colonial  policy,  that  we 
have  simply  blundered  into  all  the  best  places  in  the  earth.  I  admit  that  we 
have  made  mistakes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  answerable  for  sins  of  com- 
mission as  well  as  for  sins  of  omission ;  but  after  all  is  said  this  remains — that 
we  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  able  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  Colonies  under  different  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  we 
have  maintained  them  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  ours,  and  that  we  have 
secured  not  only  the  loyal  attachment  of  all  British  subjects,  but  the  general 
goodwill  of  the  races,  whether  they  be  native  or  whether  they  be  European, 
that  have  thus  come  under  the  British  flag.  This  may  be  a  comforting  assur- 
ance when  we  think  of  occasional  mistakes ;  and  when  we  are  rebuked,  even  for 
our  misfortunes,  we  may  find  some  consolation  in  our  success." 

He  went  on  to  say  how  only  a  few  weeks  since  England  had 
appeared  to  stand  surrounded  by  jealous  competitors  and  unexpected 
hostility.  Differences  with  other  nations  had  assumed  threatening 
proportions,  and  in  quarters  where  we  should  have  looked  for  friendli- 
ness— having  regard  for  our  traditions  and  to  a  certain  community 
of  interest — we  were  confronted  with  suspicion,  even  with  hate. 

"  We  had  to  recognise  that  our  success  itself,  however  legitimate,  was  im- 
puted to  us  as  a  crime ;  that  our  love  of  peace  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  that  our  indifference  to  foreign  criticism  was  construed  into  an  invitation 
to  insult  us. 

"  We  had  to  admit  that  the  prospect  of  our  discomfiture  was  regarded  with 
hardly  disguised  satisfaction  by  our  competitors,  who  at  the  same  time  must 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  we  alone  held  our  possessions  throughout  the 
world  in  trust  for  all,  and  that  we  admit  them  to  our  markets  as  freely  as  we 
admit  our  own  subjects." 

He  then  said  that  he  regretted  such  feeling  existed,  but  since 
it  did  exist  he  was  glad  that  it  had  found  expression,  for  no  better 
service  was  ever  done  to  this  nation.  It  had  enabled  us  to  show, 
in  face  of  all,  that  while  we  were  resolute  to  fulfil  our  obligations, 
we  were  equally  determined  to  maintain  our  rights.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Foster  (Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada),  who  had  said  that  the  Mother  Empire 
stood  splendidly  isolated,  and  added  that  to-day  she  stood  secure 
in  the  strength  of  her  own  resources,  in  the  abundant  loyalty  of 
her  children  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  another. 

"Let  us  cultivate  those  sentiments!"  he  exclaimed.  "Let  us  do  all  in 
our  power  by  improving  our  communications,  by  developing  our  commercial 
relations,  by  co-operating  in  mutual  defence,  and  none  of  us  then  will  ever  feel 
isolated,  no  part  of  the  Empire  will  stand  alone  so  long  as  it  can  count  upon 
the  common  interest  of  all  in  its  welfare  and  in  its  security.  That  is  the  moral 
I  have  derived  from  recent  events. 
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"  That  is  the  lesson  I  desire  to  impress  on  my  countrymen.  In  the  words 
of  Tennyson : — 

Let  Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 

Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all, 

Into  one  Imperial  whole, 

One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne.' 

And  in  the  time  to  come,  the  time  that  must  come,  when  these  Colonies  of 
ours  have  grown  in  stature,  in  population,  and  in  strength,  this  league  of 
kindred  nations,  this  federation  of  Great  Britain,  will  not  only  provide  for  its 
own  security,  but  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world." 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  relations  between  these  Colonies 
and  ourselves  were  questions  of  momentous  import  to  us  both,  and 
he  hoped  that  our  rulers  and  our  people  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  show  the  store  that  we  all  set  on  the  continued  amity, 
the  continued  affection,  of  our  kindred  beyond  the  sea. 

Presently  he  referred  to  his  first  public  appearance  after  taking 
office  (November  6),  and  to  the  speech  made  upon  that  occasion — 

1  in  which,  in  my  simple  and  ingenuous  way,  I  ventured  to  point  out  that  this 
was  on  the  whole  a  considerable  Empire,  and  that  any  true  view  of  its  per- 
spective would  take  into  account  the  greatness  of  the  Colonies,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  resources,  as  well  as  the  past  history  of  the  Mother  Country. 
And  thereupon  I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  report  of  a  speech  of  a  minor 
luminary  of  the  late  Government,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  raid  into  the 
Transvaal,  that  the  unfortunate  occurrence  was  entirely  due  to  the  '  spread 
eagle  speech '  which  I  had  made. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  what  great  events  spring  from  trifling  causes. 

"  I  had  no  conception  that  my  words  would  travel  so  far,  or  have  so  great 
an  influence. 

"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  have  never  made  a  '  spread 
eagle  speech '  in  my  life.  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  distinguish  between 
patriotism  and  jingoism. 

"  But  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  I  desire  to  say  now,  in  the 
most  formal  way,  that  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  addressed  to  you  to-night 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  to  any  individual  to  carry  on  war  on  his 
own  account,  or  to  make  an  invasion  upon  a  friendly  nation  with  which  we  are 
at  present  at  peace." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  speech  he  had  thought  so  natural 

and  so  innocent  was  represented  as  the  dictating  cause  of  our  diffi- 

jculties  in  British  Guiana,  and  of  the  complications  with  our  cousins 

[across  the  Atlantic!     In  fact,  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  endeavour 

to  popularise  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity  he  was  giving  offence  to 

foreign  nations !     He  thought  that  Lord  Rosebery  must  have  been 

mistaken  when  he  said  that  the  "Little  Englanders"  no  longer 

existed  among  us. 

"A  pretty  pass  we  must  have  come  to  if  the  Minister  who  is  responsible 
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for  the  British  Colonies  is  forbidden  to  speak  of  their  future,  of  their  greatness, 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  them,  of  the  necessity 
of  promoting  the  unity  of  the  British  race,  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  I 
remember  a  story  of  a  certain  burgomaster  in  a  Continental  town  to  whom 
complaints  were  made  that  naughty  boys  were  accustomed  to  throw  mud  upon 
the  passers-by. 

"  He  was  asked  to  intervene,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  all  respectable  inhabitants  were  requested  to  wear  their  second- 
hand clothes  in  order  not  to  give  offence. 

"  I  do  not  so  understand  the  position  which  I  hold.  I  decline  to  speak  with 
bated  breath  of  our  Colonies  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  foreign  nations." 

By  this  announcement  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  the  taming  of  the  tiger  that  their  jubilation  was 
a  little  premature.  The  ancient  diplomats  were  staggered.  "  Truth 
delicately  draped  was  one  thing,"  they  said,  "  but  the  Altogether  .  .  . 
Oh  fie!" 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused  to  blush.  He  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  gave  for  the  edification  of  the  world,  by  means  of  the 
London  Gazette,  a  despatch  he  had  forwarded  to  Mr.  Kruger, 
before  that  gentleman  had  himself  received  it.  In  the  despatch 
he  pointed  out  that  the  British  Government  had  no  foreknowledge 
of  the  Raid  (a  fact  which  Mr.  Kruger  entirely  refused  to  believe), 
and  that  the  granting  of  the  strip  of  Bechuanaland  to  the  Char- 
tered Company  had  no  reference  to  the  use  to  which  it  was 
ultimately  put.  He  dwelt  on  the  relation  between  the  suzerain 
Power  and  the  Republic ;  proposed  that  the  President  should 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  by  giving  a  form  of  local 
autonomy  to  the  Rand  (subject  to  certain  conditions) ;  and  wound 
up  by  expressing  a  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  with  Mr.  Kruger, 
if  it  would  suit  his  convenience  to  visit  this  country. 

The  publication  of  this  despatch  in  London  before  its  terms  had 
reached  the  Transvaal  aroused  Mr.  Kruger's  indignation,  and  the 
"new  diplomacy,"  as  the  Dutchman  called  it,  was  accordingly 
criticised  in  a  reply  published  in  the  Staats  Courant.  But  Mr. 
Kruger  was  not  to  be  lured  to  England  save  by  the  bait  of 
Article  4  of  the  Convention  controlling  the  relation  of  the 
Republic  with  foreign  Powers  ;  and  this  bait  was  the  one  morsel 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  declined  to  offer.  Consequently  corre- 
spondence as  suave  as  it  was  futile  was  carried  on  between 
the  pair.  Meanwhile  the  Uitlander  grievance  remained  unre- 
dressed,  and  Mr.  Kruger's  belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  privy 
to  the  Raid  remained  unshaken. 

The  Colonial  Secretary's  pronouncements  at  this  time  did  not 
mend  matters.  They  clearly  informed  Mr.  Kruger  that,  owing  to 
the  extraneous  bungle  of  the  Raid,  with  which  it  had  nothing 
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to  do,  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  eating  humble  pie. 
"  There  are  two  governing  factors  in  the  question  of  South  Africa," 
he  said  at  the  Constitutional  Club  (22nd  April).  "The  first  is  that 
Great  Britain  is,  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be  the  paramount 
Power.  .  .  .  Our  interests  are  superior  to  those  of  every  one  else, 
and  I  believe  I  speak  the  opinion  of  the  nation  when  I  say  that,  at 
all  risks  and  at  all  costs,  we  will  resist  any  foreign  interference.  .  .  ." 
He  advanced  two  propositions,  which  he  hoped  would  be  universally 
accepted — namely,  that  we  were  and  would  remain  the  paramount 
Power;  and  that  at  the  same  time  we  would  use  every  exertion, 
exhaust  every  means,  to  secure  a  good  feeling  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English.  He  pointed  out  that  the  South  African  Republic 
stood  alone  among  civilised  nations  in  refusing  to  the  majority  of 
its  population — the  majority  to  whom  it  owes  all  its  prosperity — 
the  commonest  rights  of  citizenship,  and  because  it  refuses  those 
rights  this  majority  is  subject  to  injustice  and  to  abuse. 

"  The  administration  is  defective  and  corrupt.  The  preservation  of  order, 
the  administration  of  the  police,  all  the  departments  of  State  are  subject  to  just 
criticism. 

"These  are  real  grievances.  They  are  admitted  as  such  by  everybody 
who  has  impartially  considered  the  subject.  .  .  . 

"  The  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  reasonable  claims  of  this  majority  has 
been  the  cause  of  difficulties  in  the  past,  and  if  it  is  persisted  in  it  must  of 
necessity  be  the  cause  of  further  difficulties  in  the  future. 

"As  the  paramount  Power,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  state  of  things 
which  involves  injustice  to  our  own  subjects,  and  which  involves  danger  to  the 
peace  of  South  Africa;  but,  as  a  Dutch  Government  ourselves,  as  well  as  an 
English  Government,  it  ought  to  be  our  object,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
redress  of  these  grievances,  to  carry  with  us  our  own  Dutch  fellow-subjects. 
Up  to  a  recent  date — until  recent  events — the  sympathy  of  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion at  the  Cape,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  even  of  progressive  Dutchmen 
in  the  South  African  Republic  itself— the  sympathy  of  all  three  was  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  with  the  Uitlanders,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
redress  of  grievances.  There  has  been  a  revulsion  of  feeling  since  from 
causes  which  are  well  known,  but  I  do  not  despair — in  fact,  I  have  a  confident 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  course  of  no  lengthened  time,  to  restore 
the  situation  as  it  was  before  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal,  to  have  at  our 
backs  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  population  in 
Africa,  and  if  we  have  that,  the  opinion — the  united  opinion  which  that  will 
constitute — will  be  an  opinion  which  no  power  in  Africa  can  resist." 

He  concluded  by  declaring  his  determination,  so  long  as  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold  his  present  position,  to  exhaust  all  the  forces  of 
persuasion,  argument,  and  negotiation  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
object  which  he  firmly  believed  was  as  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  South  African  Republic  itself  as  it  was  important  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
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Ere  this  speech  was  delivered  Mr.  Rhodes  had  reached  England. 
He  was  ready  to  "  face  the  music,"  as  he  put  it.  He  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  placed  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  on  the 
9th  he  returned  to  the  Cape,  affairs  in  Rhodesia  having  assumed 
a  critical  phase.1 

So  soon  as  Parliament  met  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  his  part 
in  dealing  with  the  Raid,  and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  it.  Nothing  could  be  done,  however,  pending  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  officers,  which  continued  till  July.  (The  Doctor 
was  then  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  his  com- 
panion freebooters  were  punished  in  various  degrees,  the  loss  of 
their  commissions  in  the  British  Army  being  the  most  important.) 

On  the  2ist  of  May  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  into  the  subject 
of  the  trade  of  South  Africa,  and  prefaced  his  statistics  by  saying 
that  the  Government  did  not  abandon  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
able  to  do  something  to  bring  together  the  two  races  that  had  been 
temporarily  separated  by  recent  events,  and  to  secure  a  complete 
and  a  satisfactory  understanding.  He,  however,  recognised  that  the 
prosperity  of  South  Africa  depended  "  less  upon  its  marvellous 
natural  resources — upon  its  agricultural  and  its  mining  industries — 
than  it  did  upon  the  statesmanship,  the  wisdom,  and  the  moderation 
of  the  men  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  its  political  destinies." 

He  then  alluded  to  the  progress  made  within  the  last  decade. 

"I  find  that  between  1884  and  1894,  which  is  the  last  period  for  which  I 
have  the  official  statistics,  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  Cape  Colony  has 
a  great  deal  more  than  doubled,  while  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Natal  has 
increased  by  over  one-third,  and  the  advance  is  continually  going  on. 

"  I  think  there  are  very  few  markets — especially  large  markets — of  which 
anything  like  that  increase  can  at  the  present  time  be  predicted.  In  1894  the 
total  imports  of  South  Africa  were  over  £14,000,000,  which,  of  course,  is  no 
small  fraction  of  the  total  of  our  export  trade,  because — and  to  this  also  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention — of  the  £14,000,000,  more  than  £12,000,000  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  British  possessions. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  grudge  our  foreign  competitors  the  £2,000,000  which 
remain  to  them  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  progress  of  this  Colony  or  of  any 
of  the  great  dominions  of  the  Crown  ought  to  excite  their  jealousy  and  their 
hostility. 

"  What  sometimes  they  seem  to  forget  is,  that  every  Colony  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  every  new  country  which  is  brought  under  civilisation  and  under 
the  British  flag  is  open  to  them,  open  to  all  foreigners  just  as  freely,  with  as 
little  restriction,  as  it  is  open  to  our  own  subjects.  Is  there  any  one  of  them 
that  can  say  the  same  ?  " 

1  A  rising  had  taken  place  among  the  Matabele  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  forces. 
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Later  on  Mr.  Kruger  sent  in  his  little  bill  for  damages  suffered 
by  the  Transvaal,  damages  "  moral,  material,  and  intellectual.'' 
The  total  was  ,£1,677,938,  33.  3d.,  and  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
conception regarding  the  part  played  by  the  three  shillings  and 
threepence,  the  items  were  duly  set  forth  showing  that  the  military 
expenditure  had  amounted  to  the  ,£677,938,  35.  3d.,  while  the  extra 
million  represented  the  "  moral  and  intellectual "  claim. 

The  arrogance  of  the  demand  astonished  every  one,  and  Lord 
Rosmead  in  forwarding  it  declared  that  it  was  preposterous.  Had 
the  amount  claimed  been  a  reasonable  statement  of  expenses  in- 
curred, it  would  have  been  met  by  the  British  Government  without 
demur,  but  as  it  was,  it  was  viewed  as  a  challenge — a  desire  to 
throw  out  a  fresh  bone  of  contention — and  therefore  the  claim  was 
repudiated. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  changes  took  place  in  South  Africa. 
The  failing  health  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  relinquish  his  duties,  and  his  post  was  filled  by  a  young  man 
of  recognised  ability,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  while  Mr.  Conyngham 
Greene  succeeded  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  as  British  Agent  in  Pretoria. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  far-seeing  eye  had  detected  Mr.  Kruger  in  the 
act  of  snapping  his  fingers  under  John  Bull's  nose,  and  he  there- 
fore selected  such  strong  men  as  he  knew  would  be  able  to  judge 
how  long  the  pastime  could  be  indulged  in  with  impunity. 

After  sending  in  his  little  account  for  damages,  and  passing  an 
Aliens  Bill  in  defiance  of  the  Conventions  (declaring  that  the 
Republic,  in  the  same  way  as  other  States,  had  the  power  to  ex- 
clude undesirables),  Mr.  Kruger,  backed  up  by  Dr.  Leyds,  pro- 
ceeded to  show  further  arrogance  by  putting  his  own  interpretation 
on  Clause  4  of  the  Convention  dealing  with  the  right  to  conclude 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  He  knew  that  one  of  the  cardinal 
objects  of  the  Convention  had  been  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
any  foreign  Power  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Republic  (a  pre- 
caution deemed  essential  to  British  interests),  and  it  was  exactly 
that  point  that  the  acute  Dutchman  struggled  to  break  down. 
These  interpretations  caused  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  vast  amount  of 
correspondence,  he  endeavouring  to  pin  the  Dutchman  to  the  letter 
of  the  document,  while  the  latter  dodged  or  floated  or  wriggled 
round  it  to  suit  his  convenience.  The  Jameson  Raid  was  a  handle 
to  the  organ  of  his  schemes,  and  he  meant  to  turn  it,  and  make  the 
British  dance  to  the  tune  of  it — if  he  could.  His  pertinacity  and 
cleverness  were  admired,  even  by  those  whom  they  most  annoyed ! 
In  vain  did  Mr.  Chamberlain  endeavour  to  quote  Articles  4  and  14. 
Mr.  Kruger  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Not  a  jot  did  he  now  care 
that  the  South  African  Republic  was  under  covenant  to  con- 
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elude  no  treaty  with  any  State  or  nation  without  the  approval  of 
the  Queen,  or  that  it  had  agreed  to  permit  all  persons,  other  than 
natives,  free  right  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any  part  of  it.  The 
Convention  of  Geneva,  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands, 
the  Aliens  Bill,  were  all  snaps  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  he  in- 
tended to  snap  further.  He  was  growing  fairly  intoxicated  with  his 
vision  of  power.  Caution  and  he  were  strangers. 


CHAPTER    II 


I.— MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  AMBITIONS,  1895-6— THE  NEW  POLICY 
—OUR  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  COLONIES 

HAVING  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Raid,  with  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  at  the  Colonial  Office  may  be 
said  to  have  opened,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  activities 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  outside  the  range  of  South 
African  affairs.     Almost  immediately  after  taking  office 
(November  1895)  ^e  determined  to  make  himself  au  fait  at  first- 
hand with  the  varying  conditions  of  each  of  the  Colonies. 

He  was  impressed  by  the  great  importance  of  securing  for  British 
manufacturers  and  producers  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the 
mutual  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  desired 
to  investigate  to  what  extent  in  each  of  the  Colonies  foreign  imports 
had  replaced,  or  were  displacing,  similar  British  goods,  and  the 
causes  of  the  supersession. 

v^Vith  this  end  in  view  he  issued  a  circular  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Colonies  requesting  them  (i)  to  forward  particulars  in  detail 
regarding  the  supplanting  of  English  goods  by  foreign  competition ; 
(2)  to  furnish  samples  of  such  foreign  goods  ;  and  (3)  to  offer  sug- 
gestions in  respect  to  Colonial  products  which  had  not  found  a 
market  in  the  British  Empire,  stating  particulars  as  to  price,  quality, 
and  freight,  &c.,  for  British  importers.  The  circular,  which  was 
extremely  comprehensive,  was  intended  to  provide  Mr.  Chamberlain 
with  the  minutest  details,  in  order  that  the  most  infinitesimal  causes 
of  the  successful  advance  of  foreign  competition  might  be  traced, 
and  the  loss  to  British  traders  occasioned  thereby  might  be  accounted 
for,  and  if  possible  remedied. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Nettlefold's  business  was  largely  due  to  his  attention  to 
minor  matters  of  wrapping  and  packing,  &c.,  to  suit  the  foreign 
taste.  With  the  same  scrupulous  care  he  now  desired  to  investigate 
not  only  the  larger  questions  of  Colonial  trade,  but  the  minor  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  afford  British  manufacturers  an  opportunity 
of  judging  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  reason,  they  were  being 
elbowed  out  of  the  market  by  foreign  enterprise. 

Soon  after  this  the  unfortunate  blunder  of  the  Raid  caused  him 
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an  infinity  of  labour  and  annoyance,  yet  he  took  pronounced  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  the  proposed  expedition  up  the  Nile, 
defending  the  policy  of  the  Government  regardless  of  all  taunts  in 
respect  to  the  change  in  his  political  outlook.  In  reply  to  Mr.  John 
Morley's  resurrection  of  a  speech  made  in  1884,  where  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain protested  against  a  policy  of  annexation  or  establishing  a 
protectorate  over  Egypt,  he  said  (2Oth  March  1896) : — 

4  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  1884 — and  I  deny  that  even  in  that 
year  I  had  any  idea  that  evacuation  could  shortly  take  place — whatever  I  may 
have  thought,  or  we  may  have  thought  in  1 884,  I  believe  that  now,  at  any  rate, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  English  people  are  convinced  that  our  work  is  not 
complete,  and  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  us  to  leave  Egypt  until  it  was 
completed.  .  .  ." 

He  then  reverted  to  the  circumstances  which  prevailed  when 
Egypt  was  forced  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  and  described  the  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  predisposed 
the  population  to  rebel.  When  a  leader  came  forward,  who  on  the 
one  hand  appealed  to  their  religious  fanaticism,  and  on  the  other  pro- 
mised them  a  redress  of  material  grievances,  he  found  a  soil  prepared 
for  his  operations,  and  was  readily  supported  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  tribes.  When  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  he  gained, 
as  he  did,  easy  victories  over  the  inefficient,  badly  led,  and  ill-treated 
troops  of  Egypt,  he  enhanced  the  prestige  attaching  to  his  name, 
and  was  able  to  go  on  to  conquer  the  whole  country,  and  to  establish 
himself  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum. 

At  that  time  the  Mahdi  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  influence, 
and  prestige,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  Egypt  to  have 
reconquered  the  Soudan. 

Such  reconquest  could  have  been  undertaken  only  by  Great 
Britain ;  it  could  have  been  carried  out  only  by  an  enormous  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure.  He  argued  that  at  that  moment  the 
regeneration  of  Egypt  proper  had  not  been  commenced.  It  appeared 
to  the  Government  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  moment  that  the 
Soudan  should  be  abandoned. 

But  even  then  the  abandonment  was  not  adopted  without  great 
hesitation. 

"  We  knew  perfectly  well  what  it  meant  for  the  Soudan  ;  we  knew  also  what 
it  meant  in  the  future  for  Egypt. 

"  Practically  at  the  moment  of  the  decision,  it  appeared  to  be  an  inevitable 
one. 

"  I  must  remind  the  House  that  that  decision  was  practically  reconsidered 
by  the  same  Government. 

"What  happened? 

14  An  expedition  had  to  be  sent  from  this  country,  not  in  order  to  recover 
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the  Soudan,  but  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon ;  and  when  unfortunately  that 
expedition  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khartoum  too  late  to  relieve  General 
Gordon,  the  Government  had  then  to  consider,  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
with  a  large  force  in  the  Soudan,  whether  they  were  still  under  that  obligation 
to  retire  from  the  Soudan ;  and  that  Government  decided  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  remain." 

He  explained  that  the  Government  in  1884  decided  to  follow 
the  advice  of  General  Gordon  and  smash  the  Mahdi,  because  they 
believed  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Egypt.  But  that  Govern- 
ment did  not  carry  out  its  intention ;  it  did  not  smash  the  power 
of  the  Mahdi :  and  there  was  good  and  sufficient  reason.  The 
relations  with  Russia  became  extremely  critical ;  a  credit  of  eleven 
millions  had  to  be  asked  for ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  large 
force  of  British  troops  locked  up  in  the  Soudan.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances which  made  it  undesirable  to  carry  out  that  policy  ;  yet 
the  policy  in  itself  was  a  wise  policy,  and  a  desirable  policy,  and 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  Egypt. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  every  nation  has  in  these  matters  two 
policies  :  a  practical  and  present  policy ;  a  future  and  ideal  policy. 
The  aspiration  and  ideal  of  all  Egyptian  statesmen,  without  excep- 
tion, were  now  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan  :  they  believed  that  until 
the  influence  of  Egypt  over  the  Soudan  had  been  recovered  there 
would  never  be  permanent  peace  nor  permanent  prosperity  in  the 
country. 

"  They  make,  and  they  have  always  made  it,  a  grievance  against  English 
intervention  that  by  it  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  hope  of  recovering 
the  Soudan,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  those  foreign  critics  who  are 
now  representing  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be  a  fatal,  injurious,  and 
offensive  policy  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  induce  the  Egyptians 
to  lay  stress  upon  this  particular  grievance,  that  we  did  not  allow  them  to  re- 
conquer the  Soudan.  The  opinion  of  those  Egyptian  statesmen  to  which  I 
have  referred  is/  and  always  has  been,  that  the  Nile  is  the  life  of  Egypt, 
and  that  accordingly  the  control  of  the  Nile  is  essential  to  the  existence 
and  security  of  Egypt.  .  .  ." 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  defeat  of  the  Europeans  in 
Abyssinia  had  encouraged  a  dangerous  ferment  amongst  the 
Dervishes ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  that  if 
Kassala  were  to  fall  the  effect  might  be  altogether  incalculable  upon 
Egyptian  interests.  It  was  even  possible,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  defeat  of  Europeans,  with  the  consequent  rising  of  the  courage 
and  the  spirit  and  the  hopes  of  the  native  tribes,  that  their  intestine 
disputes  might  be  put  aside,  and  that  they  might  join  together  in 
one  great  effort  to  destroy  that  Egyptian  civilisation  of  which  we 
had  constituted  ourselves  the  protectors. 

The  interests  of  Egypt  and  the  interests  of  Italy  were  inseparable, 
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but  even  if  they  were  put  out  of  the  question  altogether,  it  would 
still  be  the  interest  of  Egypt  to  do  what  she  could  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  Kassala.  He  then  called  on  the  House  to  meet  the  new 
situation  which  had  been  created  by  recent  events,  and  to  consent 
to  make  such  demonstration  as  would  anticipate,  and  probably  avert, 
the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  the  Dervish  power. 

Egypt  and  South  Africa  were  not  alone  in  engaging  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's thoughts.  At  this  time  his  mind  was  much  engrossed  with  the 
question  of  Federation  which,  he  believed,  might  be  achieved  by  a 
process  of  gradual  Imperial  evolution.  He  broached  the  subject  on 
the  25th  of  March  while  dining  as  guest  of  the  Canada  Club, 
referring  first  to  the  dangers  that  had  threatened  the  nation, 
the  shadow  of  war  that  had  darkened  the  horizon,  and  the 
almost  universal  expression  of  loyalty  (which  were  more  than 
mere  "ornaments  of  after-dinner  oratory,"  as  suggested  by  the 
cynics)  from  all  our  Colonies.  He  described  how  a  unanimous 
voice  went  up  from  the  people  and  Parliament  of  Canada  to 
say  that  this  matter,  although  it  did  not  directly  touch  their 
interests,  yet  affected  the  honour  of  the  British  Empire;  how 
they  made  common  cause  with  us,  and  were  prepared  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  to  bear  their  share  in  all  the  evils  that 
might  come  upon  us.  He  quoted  an  eloquent  speech  that  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  M'Neill  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  "The  British 
people  are  one  people,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  determined  to 
stand  together  as  one  man  in  defence  of  their  common  rights  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  common  interests.  We  desire  peace 
before  all.  We  regard  war  with  horror ;  but  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  with  all  its  consequences,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  defend  the  honour  and  the 
integrity  of  our  own  Empire."  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  feelingly  on 
the  last  words  of  the  orator,  and  explained  that  when  he  spoke  of 
" otir  own  Empire"  he  struck  the  right  chord,  "for  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  her  sons,  and  is  not  the 
appanage  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone."  These  high  sentiments 
it  was  naturally  the  wish  of  the  Colonial  and  Imperial  statesman  to 
transform  into  practical  results,  but  though  the  great  question  had 
appealed  strongly  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  for  more  than  a 
decade,  no  practical  scheme  had  been  devised.  In  the  year  1884 
the  Imperial  Federation  League  was  formed  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices.  The  late  Mr.  Forster  was  its  president,  and  it  after- 
wards enjoyed  the  assistance  of  a  long  series  of  distinguished 
statesmen  and  prominent  personages;  but  in  1894  it  was  dissolved 
without  having  accomplished  its  object,  unless,  indeed,  its  sole  object 
was  the  education  of  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
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But  during  its  career  it  was  again  and  again  challenged  to  produce 
a  plan,  and  it  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  answer  the  challenge,  and 
experience  proved  that  the  final  realisation  of  hopes  in  regard  to 
Federation  was  a  matter  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  such  great 
complication  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the  present  time. 
But,  argued  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  did  not  follow  that  on  this  account 
we  should  give  up  our  aspirations  altogether.  It  was  merely  a  proof 
that  we  must  approach  the  goal  in  a  different  way,  that  we  must  not 
try  to  do  everything  all  at  once,  that  we  must  seek  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  To  create  a  new  Government  for  the  British  Empire — 
a  new  Government  with  large  powers  of  taxation  and  legislation 
over  countries  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  in  conditions 
as  various  as  those  which  prevail  in  our  several  dependencies  and 
Colonies — that  indeed  would  be  a  duty  from  which  the  boldest 
statesman  might  shrink  appalled  ;  but  we  might,  however,  approach 
the  desirable  consummation  by  a  process  of  gradual  development, 
by  the  establishment  of  common  interests  and  common  obligations. 

"  What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common  obligations  ?     It  is  Imperial  defence* 

41  What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common  interests  ?     It  is  Imperial  trade. 

"  And  those  two  are  very  closely  connected.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
you  can  pretend  to  deal  with  the  great  question  of  Imperial  defence  without 
having  first  dealt  with  the  question  of  Imperial  trade. 

"  Imperial  defence  is  largely  a  matter  of  ways  and  means,  and  ways  and 
means  are  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  and  other  commercial  arrangements  you 
may  make ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  to  which  I  arrive  is  this — that  if  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  people  of  the  Colonies  mean  what  they  have 
been  saying,  and  if  they  intend  to  approach  this  question  of  Imperial  unity  in 
a  practical  spirit,  they  must  approach  it  on  its  commercial  side. 

"  We  have  a  great  example  before  us  in  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire. 

"  How  was  that  brought  about  ? 

"  You  all  recollect  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  commenced  with  the  union 
of  two  of  the  States  which  now  form  that  great  Empire  in  a  commercial  zollverein. 

"  They  attracted  the  other  States  gradually — were  joined  by  them  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  A  Council,  a  Reichsrath,  was  formed  to  deal  with  those 
commercial  questions. 

"  Gradually  in  those  discussions  national  objects  and  political  interests  were 
introduced,  and  so,  from  starting  as  it  did  on  a  purely  commercial  point  and 
for  commercial  interests,  it  developed  until  it  became  a  bond  of  unity  and  the 
basis  of  the  German  Empire." 

Another  reason  for  approaching  the  subject  from  its  commercial 
side  he  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies,  which  clearly  pointed 
to  commercial  union  as  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  subject  was 
most  ripe.  He  reminded  them  how,  at  the  great  conference  at 
Ottawa  (held  in  1894),  the  principal  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  That  this  Conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a 
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customs  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  by 
which  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be  placed  upon  a  more 
favourable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign 
countries.  .  .  ." 

He  again  quoted  Mr.  M'Neill,  who  had  moved  another  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  by  which  he  proposed 
to  declare  that  it  was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  Colonies  that  a  moderate  ad  valorem  duty,  in- 
dependent of  any  existing  duty,  should  be  imposed  both  by 
the  Colonies  and  by  the  Mother  Country  upon  all  imports  from 
foreign  countries. 

"  That,  therefore,  is  the  suggestion,  for  I  will  call  it  no  more ;  it  is  not  a 
formal  proposition,  but  it  is  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  by  our 
Colonies  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  commercial  union.  At  any  rate,  a  pro- 
position of  that  kind  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  and  if  we  object  to 
it  we  ought,  I  think,  to  propose  an  alternative,  and  we  ought — and  this  is  the 
other  opportunity  for  us — to  say  at  once  that  all  that  we  have  said,  all  that 
we  have  done,  all  that  we  have  thought  about  Imperial  unity,  has  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  the  idea  must  be  abandoned  as  an  empty  dream.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  show  that  this  proposition  involved 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  food  and  upon  raw  material,  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  imposing  such  a  duty,  its  tendency  would 
be  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  which  would  increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  It  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  which  would  put  us  in 
a  worse  position  than  now  in  competition  with  foreign  countries  in 
neutral  markets.  The  consequences  of  the  proposition  must 
not  be  ignored,  and  he  desired  to  consider  them  with  an  impartial 
mind 

"  In  return,  under  this  proposal,  we  should  get  a  small,  and  a  very  small 
consideration  in  the  shape  of  a  preference  of,  it  may  be,  2  per  cent. — it  might 
even  be  5  per  cent. — in  our  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  Colonial 
market. 

"  Now,  what  then  is  the  proposal  we  are  asked  to  consider  ? 

"  It  is  a  very  startling  proposal  for  a  free  trade  country,  and  I  say  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  a  proposal  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  adopt.  I  do  not 
say  that  merely  because  a  proposal  of  this  kind  is  contrary  to  free  trade 
principles — because  I  think  I  am  myself  a  convinced  free  trader  in  the  sense  of 
believing  that  the  theory  is  undoubtedly  the  theory  on  which  the  world  would 
become  most  prosperous — yet  I  have  not  such  a  pedantic  admiration  for  it  that, 
if  sufficient  advantage  were  offered  to  me,  I  would  not  consider  a  deviation 
from  the  strict  doctrine. 

"  Mr.  Cobden  himself  took  this  view,  and  compromised  his  principles  in 
making  the  French  treaty ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we,  his  disciples, 
should  be  more  orthodox  than  the  apostle  of  free  trade  himself." 

He  then  showed   reasons  why  the  Colonies    must  better  their 
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offer  in  order  to  prevent  the  burden  of  such  an  arrangement  from, 
falling  more  heavily  on  Great  Britain  than  on  themselves,  and  re- 
ferred to  an  important  despatch  addressed  by  Lord  Ripon  (1895)  to 
the  governors  of  the  Colonies,  which  was  mistakenly  supposed  to  be 
a  negative  to  their  offer. 

"  That  despatch  is  conclusive,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  particular  proposal 
which  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  suggested  for  our  consideration,  but  it 
does  not  bar  the  door  to  other  proposals,  which,  being  more  favourable,  might 
receive  a  more  favourable  consideration.  There  is  one  passage  in  Lord  Ripon's 
despatch,  most  important  in  my  eyes,  which  somehow  or  other  seems  to  have 
escaped  general  attention.  It  is  a  paragraph  to  this  effect : — 

" '  The  resolution  (that  is,  the  resolution  on  the  Ottawa  Conference)  does 
not  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  Union  comprising  the  whole 
Empire,  whereby  all  the  existing  barriers  to  free  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  various  members  would  be  removed,  and  the  aggregate  customs  revenue 
equitably  apportioned  among  the  different  communities.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment,1 says  Lord  Ripon,  '  would  be  free  in  principle  from  objection,  and  if  it 
were  practicable  would  certainly  prove  effective  in  cementing  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  promoting  its  progress  and  stability.' " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  made  a  summary  of  his  arguments  : — 

"I  have  laid  down  four  propositions  which  I  think  cannot  be  con- 
troverted. 

"  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  universal  desire  among  all  the  members  of  the 
Empire  for  a  closer  union  between  the  several  branches,  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  as  in  ours,  this  is  desirable — nay,  it  is  essential  for  the  existence  of 
the  Empire  as  such. 

"  My  second  proposition  is,  that  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  closer 
union  can  be  most  hopefully  approached  in  the  first  instance  from  its  com- 
mercial side. 

"  My  third  proposition  is,  that  the  suggestions  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  us,  although  we  know  them  to  have  been  made  in  good  part,  are, 
when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests,  not  sufficiently 
favourable  to  be  considered  by  this  country. 

"  My  fourth  proposition  is,  that  a  true  Zollverein  for  the  Empire,  although  it 
would  involve  the  imposition  of  duties  against  foreign  countries,  and  would  be 
in  that  respect  a  derogation  from  the  high  principles  of  free  trade  and  from  the 
practice  of  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  present  time,  would  still  be  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion,  and  might  probably  lead  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  if 
the  Colonies  on  their  part  were  willing  to  consider  it.  ...  We  cannot,  even 
if  we  wished,  imitate  exactly  the  German  Zollverein. 

"We  are  not  conterminous  countries.  We  are  countries  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles  in  some  cases,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  different  countries 
vary  so  considerably  that  it  is  evident  that  in  any  arrangement  as  to  general 
free  trade  within  the  Empire,  exceptions  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  articles 
that  are  chiefly  taxed  for  revenue  purposes. 

"  For  instance,  we  cannot  admit  free  trade  in  spirits  or  in  tobacco,  and  to 
any  gentleman  who  has  any  experience  other  articles  will  suggest  them- 
selves which,  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  or  another,  are  the  subject  of  strictly 
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revenue   duties,  and   might    by  common   agreement   be  excluded   from   any 
such  arrangement. 

"  But  the  principle  which  I  claim  must  be  accepted  if  we  are  to  make  any, 
even  the  slightest,  progress  is,  that  within  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
protection  must  disappear,  and  that  the  duties  must  be  revenue  duties  and  not 
protective  duties,  in  the  sense  of  protecting  the  products  of  one  part  of  the  Empire 
against  those  of  another  part.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  show  how  open  was  his  mind  in  this  matter, 
said  he  wished  not  to  lay  down  a  course  of  policy  which  must  be 
followed,  but  to  provoke  discussion  both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Colonies  on  a  subject  which,  if  prosaic  in  detail,  appealed  in  its  ultimate 
aim  to  our  highest  sentiments  of  patriotism. 

"To  organise  an  Empire — greater  and  more  potent  for  peace  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  world  than  any  that  history  has  ever  known — that  is  a 
dream  if  you  like,  but  a  dream  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed.  We  appreciate 
and  we  cordially  respond  to  the  notes,  the  stirring  notes  of  loyalty  and  affection 
that  have  been  evoked  from  our  Colonies  when  the  great  Mother  Country  has 
appeared  to  be  in  danger. 

"  We  look  forward  with  hope  and  with  confidence  to  the  development  of 
those  countries  which  are  populated  by  our  children  and  by  our  kinsmen,  but 
those  sentiments  alone  will  never  make  an  Empire  unless  they  are  confirmed 
by  bonds  of  material  interest,  and  we  can  only  found  Imperial  unity  upon  a 
common  weal." 

He  concluded  in  the  words  of  a  Canadian  poet  who,  addressing 
the  statesmen  of  the  Dominion,  said  : — 

"  Unite  the  Empire — make  it  stand  compact 

Shoulder  to  shoulder ;  let  its  members  feel 
The  touch  of  brotherhood,  and  act 

As  one  great  nation — strong,  and  true  as  steel." 

From  this  time  onwards,  save  when  he  was  engaged  in  some 
verbal  duelling,  the  only  form  of  exercise  he  cared  for,  with  one 
or  other  of  his  many  foes,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pronouncements 
were  mainly  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  his  colonial  ambitions. 
His  policy  he  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  policy  and  a 
great  one.  There  was  no  dominion  to  be  compared  with  the  British 
dominion,  he  averred,  save  that  of  Rome ;  and  as  the  Romans  had 
acted  so  he  expected  the  British  to  do,  in  order  that  wherever  they 
went  traces  of  their  civilisation  in  the  form  of  admirable  works  might 
be  left  behind.  The  resources  of  the  Colonies  he  hoped  to  develop 
to  their  fullest  extent,  for  the  only  way  of  securing  plenty  of  employ- 
ment and  a  contented  people  lay  in  the  development  of  old  markets 
and  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  Times  were  when  the  public 
took  no  interest  in  the  Colonies,  but  opinions  were  changing,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Chamberlain  hoped,  would  cause  them 
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to  change  still  more.  He  himself  set  to  work  to  stimulate  the  senti- 
ment of  Imperial  patriotism  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  it  is 
remarkable  in  what  short  space  of  time  the  swelling  of  the  seeds  that 
he  had  planted  was  followed  by  encouraging  outbursts  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

A  few  months  later  (June  9,  1896),  speaking  at  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  which  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  British  world,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  fresh  indications  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Empire. 

"  The  very  existence  of  such  a  congress  as  this — the  fact  that  to-day  the 
representatives  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  Australasia,  of  South  Africa,  and  of  our  great  Indian  dependencies 
should  meet  in  London  the  delegates  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— is  evidence  that  we  have  to  a  great  extent  annihilated  space,  and  that  the 
distance  which  separates  us  is  no  longer  any  barrier  to  those  free  communica- 
tions and  that  personal  intercourse  which  are  the  conditions  of  national  unity. 
Insensibly  the  bonds  between  us  are  strengthening  and  multiplying." 

For  a  long  time  past,  he  told  the  visitors,  they  had  been  in 
our  thoughts  ;  their  claims,  their  wishes,  the  resources  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  and  their  political  conditions  had  grown  more  familiar, 
"as  if  we  were  all  provinces  in  one  great  kingdom,  or  states  in  a  true 
Imperial  federation."  Further  agreement  he  hoped  would  bring 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  the  cherished  dream  of  the 
greatest  statesmen — a  union  in  which  free  states,  all  of  them  enjoy- 
ing their  independent  institutions,  would  yet  be  inseparably  united  in 
the  defence  of  common  interests,  and  in  the  observance  of  mutual 
obligations.  He  said  he  had  studied  the  multifarious  proposals  that 
had  been  laid  before  them  and  their  decisions,  and  he  observed  that 
the  same  note  was  repeated  in  them  all. 

"  There  is  one  guiding  principle,  and  I  think  it  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
almost  without  exception,  all  these  resolutions,  whether  they  are  propounded  by 
the  Colonies  or  by  the  home  chambers,  tend  in  the  direction  of  greater  uniformity 
and  of  closer  union  between  these  Colonies  and  ourselves. 

"  I  find  that  you  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  necessity  for  improved  com- 
munications within  the  limits  of  the  Empire ;  that  you  are  asked  also  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  greater  facilities  and  cheaper  facilities  of  inter-Imperial  postage ; 
that  you  are  asked  to  see  whether  some  approach  may  not  be  made  to  greater 
uniformity  in  commercial  law — in  the  laws  regulating  inter-Imperial  commerce : 
and  I  note  one  resolution — which  I  think  comes  from  my  own  city  of  Birming- 
ham— in  favour  of  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council  for  consultation  and 
advice." 

These  proposals  were  of  pressing  importance,  he  said,  but  even 
they  were  dwarfed  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  other  pro- 
posals which  had  in  view  the  commercial  union  of  the  Empire.  If 
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such  union  existed  there  would  be  of  necessity  a  council  of  the 
Empire  which  would  consider,  amend,  and  decide  questions  of  com- 
munication and  commercial  law  in  which  the  whole  Empire  was 
mutually  interested. 

"  Even  Imperial  defence  could  not  be  excluded  from  its  deliberations,  for 
Imperial  defence  is  only  another  name  for  the  protection  of  Imperial  commerce, 
and  to  such  a  council  as  I  have  imagined  to  be  possible,  the  details  of  such 
defence,  the  method  of  carrying  it  out,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  it,  would 
naturally  be  remitted. 

"  Gradually,  therefore,  by  that  prudent  and  experimental  process  by  which 
all  our  greatest  institutions  have  slowly  been  built  up,  we  should  in  this  way, 
I  believe,  approach  to  a  result  which  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  distinguished  from 
a  real  federation  of  the  Empire. 

"  In  my  personal  opinion  this  is  a  question  which  dominates  all  other  Imperial 
interests,  to  which  everything  else  is  secondary,  and  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 

"The  establishment  of  commercial  union  throughout  the  Empire  would  not 
only  be  the  first  step,  but  the  main  step,  the  decisive  step  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  most  inspiring  idea  that  has  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  British 
statesmen." 

He  asserted  that  none  nowadays  denied  the  enormous  benefit  to 
the  British  race  which  would  result  if  such  union  could  be  effected, 
but  up  to  the  present  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  this  object  might  be  attained. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  only  three  lines  of  progress  which  have 
been  suggested,  or  which  can  be  suggested,  to  accomplish  this  great  object* 
The  first  of  them  is  a  proposal  that  the  Colonies  should  abandon  their  own 
fiscal  system,  and  should  adopt  ours ;  that  they  should  carry  out  fully  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade ;  that  they  should  open  their  markets  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  all  the  world ;  and  that  they  should  abandon  entirely  the  protective  duties 
upon  which  now  they  rest  very  largely  for  the  revenues  they  collect. 

"  That  is  a  proposal  which  is  supported  by  the  Cobden  Club,  by  extreme, 
or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  by  orthodox,  free  traders ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  possibly  it  might  be  for  all  concerned  the  best  solution. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  point  out  that  that  would  not  bring  about 
commercial  union  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  generally  understood  the 
word,  because  that  would  be  in  the  direction  of  cosmopolitan  union,  but  would 
offer  no  particular  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  such. 

"  But  what  is  to  my  mind  a  much  more  fatal  objection  is  the  fact  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  Colonies  will  not  adopt  this  proposal.  We  must  con- 
sider it,  therefore,  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  if  we  are  to  wait  until  the 
Colonies  generally  are  converted  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
free  trade,  let  us  recognise  the  fact  that  in  that  case  we  must  postpone  the  hope 
of  commercial  union  to  the  Greek  Kalends." 

Free  trade,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  developed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  for  sixty  years,  had  made  no  converts. 
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Speaking  generally,  there  were  no  signs  of  approach  to  our  system 
on  the  part  either  of  the  Colonies  or  foreign  countries.  Passing  on 
to  the  second  proposal  (which  had  found  expression  at  the  great 
Congress  at  Ottawa,  and  been  favoured  by  some  of  our  principal 
Colonies,  and  advocated  with  great  force  and  eloquence  by  leading 
colonists),  he  explained  its  peculiarities.  It  was  the  very  reverse 
spirit  to  the  previous  one.  The  first  proposal  required  that  the 
Colonies  should  abandon  their  system  in  favour  of  ours,  while  this 
second  required  the  abandonment  of  our  system  in  favour  of  theirs. 
In  effect  it  suggested  that,  while  the  Colonies  should  be  left  abso- 
lutely free  to  impose  what  protective  duties  they  pleased  both  on 
foreign  countries  and  upon  British  commerce,  they  should  be 
required  to  make  a  small  discrimination  in  favour  of  British  trade, 
in  return  for  which  we  were  expected  to  change  our  whole  system, 
and  impose  duties  on  food  and  raw  material. 

"  I  express  again  my  own  opinion  when  I  say,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  in  any  reasonable  time  this  country,  or  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  would  adopt  so  one-sided  an  agreement.  The  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  is  so  large,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colonies  is  comparatively  so 
small,  that  a  small  preference  given  to  us  upon  that  foreign  trade  by  the 
Colonies  would  make  so  trifling  a  difference — would  be  so  small  a  benefit  to 
the  total  volume  of  our  trade — that  I  do  not  believe  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  would  consent  to  make  a  revolutionary  change  for  what  they  would 
think  to  be  an  infinitesimal  gain. 

"  You  will  then  see  that1,  so  far,  we  have  only  arrived  at  a  deadlock. 

"  We  have  a  proposal  by  British  free  traders  which  is  rejected  by  the  British 
Colonies ;  we  have  a  proposal  by  colonial  protectionists  which  is  rejected  by 
Great  Britain. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress  at  all,  to  seek  a  third 
course — a  course  in  which  there  shall  be  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  in  which 
neither  side  will  pedantically  adhere  to  preconceived  conclusions,  in  which  the 
good  of  the  whole  shall  subordinate  the  separate  interests  of  the  parts. 

"  I  admit  that,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  I  find  the  germs  of  such  a  pro- 
posal in  a  resolution  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade.  .  .  .  That  resolution  I  understand  to  be  one  for  the  creation  of 
a  British  Zollverein  or  Customs  Union,  which  would  establish  at  once  prac- 
tically free  trade  throughout  the  British  Empire,  but  would  leave  the  separate 
contracting  parties  free  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  regard  to  duties 
on  foreign  goods,  except  that  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  proposal — 
that  Great  Britain  shall  consent  to  replace  moderate  duties  upon  certain  articles 
which  are  of  large  production  in  the  Colonies.  Now,  if  I  have  rightly  under- 
stood it,  these  articles  would  comprise  corn,  meat,  wool,  and  sugar,  and  perhaps 
other  articles  of  enormous  consumption  in  this  country,  which  are  at  present 
largely  produced  in  the  Colonies,  and  which  might,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, be  wholly  produced  in  the  Colonies,  and  wholly  produced  by  British 
labour. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said,  the  Colonies,  while  maintaining  their 
duties  upon  foreign  importations,  would  agree  to  a  free  interchange  of  com- 
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modities  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  would  cease  to  place  protective  duties 
on  any  product  of  British  labour. 

"  That  is  the  principle  of  the  German  Zollverein,  that  is  the  principle  which 
underlies  federation  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  do  not  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  if  it  were  adopted  it  would  be  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
between  the  British  race  throughout  the  world. 

"  I  say  that  such  a  proposal  as  that  might  commend  itself  even  to  an 
orthodox  free  trader. 

"  It  would  be  the  greatest  advance  that  free  trade  has  ever  made  since  it 
was  first  advocated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  to  extend  its  doctrines  permanently  to  more 
than  300,000,000  of  the  human  race,  and  to  communities  many  of  which  are 
the  most  prosperous,  the  most  thriving,  and  the  most  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
world ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  open  up  to  the  Colonies  an  almost  un- 
limited market  for  their  agricultural  and  other  productions." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  though  the  details  of  the  scheme  needed 
examination,  the  principle  itself  must  be  adopted  if  progress  was  to 
be  made. 

"  If  they  desire,  as  we  believe  they  do,  this  closer  union,  if  they  are  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  of  their  present  arrangements  and  convictions  in  order  to 
secure  it,  let  them  say  so.  Let  the  offer  come  voluntarily  from  them,  and  I  believe 
ft  will  be  considered  in  this  country,  not  in  any  huckstering  spirit,  but  will  be 
entertained  as  part  of  a  greater  policy  that  is  intended  to  unite  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  affection  and  of  interest  all  the  communities  which  are  under  the 
British  flag,  and  all  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  throughout  the  Empire." 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  commerce.  The 
Empire,  he  said,  was  created  by  commerce,  it  was  founded  on 
commerce,  and  could  not  exist  a  day  without  commerce. 

But  this  fact  did  not  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
high  ideal  formed  of  that  world-wide  dominion  which  covers  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  which  to  so  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  persons  has  brought  civilisation  and  security  and  peace. 
It  was  true  that  the  great  Napoleon  called  us  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  his  ambition  to 
open  a  shop  himself.  Therefore  the  taunt  was  born  rather  of 
jealousy  than  of  contempt. 

History,  he  argued,  teaches  us  that  no  nation  has  ever  achieved 
real  greatness  without  the  aid  of  commerce,  and  the  greatness  of  no 
nation  has  survived  the  decay  of  its  trade.  We  had  therefore  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  commerce,  and  to  guard  it.  In  wonder- 
ing often  as  to  our  ultimate  destiny,  he  had  often  asked  himself  if 
we  were  doomed  to  follow  the  empires  of  antiquity ;  to  sink  into  a 
condition  of  mediocrity  or  obscurity.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  would  depend  on  the  eventual  determination  formed  by 
Greater  Britain,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  assurance  of 
a  closer  union.  Great  Britain  was  now  able  to  appreciate  her 
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Colonies  and  dependencies — to  estimate  their  capabilities  for  the 
production  of  every  article  of  general  necessity  or  general  use,  their 
enormous  mineral  and  natural  resources  and  their  expanding 
potentialities.  She  knew  they  must  inevitably  grow  in  wealth  and 
in  power  and  in  intellectual  strength  ;  and  that  day  by  day  they  were 
attracting  to  themselves  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  population. 
Knowing  all  this,  was  it  wonderful  that  she  desired  that  the  ties  of 
blood  and  of  language,  of  laws  and  of  religion,  which  now  bind  her 
children  so  closely  together  should  never  be  loosened  by  selfish 
competition,  by  unworthy  jealousy,  which  nevertheless  insensibly 
spring  up  even  between  kindred  nations  unless  their  institutions  are 
linked  together  by  something  more  material  than  sympathy. 

"  More  and  more  our  sons  leave  our  shores  and  go  to  distant  lands,  and  we 
desire  that  the  lands  to  which  they  go  should  be  Britain,  like  the  land  that  they 
leave. 

"  We  desire  that  if  they  leave  us  they  should  leave  something  of  them- 
selves behind,  and  should  continue  to  cherish  our  aspirations  for  the  greatness 
of  our  common  race. 

"  That  is  our  position.  But  am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Colonies  share 
our  feelings,  and  share  them  to  the  full — that  they  have  no  idea  of  cutting  them- 
selves adrift  from  the  great  history  of  the  Motherland — from  the  glorious 
traditions  in  which  we  find  the  germs  and  origins  of  the  ordered  liberty  which 
they  enjoy ;  from  the  history  of  the  struggles  in  which  their  ancestors  took  no 
mean  part,  and  from  all  the  common  pride  in  the  glories  of  art  and  literature 
which,  perhaps  more  even  than  our  victories  in  arms,  have  made  the  name 
of  Britain  illustrious  ? 

"  No,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  our  Colonies  recognise  the  fact  that  the  life 
of  a  great  nation  is  fuller  than  the  life  of  a  small  one,  and  the  life  of  an  old 
nation  more  instructive  than  the  life  of  a  new  one ;  and  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  this  connection  I  am  quite  convinced  that  none  of  our  Colonies  will 
be  ready  to  abandon  its  part  in  the  heritage  which  belongs  to  all  of  them." 

Feelingly  he  said,  "  We  ask  you  who  come  from  the  Colonies  to 
attach  yourselves  closer  to  us  " — little  knowing  how  soon  and  how 
loyally  the  request  would  be  responded  to  by  millions  of  fellow- 
subjects  ! 

They  had  come  here,  and  could  find  no  signs  of  decrepitude 
and  decaying  greatness,  he  asserted.  The  continued  growth 
of  this  country  was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  those  sister  nations 
we  call  our  Colonies.  It  was  surely  better,  therefore,  to  remain 
the  valued  associate  of  such  an  Empire  than  to  sink  isolated 
and  separate  into  a  fifth-rate  Power.  For  their  commerce  and  for 
ours  it  was  better  to  share  in  the  free  interchange  of  commodities 
between  three  hundred  millions  of  people  than  engage  ourselves  in 
setting  up  barriers  one  against  the  other,  and  in  exciting  a  com- 
petition from  which  all  will  be  sufferers. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was 
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recommended  to  us  by  sentiment,  and  "  sentiment  is  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  in  human  affairs,"  but  it  was  recommended 
to  us  no  less  by  our  material  interests.  "The  forces  of  co- 
hesion are  greater  than  the  forces  that  tend  to  disruption,"  he 
said,  and  though  we  might  not  ourselves  reap  the  harvest,  we  were 
still  sowing  good  seed.  Everything  tending  to  identify  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  Colonies,  and  affording  opportunity  for  personal 
intercourse  and  communion,  he  declared,  would  be  fruitful  in  the 
future,  and  he  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  delegates  from  the 
Colonies  to  recognise  and  reciprocate  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
welcomed  once  more  at  home.  "  I  ask  them  to  carry  back  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe  where  the  Union  Jack  floats  over  the  British 
community  the  assurance  of  the  affection,  the  pride,  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Mother  Country  regards  her  distant  children!" 

That  this  message  found  an  echo  in  every  heart  was  testified 
to  the  full  later  on,  when,  at  the  mere  hint  of  war,  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  over  the  seas  clamoured  for  the  honour  of  risk- 
ing life  and  limb  in  the  old  country's  cause. 

In  November  (1896)  he  discussed  the  statements  of  prominent 
politicians,  who  had  asserted  that  British  trade  is  being  undermined 
by  foreign  competition,  that  British  manufacturers  lack  their  old 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  that  British  workmen  have  lost  their 
cunning.  After  comparing  British  and  German  progress  and  various 
statistics,  he  said  : — 

"They  give  to  us  no  reason  for  excessive  alarm.  They  do  show  that 
in  certain  branches  of  our  trade,  in  particular  industries,  particular  classes  of 
goods,  we  have  been  outstripped  by  our  competitors,  and  have  lost  trade  which 
we  ought  to  have  maintained.  Well,  what  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  The  reasons, 
no  doubt,  are  multifarious,  but  the  principal  reason  undoubtedly  is  to  be  found 
in  what  I  must  call  the  too  great  independence  of  our  manufacturing  population. 
By  manufacturing  population  I  include  all  classes,  the  manufacturers  themselves 
and  their  workpeople,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  late  years  our  com- 
petitors abroad,  and  especially  our  German  competitors,  have  shown  a  greater 
willingness  than  we  have  shown  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  markets,  to 
consult  the  wishes,  and,  if  you  like,  the  prejudices,  of  their  customers. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  theory  with  certain  of  our  manufacturers  that  consumers 
were  sent  into  the  world  by  Providence  in  order  to  take  the  things  which  they 
(the  manufacturers)  make,  and  that  there  is  no  corresponding  obligation  at  all 
upon  the  manufacterers  to  make  the  goods  that  the  consumers  want.  .  .  ." 

He  expressed  his  belief  in  maintenance  of  the  high  standard 
of  technical  and  scientific  instruction,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
abreast  with  the  current  of  industrial  progress.  Looking  at  the 
question  of  invention — one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
increase  of  our  trade — he  said  it  would  be  found  that  since  the 
change  in  the  Patents  Act,  which  he  had  inaugurated  in  1883,  the 
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number  of  patents  annually  taken  out  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
had  risen  from  something  like  6000  to  nearly  30,000 ;  and  as  a 
curious,  a  most  interesting,  and  a  most  encouraging  fact,  he  men- 
tioned that  many  of  the  greatest  inventions  that  had  recently  been 
made — inventions  which  had  led,  like  the  cycle  industry,  to  the 
employment  of  an  enormous  number  of  people  in  this  country— 
had  been  English  inventions. 


II.  — THE  WORK  OF  1896-9  — THE  FIRST  COLONIAL  CONFER- 
ENCE, 1897  — QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  JUBILEE  —  STEPS  TOWARDS 
FEDERATION 

Most  illuminating  is  the  summary  of  the  year's  work  ending  on  the 
30th  of  January  1897,  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  gave  in  response 
to  the  toast  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  "  at  the  dinner  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Jewellers'  and  Silversmiths'  Association.  He  alluded  to  the 
period  of  great  anxiety,  even  of  danger,  that  had  been  passed,  one  in 
which  a  false  step  might  have  led  to  collision,  and  brought  the  country 
into  a  conflict  the  issue  of  which  none  could  foresee.  If  the  danger 
had  not  entirely  disappeared,  it  had  receded  without  loss  to  our  proper 
influence,  or  any  derogation  of  the  primary  objects  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  had  in  view.  He  went  on  to  show  how,  in 
relation  to  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  Lord 
Salisbury  by  his  patience,  firmness,  and  resolution  had  convinced 
the  Powers  of  Europe  — "  always,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  inclined 
to  suspicion  where  England  is  concerned"  —  that  there  was  a 
disinterested  desire  for  peace,  and  that  the  misgovernment  com- 
plained of,  so  far  as  our  influence  extended,  should  be  brought  to 
an  end.  It  may  here  be  explained  that  in  August  1896  a  band  of 
Armenian  armed  revolutionaries  had  taken  possession  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  killed  the  guards,  and  barricaded  themselves  within  the  build- 
ing. Promptly  the  Turks  uprose,  massacring  right  and  left,  till  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  were  forced  to  interfere.  For  some 
time  the  Sultan  withstood  remonstrance,  until  a  huge  outcry  uprose 
against  the  assassin  for  "  deliberately  parading  massacre  under  the 
eyes  of  every  Court  in  Europe." 

Another  point  which  gave  excuse  for  unmitigated  congratulation 
was  that  the  cloud  that  had  overshadowed  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  had  been  dispelled  by  mutual  concessions,  honourable 
alike  to  statesmen  of  both  countries.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  treaty  of  arbitration  had  been  signed  by  two 
great  Powers — great  Powers  equally  proud,  sensitive,  justly  con- 
fident in  their  strength  and  resource,  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
make  war  absolutely  impossible  between  them. 
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This  achievement  Mr.  Chamberlain  characterised  as  one  worthy 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen ;  for  though  he  believed  it  was  the  general 
desire  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  all  the  Powers,  he  deemed  it 
more  than  a  desire — almost  a  religion — with  us  to  perpetually  preserve 
feeling  of  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  character  with  our  kinsfolk 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  did  not  know  what  course  might  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  was  optimistic,  for  he  had 
had  some  experience. 

"  Nine  years  ago  I  was  myself  instrumental  in  making  a  treaty  by  which 
the  then  Government  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  then  Government  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  agreed  upon  terms  by  which  a  long  standing  fishery  dispute  was 
settled.  But  that  treaty,  as  you  know,  was  rejected  by  the  then  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  But  although  the  treaty  was  rejected,  the  negotiations  were 
not  fruitless,  for  the  modus  vivendi  which  accompanied  that  treaty,  which  was 
intended  only  to  occupy  a  temporary  place  until  the  treaty  was  ratified,  has 
since  been  renewed  again  and  again,  so  that  the  quarrel  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  embitter  our  relations  has  been  allowed  peacefully  to  slumber 
ever  since." 

He  was  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Senate  would  not 
reject  the  latest  treaty,  and  that  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  support  the  effort  at  peace  that 
it  was  the  general  desire  to  maintain. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  Guiana- Venezuelan  difficulty  may  help 
to  make  Mr.  Chamberlain's  allusion  more  fully  appreciated.  On 
December T  17,  1895,  President  Cleveland  made  an  extremely 
arrogant  pronouncement  as  to  the  dispute  over  the  Guiana- 
Venezuelan  boundary.  The  tenor  of  it  was  suggestive  that  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  wishing,  as  she  did,  carefully  to  deliminate  the 
area  of  British  Guiana,  desired  to  enlarge  it,  and  he  required  from 
the  Government  a  definite  answer  as  to  whether  Great  Britain 
would  submit  the  subject  to  arbitration.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  request.  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to  submit  the  subject  to 
arbitration  at  the  beck  and  call  of  President  Cleveland,  who  was 
making  a  bid  for  the  Irish- American  vote,  and  had  really  no  claim 
to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  matter.  What  claim  he  thought  he 
had  was  based  on  the  doctrine  propounded  by  President  Monroe  in 
1828,  who  believed  that  extension  of  the  monarchical  powers  of 
Europe  in  America  would  be  dangerous  to  the  United  States. 
This,  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  America,  is  an  ancient  creed  crusted 
and  saintly  as  the  Cobden  doctrine  in  England;  but  there  is  no 
political  reason  that  such  creeds  should  be  accepted  as  gospel,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  was  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  American  apostle 
as  interpreted  by  President  Cleveland.  The  Prime  Minister  wrote 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  design  to  seize  territory  that  properly 
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belonged  to  Venezuela,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  submit  to 
arbitration  involving  the  transfer  of  British  subjects,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  settled  rule  of  a  British  Colony,  to  a  nation  of  different 
race  and  language,  whose  political  system  was  subject  to  frequent 
disturbance,  and  whose  institutions  too  often  afforded  inadequate 
protection  to  life  and  property.  Thus  came  about  an  alarming 
deadlock — England  and  America  were  at  daggers  drawn — a  panic 
occurred  in  Wall  Street,  and  American  securities  dropped  to  zero. 
The  United  States  then  "climbed  down,"  and  England,  desirous 
of  meeting  things  half-way,  explained  terms — evolved  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Playfair — on  which  arbitration  could  be 
accepted.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (2nd  February  1897), 
it  was  arranged  that  the  boundary  line  between  Guiana  and 
Venezuela  should  be  determined,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October  1899 
the  arbitrators'  award  was  published  to  the  temporary  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  having  described  the  negotiations  with  America, 
passed  on  to  Egyptian  affairs,  and  referred  to  the  brilliantly  led,  and 
the  splendidly  successful  expedition  to  Dongola  by  which  a  great  and 
fertile  province  had  been  rescued  from  a  barbarous  tyranny,  and  had 
been  restored  to  prosperity  and  to  civilisation. 

That  was  something  of  which  we,  as  a  country,  might  be  proud, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  our  foreign  critics.  He  hoped  that  this 
policy,  which  he  believed  had  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen,  might  be  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  that 
before  very  long  the  tyranny  of  the  Khalifa  might  be  destroyed,  and 
the  security  of  Egypt  established,  by  giving  to  that  country  the 
practical  and  substantial  control  of  the  great  river  upon  which  its 
existence  depends.  Much  had  been  said  regarding  the  obligations 
of  the  country  to  Armenia,  and  there  was  a  "  forward  party  "  that 
would  carry  us  back  to  universal  war  in  pursuit  of  its  views.  But 
while  ready  to  recognise  our  moral  obligation,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
averred  it  was  necessary  to  remember  our  limitations  in  regard  to 
power  and  resource. 

"  We  have  a  moral  obligation  which  is  equally  incumbent  upon  us  in  regard 
to  the  Soudan,  and  that  is  an  obligation  which  is  well  within  our  power  and 
our  resources. 

"We  have  an  opportunity  if  we  seize  it,  which  comes  seldom  to  any 
civilised  nation,  of  reducing,  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree,  the  sum  of 
human  misery  and  human  suffering  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Government  will  be  backward  in  fulfilling  this  obligation,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  countrymen  will  be  backward  in  their  support.  I  say  that 
the  three  events  to  which  I  have  referred — the  establishment  of  the  concert  of 
Europe  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  misgovernment  in  Turkey,  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  arbitration  with  the  United  States,  and  the  expedition  to  Dongola — form 
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altogether  a  record  of  which  no  Government  need  be  ashamed ;  and  I  admit  I 
was  a  little  surprised,  although  I,  perhaps  more  than  most  people,  should  make 
allowance  for  election  speeches,  because  I  have  made  more  than  most  people — 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  a  very  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
John  Morley,  the  other  day  took  a  general  view  of  what  we  called  the  political 
drama  and  found  everything  bad,  everything  without  excuse." 

This  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  to  be  rather  a  dyspeptic  view 
of  affairs.  Mr.  Morley  was  doubtless  dealing  with  domestic  con- 
troversies, and  he  ventured  to  say  that  he  feared  that  the  Radicals 
were  apt  to  forget  in  their  attention  to  domestic  controversies  that 
these  things  were  of  minor  importance  in  proportion  to  'the  part 
which  the  country  was  called  on  to  play  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Little  Englanders  might  say  what  they  chose — "we  are 
a  great  governing  race — predestined  by  our  defects  as  well  as  by 
our  virtues  to  spread  over  the  habitable  globe,  and  to  enter  into 
relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Our  very  existence  de- 
pended on  it.  It  was  impossible  to  concern  ourselves  with  purely 
domestic  affairs,  for  while  the  country  exists,  Foreign  and  Colonial 
affairs  must  continue  to  be  of  pre-eminent  interest  to  the  British 
people.  Therefore  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Opposition  to  con- 
demn and  to  criticise,  they  must  offer  an  alternative  policy — construct 
a  programme  of  their  own.  To  him  it  seemed  as  though  the  policy 
of  the  Opposition  would  be  to  leave  undone  all  those  things  which 
the  Government  had  done  or  proposed  to  do,  and  to  do  many  things 
which  they  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  For  instance, 
the  Opposition  would  abandon  Cyprus,  which  the  Government  in- 
tended to  develop  and  to  make  a  prosperous  possession  of  this 
country,  and  retire  from  Egypt,  which  Unionists  intended  to  extend 
and  to  develop. 

"  They  would  cut  down  our  Imperial  dominion  in  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  our  army.  We  propose  to  increase  our  army  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  our  Empire.  They  would  destroy  the  Union  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  we  are  pledged  to  maintain,  and  I  gather  that  they  would  lay 
additional  taxation  upon  the  people  of  England  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  and 
a  half,  in  order  to  start  Ireland  fair  as  an  independent  country,  as  what  they 
call  a  separate  entity. 

"  If  these  be  the  two  policies — and  I  think  I  have  stated  them  fairly — I  am 
perfectly  content  to  leave  the  choice  to  you,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

He  then  referred  to  his  own  department  in  this  year  of  jubilee, 
a  date  marking  an  absolutely  unparalleled  chapter  in  the  history  of 
England.  Many  previous  loyal  demonstrations  had  been  made,  but 
this  time  there  had  been  an  effort  to  secure  a  unique  spectacle — a 
personal  representation  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole — the  Empire  with 
its  eleven  millions  of  square  miles  of  territory,  with  its  three  hundred 
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and  fifty  millions  of  people,  with  their  differing  religions,  constitutions, 
customs,  and  manners,  all  united  solely  by  the  bond  of  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  of  these  realms. 

"  You  will  have  seen  that  a  proposal  has  been  made,  and  is  being  carried 
out,  to  secure  such  a  demonstration,  and  that  an  invitation  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  self-governing  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  to  come  to 
England,  and  to  take  part  in  this  unique  ceremonial.  I  have  every  reason  from 
the  replies  I  have  already  received  to  believe  that  the  invitation  has  been  grati- 
fying to  the  Colonies,  and  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  tendered. 

"  These  gentlemen  will  come  here  as  the  guests  of  the  Queen.  .  .  . 

"  They  are  the  rulers  of  kingdoms  almost  all  of  which  are  manyfold  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  and  all  of  them  inhabited  by  considerable 
populations,  that  are  destined  to  become  at  no  distant  date  great  nations, 
animated,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  by  affection  and  regard  for  the  great  mother- 
land that  has  given  them  birth,  and  that  has  instilled  into  their  hearts  those 
sentiments  of  equal  justice  and  ordered  liberty  which  have  hitherto  accompanied 
their  progress  as  independent  and  self-governing  states.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity,  not  merely  in  London,  but  in  our  great  provincial  centres, 
of  welcoming  these  rulers  of  states  beyond  the  sea,  these  men  who,  under  the 
Queen,  are  the  constitutional  heads  of  the  communities  which,  by  their  free 
choice,  have  selected  them  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  these  provinces  of  a 
great  Empire. 

"  We  shall  have  them ;  we  shall  have  at  the  same  time  a  representation  of 
the  great  Crown  Colonies,  with  their  infinite  variety  of  climate  and  of  produc- 
tion, and  in  this  way  we  will  secure  a  demonstration  that  no  other  country  can 
make — a  demonstration  of  power,  of  influence,  and  of  beneficent  work  which 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  best  and  most  revered  of  English  Sovereigns." 

He  then  expressed  his  belief  that  such  a  meeting  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  the  members  of  the  Government 
would  lead  to  the  exchange  of  ideas  about  matters  of  common  and 
material  interest,  such  as  closer  commercial  union,  the  representation 
of  the  Colonies,  common  defence,  which  would  be  productive  of 
the  best  results.  "We  want  to  show  these  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
Colonies  they  worthily  represent,  that  the  days  of  apathy  and  indif- 
ference have  passed  away,  that  we  have  confidence  in  them,  and 
hope  in  their  closer  union  with  ourselves.  We  want  to  prove  to 
them  that  we  are  proud  of  them,  proud  as  we  believe  them  to  be 
of  us." 

Elsewhere  and  at  the  Colonial  Institute  he  traced  the  history  of 
Her  Majesty's  possessions  from  the  time  in  the  eighteenth  century 
when  we  began  to  be,  and  when  we  ultimately  became,  a  great 
Imperial  Power.  He  showed  how  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  the  Colonies  were  regarded,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  every 
European  Power  that  owned  them,  as  possessions  valuable  in 
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proportion  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  they  were  to  the  Mother 
Country,  who,  under  that  order  of  ideas,  was  not  truly  a  mother  at 
all,  but  rather  stood  in  the  light  of  a  grasping  and  absentee  landlord 
desiring  to  take  from  his  tenants  the  utmost  rents  he  could  exact. 

The  Colonies  were  merely  valued  and  maintained  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  would  be  a  source  of  profit — of  direct  profit — to 
the  Mother  Country. 

From  this,  the  first  stage  of  colonial  feeling,  we  were  rudely 
awakened  by  the  War  of  Independence  in  America,  from  the  dream 
that  the  Colonies  could  be  held  for  our  profit  alone.  When  the 
second  chapter  was  entered  upon,  public  opinion  seemed  to  have 
drifted  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  because  the  Colonies  were 
no  longer  a  source  of  revenue  it  seemed  to  have  been  believed  and 
argued  by  many  people  that  their  separation  from  us  was  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  that  that  separation  should  be  desired  and 
encouraged  in  case  they  might  prove  an  encumbrance  and  a  source 
of  difficulty. 

It  was  while  those  views  were  still  entertained,  while  the  Little 
Englanders  were  still  in  their  full  career,  that  the  Colonial  Institute 
was  founded  to  protest  against  doctrines  so  injurious  to  our  interests 
and  so  derogatory  to  our  honour.  "  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  that  what 
was  then,  as  it  were,  *  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness/  is  now  the 
expressed  and  determined  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
British  people.  Partly  by  the  efforts  of  this  institute  and  similar 
organisations,  partly  by  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Froude  and 
Seeley,  but  mainly  by  the  instinctive  good  sense  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  at  large,  we  have  now  reached  the  third  stage  in  our 
history,  and  the  true  conception  of  our  Empire. 

"  What  is  that  conception  ? 

"  As  regards  the  self-governing  Colonies,  we  no  longer  talk  of 
them  as  dependencies.  The  sense  of  possession  has  given  place  to 
the  sentiment  of  kinship.  We  think  and  speak  of  them  as  part  of 
ourselves — as  part  of  the  British  Empire  united  to  us — although 
they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  world — by  ties  of  kindred,  of 
religion,  of  literature,  and  of  language,  and  joined  to  us  by  the  seas 
that  formerly  seemed  to  divide  us." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  British  Empire  was  not  confined 
to  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  in- 
cluded a  much  greater  area,  a  much  more  numerous  population  in 
tropical  climes,  where  no  considerable  European  settlement  is  possible, 
and  where  the  native  population  must  always  vastly  outnumber  the 
white  inhabitants  ;  yet  in  these  cases  also  the  same  change  had 
come  over  the  Imperial  idea.  Here  also  the  sense  of  possession 
had  given  place  to  a  different  sentiment,  the  sense  of  obligation. 
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"  We  feel  now  that  our  rule  over  these  territories  can  only  be 
justified  if  we  can  show  that  it  adds  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  I  maintain  that  our  rule  does  bring,  and  has 
brought,  security  and  peace  and  comparative  prosperity  to  countries 
that  never  knew  these  blessings  before.  .  .  ." 

Referring  to  strong  measures  that  were  sometimes  necessary  in 
dealing  with  savage  races,  he  recalled  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Selous  of  a  philanthropist,  who,  sitting  cosily  by  his  fireside,  de- 
nounced the  methods  by  which  British  civilisation  was  promoted. 

"This  philanthropist  complained  of  the  use  of  Maxim  guns  and 
other  instruments  of  warfare,  and  asked  why  we  could  not  proceed 
by  more  conciliatory  methods,  and  why  the  impis  of  Lobengula 
could  not  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  fined  five  shillings,  and 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace."  Though  the  example  was  an 
exaggeration,  it  served  to  show  the  attitude  of  persons  who  were 
unable  to  understand  the  gigantic  task  of  wielding  the  sceptre  over 
lawless  tribes.  In  regard  to  the  British  rule  in  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  the  task  was  comparatively  light. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  in  the  practical  possibility  of  a 
federation  of  the  British  race,  but  I  know  that  it  will  come,  if  it 
does  come,  not  by  pressure,  not  by  anything  in  the  nature  of 
dictation  from  this  country,  but  it  will  come  as  the  realisation  of 
a  universal  desire,  as  the  expression  of  the  dearest  wish  of  our 
Colonial  fellow-subjects  themselves."  Such  a  result,  he  said,  would 
be  to  the  interests  of  both  our  Colonies  and  ourselves — and  he  had 
every  confidence  in  the  future. 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  anticipate  with  Lord  Macaulay  the  time 
when  the  New  Zealander  will  come  here  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  great  dead  city.  No,  I  see  no  visible  signs  of  decrepitude  and 
decay.  The  Mother  Country  is  still  able  to  send  forth  troops  of 
stalwart  sons  to  people  and  to  occupy  the  waste  spaces  of  the  earth  : 
but  yet  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  sister  nations  whose  love 
.and  affection  we  demand,  may  in  the  future  equal  and  even  surpass 
our  greatness. 

"  A  transatlantic  capital  may  rise  across  the  seas,  which  will 
throw  into  the  shade  the  glories  of  London  itself ;  but  in  the  years 
that  must  intervene  let  it  be  our  endeavour,  let  it  be  our  task,  to 
keep  alive  the  torch  of  Imperial  patriotism,  to  keep  all  the  affection 
and  the  confidence  of  our  kinsmen  across  the  seas,  that  so  in  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune  the  British  Empire  may  present  an  unbroken 
front  to  all  her  foes,  and  may  carry  on  even  to  distant  ages  the 
glorious  traditions  of  the  British  flag." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  working  with  all  his  might  to  make 
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his  colonial  schemes  fruitful,  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  the 
social  programme  that  lay  at  the  base  of  his  Imperial  air  castles. 
For  instance,  the  success  attending  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  (1897)  mav  be  attributed  to  him,  though  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  exerted  himself  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  fought  and  argued,  bargained  and  "  devilled,"  encoun- 
tering many  gales  and  weathering  the  tempests  as  only  one  of 
his  matchless  courage  and  experience  could  weather  them.  His 
opinions  on  this  matter  have  been  quoted,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  heated  controversies,  led  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  that  raged  round  various  clauses  and 
amendments,  which  occupied  the  month  of  May.  Sufficient  to 
say,  the  scheme  was  admittedly  one  of  the  best  on  record  for 
affording  practical  succour  to  working  men,  though  it  did  not 
attain  that  acme  of  perfection  that  the  Opposition  are  wont  to 
look  for  and  to  expect  from  Unionist  quarters !  The  Radicals  criti- 
cised the  Bill  as  having  no  control  over  a  certain  class  of  employer, 
who  had  but  to  cover  his  responsibilities  by  taking  out  a  general 
policy  of  insurance,  and  so  nd  himself  of  the  need  to  take  precautions 
regarding  the  safety  of  his  employees.  The  Bill  was  passed,  said 
Lord  Londonderry,  owing  to  "  the  dominating  will  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  whose  Radical  views  on  Home  politics  we  have  always 
regarded  with  disapproval,  however  much  we  may  admire  him  as  an 
Imperialist." 

As  a  result  of  these  Radical  views  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
socialistic  measure  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  coal  mines,  by 
which  the  workers  at  the  insalubrious  trade  were  protected.  That 
the  measure  did  not  go  far  enough,  after  events  proved  ;  it  was, 
however,  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Act  was  a  valuable  move  in 
the  direction  of  reform. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  has  been  said,  had  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  Colonial  Premiers  to  attend  the  Jubilee.  Not  only  did  the 
Premiers  decide  to  visit  England,  but  detachments  of  their  troops 
were  also  brought  over  to  add  lustre  to  the  Imperial  array.  On  all 
sides  cordiality  reigned.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Liverpool 
(June  12,  1897)  referred  to  the  days  of  the  Manchester  School, 
when  it  was  questioned  how  long  the  Colonies  would  adhere  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  went  on  to  show  how  times  and  opinions  had 
changed,  doubts  had  disappeared,  and  a  progressive  colonial  policy 
and  a  strong  desire  for  closer  union  and  closer  commercial  relation- 
ship had  taken  the  place  of  misgiving.  The  Premiers  responded — 
Mr.  Seddon,  Sir  George  Turner,  Mr.  Laurier,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Sir  E.  Braddon,  each  in  due  course  expressing  their 
opinions  cordially  and  hopefully  regarding'the  future,  though  some, 
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in  regard  to  the  commercial  rapprochement,  ventured  to  doubt 
if  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  England  to  modify  her  widespread 
and  ingrained  system  of  free  trade. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  if  Great  Britain  would  make  the  first 
advance,  hands  would  be  held  out  on  all  sides.  At  the  conference 
(held  at  Downing  Street  on  the  24th  of  June)  between  the  Colonial 
Prime  Ministers  this  sentiment  was  patent.  The  subjects  under 
discussion  were  the  relations,  political  and  commercial,  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  self-governing  Colonies :  Imperial  defence, 
a  Pacific  cable  much  desired  by  Canada  and  Australia,  Imperial 
penny  postage,  and  alien  immigration.  Mr.  Chamberlain  repeated 
his  views  regarding  the  advantages  of  closer  union  and  his  ideal  of 
a  Federal  Council — an  ideal  that  some  of  the  Australian  guests 
deemed  impracticable.  There  was  one  point  which,  above  all 
others,  he  desired  should  be  borne  in  mind.  A  time  would  come 
when  the  Colonies  would  desire  a  substitute  in  lieu  of  the  slight 
relationship  at  present  existing,  a  true  partnership.  In  that  case 
they  would  want  their  share  of  the  management  of  the  Empire, 
"  which  we  like  to  think  is  as  much  theirs  as  ours.'*  But  hand  in 
hand  with  the  privilege  of  management  and  of  control  must  come 
obligation  and  responsibility.  Some  form  of  contribution  towards 
the  expense  for  common  objects  would  be  needed.  This  view  was 
somewhat  startling,  and  the  visitors  looked  like  churchgoers  who 
suddenly  find  they  have  dropped  in  for  the  collection.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colonies  were  obviously  disinclined  towards  the 
contribution  suggested,  though  they  fully  concurred  with  the  principle 
of  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  of  union. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  decided  that  the  existing  political 
relations  were  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
things,  that  a  Federal  Union  would  be  desirable  for  colonies 
geographically  united,  and  that  periodical  conferences  should  be 
held  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  common  concern.  Mr. 
Laurier  denounced  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  and  was 
sympathetically  supported  by  the  other  Premiers,  who  agreed  to 
discuss  whether  it  were  possible  for  the  Colonial  Governments  to 
give  preference  to  the  products  of  Great  Britain.  (As  a  result  of 
this  discussion,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  ist  of  August 
1898,  when  the  denounced  treaties  expired,  British  goods  were 
admitted  into  Canada  at  a  reduction  of  25,  and  later  at  33!, 
per  cent,  under  the  rate  for  the  productions  of  other  countries.) 
The  Colonial  Premiers  also  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  restrictions  preventing  the 
investments  of  trust  funds  in  Colonial  stock  should  be  removed. 
In  deference  to  that  opinion  Mr.  Chamberlain  subsequently  ex- 
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erted  himself,  and  in  due   course   the   Colonial    Stocks   Act   was 
passed. 

The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  union  was  advanced  in  many 
other  ways.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  an  innovation  calculated 
to  enhance  the  cordiality  of  the  military  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  principle  of  Imperial  defence.  He  suggested  that  Australian  or 
Canadian  regiments  should  come  over  for  a  year's  training  with  the 
British  army,  while  certain  British  troops  made  a  corresponding  stay 
in  the  Colonies.  He  pointed  out  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  every  war  in  which  we  had  been  engaged  had  at  the  bottom 
some  colonial  interests,  the  interest  of  a  colony  or  a  great  depen- 
dency like  India.  But  for  the  Empire,  our  expenses,  naval  and 
military,  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  what  they  were. 
The  interests  of  Australia  had  more  than  once  been  threatened 
by  powerful  nations.  South  Africa  was  confronted  with  rivals. 
Canada  might  at  any  time  be  brought  face  to  face  with  an  antagonist 
such  as  Japan  or  Russia.  We  had  therefore  a  common  interest  in 
Imperial  defence,  and  should  have  a  common  scheme  of  defence 
against  any  possible  or  probable  enemy.  "  It  has  been  a  great  pride 
to  us,"  he  said,  "that  Australia  in  the  first  instance  offered  volun- 
tarily a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  British  Navy,  besides  taking  her 
full  share  of  her  own  military  defences."  We  had  now  to  recognise 
that  the  Cape  Colony  was  following  this  patriotic  course,  and  though 
it  was  impossible  to  say  on  what  conditions  these  gifts  might  be 
offered  or  continued,  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  been  made  was 
heartily  reciprocated  in  this  country.  It  was  not  the  amount  that 
had  to  be  considered ;  that  was  absolutely  trifling.  "  We  are 
looking  to  the  Colonies  as  still  children,  but  rapidly  approaching 
manhood.  In  the  lifetime,  perhaps,  of  some  of  us  we  may  see  the 
population  doubled.  Certainly  in  the  lifetime  of  our  descendants 
there  will  be  great  nations  where  now  there  are  comparatively 
sparse  populations,  and  to  establish  in  the  early  days  this  principle 
of  mutual  support  and  of  a  truly  Imperial  patriotism  is  a  great  thing, 
of  which  our  Colonial  statesmen  may  well  be  proud." 

He  then  proceeded  in  words  to  sketch  the  outline  that  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination,  the  outline  of  an  Imperial  picture  which 
curiously  enough,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  was  to  present  itself 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  He  viewed  colonial  regiments  flocking 
over  to  us  eager  to  engage  not  merely  in  military  exercises,  but 
to  "share  in  the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  British  army,  and  to 
take  their  part  in  the  expeditions  in  which  the  British  army  might 
be  engaged."  He  saw  no  reason  why  these  troops  should  not 
from  time  to  time  fight  side  by  side  with  their  British  colleagues ! 
That  which  he  had  suggested  might  take  place  with  regard  to 
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Canada,  with  regard  to  such  fine  forces  as  those  whose  repre- 
sentatives from  some  of  the  colonies  of  Australia  were  in  London,, 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  South  African  colonies. 

Mr.  Goschen  attended  the  conference  in  the  interests  of  the  navy. 
He  pointed  out  as  the  duty  of  the  Colonies  to  look  after  their  shore 
defences,  though  he  said  he  could  not  conceive  a  case,  unless  we 
absolutely  lost  our  sea  power,  when  we  should  think  it  our  duty  not 
to  defend  so  valuable  a  portion  of  our  Empire  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  "We  hold  ourselves  responsible  in  the 
same  way  as  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  Islands."  The  Australian  Premiers  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
They  had  heard  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Goschen  meant  to  ask  them  ta 
increase  the  contribution  of  ,£125,000  a  year,  and  also  to  suggest  the 
abandonment  of  the  agreement  that  Australian  squadrons  should 
not  leave  Australian  waters.  Happily,  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Goschen  were  moderate  in  their  ambitions,  and  it  was  possible 
in  many  cases  to  meet  them  half-way. 

A  Pacific  cable  was  discussed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Imperial,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Australian  Governments  should 
share  proportionately  in  the  undertaking.  In  the  matter  of  alien 
immigration  and  Imperial  postage,  however,  nothing  unanimous  was 
arrived  at — but  on  the  whole  the  debates,  though  they  were  some- 
what disappointing  at  the  moment,  became  seeds  of  future  fruit. 

In  November  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  notable  deliverance  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University.  Even  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  associate 
him  only  with  the  gospel  of  commercialism  and  push,  were  forced  to 
admit  that  in  this  practical  pronouncement  lay  the  true  essence  of 
patriotic  sentiment,  sentiment  as  an  active  force,  and  not  merely  as 
an  instinctive  emotion.  He  was  surprised,  he  said,  to  find  that  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  the  word  patriotism  was  absent,  and  went  on 
to  show  that  the  word  had  its  origin  in  the  patriotism  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Devotion  to  public  duty  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  one's  country  lay  at  the  root  of  the  word,  but  there  were  some, 
he  inferred,  who  could  not  delve  so  deeply  to  the  heart  of  things. 
The  Little  Englander  with  his  "one-sided  and  jaundiced  conception 
of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain  "  came  in  for  some  buffets, 
and  then  referring  to  himself  and  the  changes  that  came  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,  he  said  that  when  so  much  had  altered — persons, 
opinions,  and  circumstances — he  would  think  it  a  sorry  boast  that  he 
alone  remained  unchanged.  Changed  he  was,  but  the  fundamental 
ambition  remained  the  same,  the  ambition  that  had  led  him — with 
faltering  steps  and  by  mistaken  roads  perhaps — to  seek  ever  the 
true  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  "  A 
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vague  attachment  to  the  human  race  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  professions  of  universal 
philanthropy  afford  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  interest  of  one's 
country."  Our  special  interest,  our  duty,  our  national  mission  was 
to  develop  and  colonise  in  order  that  we  might  gather  strength  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  Empire.  Nowadays  we  were  more  numerous, 
more  rich,  and  in  every  way  more  powerful  than  those  ancestors 
who  had  "  laid  the  foundations  of  our  dominion  and  encountered  in 
the  task  a  world  in  arms."  We  did  not  lack  efficient  instruments 
for  our  great  purpose.  We  could  still  count  on  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  our  countrymen,  on  their  ability  to  win  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people  they  are  sent  to  govern  for  their  good. 
"  On  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  Indian  frontier,  amid  the  sands  of 
the  Soudan,  in  the  swamps  and  forests  of  Western  Africa — wherever 
the  British  flag  floats.  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen  are 
to-day  fronting  every  danger  and  enduring  every  hardship,  living  as 
brave  men  and  dying  as  heroes,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty 
and  the  passionate  love  of  their  country.  They  ask  from  us  that 
their  sacrifices  shall  not  be  in  vain  !  If  such  be  then  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  why  should  we  shrink  from  our  task,  or  allow  the  sceptre  cf 
Empire  to  fall  from  our  hands  through  craven  fears  of  being  great  ? 
I  have  faith  in  our  great  race  and  nation.  I  believe  that,  with  all  the 
force  and  enthusiasm  of  which  democracy  alone  is  capable,  they  will 
complete  and  maintain  that  splendid  edifice  of  our  greatness,  which, 
commenced  under  aristocratic  auspices,  has  received  in  these  later 
times  its  greatest  extension ;  and  that  the  facts  of  purpose  and 
strength  of  will  which  are  necessary  to  this  end  will  be  supplied  by 
that  national  patriotism  which  sustains  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
and  makes  possible  the  greatest  sacrifices."  In  the  end  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  fact  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  party 
attacks  had  ceased  to  characterise  the  treatment  of  the  Colonial 
policy  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  congratulation  somewhat 
premature,  as  the  littleness  of  Little  Englanders  afterwards  demon- 
strated. 

Curiously  enough  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  arousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Rosebery  at  Manchester  was  deliver- 
ing a  species  of  prophetic  counterblast — a  panegyric  on  Free  Trade. 
He  told  his  hearers  that  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  Free 
Trade  had  been  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  the  British 
Empire.  Were  the  Colonies  to  be  held  by  sword,  by  arms,  and  by 
ships  of  war,  or  by  the  ties  of  affection  ?  "  I  think  that  in  that 
definition  you  must  include  the  word  *  interests/  If  you  allow  the 
words  '  national  affections '  to  include  national  interests,  you  have  a 
true  and  complete  definition  of  the  British  Empire."  He  further 
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said  that  Free  Trade  was  a  system  upon  which  our  commercial 
trade  had  grown  and  developed,  and  he  believed  that  anything  in 
the  direction  of  an  Imperial  commercial  league  would  weaken  the 
Empire  internally  and  excite  the  permanent  hostility  of  the  whole 
world.  The  renunciation  of  the  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium 
had  caused  a  wholesale  feeling  of  alarm.  What  then  would  be  the 
effect  if  we  should  put  forward  a  Customs  Union.  He  looked  on 
such  a  barrier  spread  over  the  world  as  a  perpetual  menace, 
incentive,  and  irritation  for  war.  Thus  early  the  gauntlet  was 
thrown  down  fully  five  years  before  the  great  tournament,  whose 
end  is  not  yet  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  inspired  mood  did  not  last  long,  for  soon  he  was 
brought  to  terra  firma — the  gladiatorial  arena  whose  arts  he  knew 
so  well.  The  Liberals,  in  consequence  of  victories  at  some  bye- 
elections  (notably  Alderman  Duckworth's  success  in  the  Middleton 
Division  of  Lancashire),  became  highly  elated.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressed  no  surprise.  He  said  the  Unionists  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion had  owed  their  triumph  not  so  much  to  their  own  virtues  as  to 
the  defects  of  their  antagonists.  It  was  a  species  of  penal  operation ; 
"the  criminals"  having  undergone  punishment  would  now  be  restored 
to  favour.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  fulminatory  mood,  jumped  at 
a  chance  of  lunging  out,  described  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  "  bad 
loser,"  who  "lost  his  temper  as  well  as  the  game."  He  said  the 
graceful  style  of  his  (Mr.  Chamberlain's)  political  criticism  was  that 
of  "  a  serpent  gnawing  a  file  "  ;  it  was  "  devoid  of  humour,"  and  its 
propounder  promised  to  become  "  a  Disraeli  manque."  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  tickled.  He  tried  to  trace  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
gyrations  in  the  whirlpool  of  mixed  metaphor  in  which  that  gentle- 
man had  floundered,  but  finally  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
quotation  of  a  descriptive  extract  from  Mr.  Lecky's  history  in  regard 
to  Lord  Thurlow.  Though  he  had  a  strong  bias  towards  harsh 
and  despotic  measures,  wrote  the  author,  he  had  that  "  air  of  cynical, 
brutal,  almost  reckless  candour  which  is  sometimes  the  best  veil  of  a 
time-serving  and  highly  calculating  nature."  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  permit  his  days  of  "  serener  states- 
manship," as  they  have  been  called,  to  be  marred  by  monotonous 


Sir  William  Harcourt  was  not  alone  in  encountering  the  thunders. 
The  air  during  the  year  1898  was  charged  with  electricity.  Dis- 
cussions on  South  African  policy  commingled  with  criticisms  from 
continental  neighbours  (whose  rancour  was  being  assiduously  stirred 
by  Dr.  Leyds  and  the  genuine  Boer  party,  and  certain  Radicals — 
the  artificial  Boer  party — who  plied  any  activity  that  served  their 
political  ends)  helped  to  keep  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  fine  fighting  form, 
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and   to  occasion  those  lightnings  which  invariably  brought  forth 
inimical  notes  of  exclamation  in  varying  Wagnerian  keys. 

He  started  at  Liverpool,  in  January  1898,  with  an  attack  on  the 
Little  Englanders  and  their  arguments  against  the  annexation  of 
sparsely  populated  regions.  He  endeavoured  to  show  how  France 
had  snapped  up  valuable  territory  in  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
was  gaping  for  more,  and  that  Germany  too  within  the  last  few 
years  had  largely  increased  her  Colonial  bounds  and  was  pursuing  a 
rival  policy  to  our  own.  We  were  not  voracious  land-grabbers,  but 
it  was  our  duty  to  keep  on  the  work  our  ancestors  had  begun,  to  peg 
out  claims  for  posterity,  and  to  protect  such  claims  as  we  had  secured. 
What  would  have  happened  to  us  as  an  empire  had  our  ancestors 
thought  the  only  true  investment  was  an  old  stocking,  and  shrunk 
from  pioneering  in  wild  and  desert  regions  ?  Where  would  be 
Canada,  which  was  considered  a  wilderness  of  snow,  in  which  with 
difficulty  a  few  animals  were  trapped  for  their  skins — or  Australia, 
whose  principal  inhabitants,  at  the  period  of  our  annexation,  were 
kangaroos  ? 

The  next  day  he  took  another  thrust,  this  time  at  the  "  Newcastle 
Programme,"  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  extraordinary 
political  jumble  by  saying  that  each  section  of  the  party  consented 
to  swallow  the  thing  on  condition  that  each  was  permitted  to  con- 
tribute his  own  quantum  to  the  hotch-potch.  Naturally,  Mr.  Morley 
retaliated,  denounced  the  West  African  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  condemned  the  grant  that  had  been  proposed  in  aid  of  the  West 
Indies  in  lieu  of  imposing  countervailing  duties  on  Bounty  Sugar, 
describing  it  as  similar  to  a  bounty,  but  "  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  of  a 
different  colour  and  bearing  a  different  label/' 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  (February  8,  1898)  the  need  for  the 
grant  was  described.  "  The  Report  of  the  Commission  which  I 
appointed  in  December  1896  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  certain 
of  my  West  African  Colonies  has  conclusively  established  the  severe 
depression  in  those  Colonies  caused  by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  great  increase  in  its  extent  during  recent  years. 

"  But  this  fall  has  been  artificially  stimulated  by  the  system  of 
bounties  to  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  beetroot  sugar  main- 
tained in  many  European  States.  There  are  signs  of  a  growing 
opinion  in  those  States  that  this  system  is  injurious  to  the  general 
interests  of  their  population ;  and  communications  are  now  in  pro- 
gress between  my  Government  and  the  Governments  principally 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  a  conference  on  the  subject,  which  I  trust 
may  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  bounties.  In  the  meanwhile 
measures  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  the  relief  of  the  immediate 
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necessities  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  for  encouraging  other 
industries,  and  for  assisting  those  engaged  in  sugar  cultivation  to  tide 
over  the  present  crisis." 

On  the  2ist  of  February  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  introduced  and 
explained  the  particulars  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  Its 
terms  conformed  in  many  ways  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original 
scheme  which  Mr.  Parnell  transmogrified  into  that  which  became 
known  as  Home  Rule — and  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  must  be  given 
the  credit  of  having  inspired  most  of  the  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  that  one  by  one  steadily  took  their  place  in  the  programme 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  Bill  aimed  at  giving 
Ireland  a  system  of  local  administration  resembling  that  enjoyed  by 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Redmond  objected  to  it  as  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  Home  Rule,  but  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  not  in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  Home  Rule,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  original  promise  to  accord  a  liberal  measure  of 
self-government  to  Ireland  whenever  she  showed  herself  prepared 
for  it.  Mr.  Healy  declared  that  the  Bill  would  be  received  in  Ire- 
land with  profound  satisfaction,  and  its  provisions  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  from  Mr.  John  Morley  and  the  Irish  party  in  general, 
who  naturally  reserved  the  right  to  criticise.  The  Bill  was  passed 
in  July,  and  came  into  operation  in  January  1899.  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  received  many  congratulations  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
had  piloted  it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Times  gave  it 
a  paternal  blessing,  quoting  the  hope  expressed  by  Lord  Salisbury 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  (1881),  that  "it  may  do 
some  good  to  the  Irish  tenant,  and  not  much  harm  to  the  Irish 
landlord." 

Another  Bill  (one  for  promoting  agricultural  and  technical 
education  in  Ireland)  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Whates  as  a 
further  expression  of  "  the  Balfourian  policy  of  killing  Home  Rule 
by  kindness."  In  reality  the  Act  was  modelled  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  programme  (1888)  for  assisting  the 
development  of  Irish  resources,  improving  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country,  and  alleviating  the  poverty  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  fount  of  political  disaffection.1  This  Act  created  a  depart- 
ment for  agriculture  which  should  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Government  in  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  fisheries,  education, 
under  special  Acts,  &c.  The  London  Government  Act  abolishing 
the  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  and  establishing  in  lieu  of  them 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  was  introduced  in  the  session,  but 
the  mere  hint  of  it  met  with  so  hostile  a  reception  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  constrained  to  number  it  among  the  "massacred  innocents.1' 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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(The  Act,  however,  eventually  became  law,  and  came  into  operation 
on  the  8th  of  November  1900.)  This  Act  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  long-cherished  ideas  for  the  decentralisation 
of  self-government,  and  though  it  did  not  affect  the  County  Council, 
it  split  London  into  sixteen  new  areas,  each  with  a  council  organised 
on  the  same  lines  as  a  Provincial  Municipal  Council,  with  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors.  Originally  it  was  intended  that  women 
should  be  eligible  as  councillors,  then  it  was  suggested  they  should 
be  eligible  also  for  the  post  of  aldermen,  but  finally  Lord  Dun- 
raven  in  the  House  of  Lords  put  a  stopper  on  feminine  emancipation 
by  securing  the  provision  that  no  woman  should  be  eligible  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  alderman,  or  councillor. 

Before  proceeding  to  recount  further  events  of  the  year,  explana- 
tion must  be  made  regarding  the  strained  relations  existing  between 
Russia  and  England  owing  to  the  affairs  in  China  resulting  from  the 
victory  of  Japan.  Having  assisted  China  to  pay  off  some  of  the  war 
indemnity,  the  British  naturally  became  largely  interested  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  a  mis- 
sionary, demanded  as  compensation,  and  as  assurance  of  good  be- 
haviour, the  city  and  bay  of  Kiao-Chau.  Thus  the  scramble  for  China 
began,  and  soon  Russia  (by  means  of  a  secret  agreement  with 
Germany)  sent  a  fleet  to  winter  in  Port  Arthur  and  the  Yellow 
Sea.  With  the  Germans  at  Kiao-Chau,  and  the  Russians  at  Port 
Arthur,  the  British  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  post  them- 
selves at  Wai-Hai-Wei,  and  thus  keep  watch  on  rivals  on  either  hand. 
To  obtain  the  lease  of  this  port,  which  was  still  the  possession  of 
Japan,  the  Government  offered  a  loan  to  settle  Japan's  claim.  By 
the  conditions  of  the  loan,  the  British  were  also  to  open  three  new 
treaty  ports,  Talienwan,  Siangin,  and  Nanning.  Now  the  Russians 
coveted  Talienwan,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  whereas  Port  Arthur 
was  ice-bound  in  winter,  Talienwan  all  the  year  round  would  be  an 
open  gate  to  their  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  They  competed  with 
the  British  for  the  treasure,  and  China  in  order  not  to  displease  one 
or  other  Power  backed  out  of  the  loan  affair  altogether.  Finally,  in 
February,  China  failing  to  raise  an  internal  loan,  borrowed  sixteen 
millions  from  the  Hong- Kong  and  Shanghai,  and  German  Asiatic 
Banks,  and  Great  Britain  obtained  "  all  she  wanted  save  the  opening 
of  Talienwan  and  Nanning." 

In  April  it  was  found  that  Russia — like  the  Irishman  who  went 
to  stay  the  night  with  a  friend  and  remained  forty-five  years — had 
determined  not  merely  to  winter  in  Port  Arthur,  but  to  settle  down 
for  half  a  century.  She  had  obtained  from  China  a  lease  of  Port 
Arthur,  Talienwan,  and  its  vicinity,  and  presently  came  troops  and 
ships,  and  Russia  announced  that  she  was  "  entering  China  as  the 
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standard-bearer  of  Christian  culture  and  civilisation."  Germany 
chuckled  over  the  defeat  of  British  diplomacy ;  France  gloated ! 
Lord  Salisbury  ordered  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  The  show,  with  our  prospective  ally  Japan  in  force  near 
at  hand,  was  formidable.  Finally  (July  i,  1898)  a  Convention  was 
signed  by  which  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  to  be  leased  by  China  to  the 
British  so  long  as  the  Russians  should  occupy  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
situation  was  improved — if  not  saved. 

But  meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  keenly  alive,  not  only  to 
the  checkmate  but  to  the  windings  of  Russian  diplomacy  that  had 
led  to  it.  On  the  I3th  of  May  he  commented  on  the  isolated  posi- 
tion held  by  Great  Britain,  and,  according  to  his  then  view,  the 
isolation  did  not  appear  quite  so  "  splendid  "  as  when  described  by 
the  Canadian  politician.  He  did  not  confess  this,  but  he  admitted 
that  new  situations  needed  new  combinations.  We  could  not  re- 
main in  an  exclusive  attitude  and  run  the  risk  of  being  attacked 
by  combined  forces.  We  must  promote  the  union  of  the  Empire, 
and  also  cultivate  good-fellowship  with  our  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  allied  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  sustain  some  great  and  worthy 
cause.  He  also  dilated  on  the  future  of  China,  which  must  not 
be  settled  without  the  consultation  of  our  interests ;  and  also  on 
the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  had  been  achieved.  "  As  to  the  representations  which 
were  made,  and  repudiated  as  soon  as  they  were  made,  as  to 
the  representations  which  were  given,  and  broken  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  I  had  better  say,  *  Who  sups  with  the  devil  must  have 
a  long  spoon.1 ' 

Naturally  the  Liberals  were  agog — the  "long  spoon"  was  in 
everybody's  mouth — and  the  excitement  was  carried  into  the  House. 
Lord  Salisbury,  though  interrogated,  refused  to  be  entangled  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  utterance,  for  well  he  knew  that  that  gentleman 
could  take  care  of  himself.  And  he  did  take  care  of  himself.  He 
explained  very  forcibly  that  if  the  political  sentiments  of  a  Minister 
differed  from  those  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  was  obliged 
to  resign.  The  fact  that  he  remained  in  office  was  sufficient  reply 
to  those  who  were  solicitous  regarding  his  position.  Frankly  and 
heartily  he  admitted  his  earnest  wish  to  improve  the  relationship 
with  the  United  States  (Mr.  Chamberlain's  disinterested  and 
friendly  feeling  for  America  has  naturally  strengthened  by  the  ties 
that  bind  him  so  happily  to  that  country),  and  he  pointed  out  again 
the  risk  of  persistence  in  the  policy  of  isolation. 

But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  amicable  overture,  and  the 
tenor  of  the  speech  was  freely  and  not  too  favourably  commented  on 
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in  America,  where  the  Irish  question  simmers  in  a  stock-pot  of  its 
own  ready  for  use  on  every  ghost  of  an  occasion.  Mr.  Morley, 
early  in  the  year,  had  deprecated  the  "regular  stupidity  of  sup- 
posing that,  because  Ireland  is  quiet  to-day  the  Irish  question  is 
settled,"  and  the  question  in  its  simmering  stage  still  caused  exhala- 
tions which  penetrated  the  atmosphere  of  American  politics.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  foresight  was  not  without  its  advantage  however, 
and  though  America  turned  a  chilly  shoulder,  the  Government 
finally  found  a  remarkably  up-to-date  ally  in  smart  Japan.1 

While  the  negotiations  were  taking  place  between  Germany, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  China,  France  determined  to  be  to  the 
fore.  She  made  demands  on  China,  which  demands  were  conceded, 
and  she  also  sent  an  expedition,  commanded  by  Major  Marchand, 
to  Fashoda,  a  position  on  the  White  Nile. 

In  that  direction  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  with  British  and 
Egyptian  troops,  was  making  his  way — marching  to  Khartoum,  if 
not  to  avenge  Gordon  (whose  Christian  ideal  was  superior  to  such 
form  of  retaliation),  at  least  to  avenge  the  many  brave  and  brilliant 
men  who  had  fallen  at  the  hands  of  the  Khalifa.  Fighting  went 
on  from  March  to  September,  suspended,  however,  while  the 
torrential  rains  of  August  made  the  river  impassable.  At  the  end 
of  that  month  came  the  famous  advance  on  Omdurman,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  September  the  hordes  of  howling  Dervishes — "  first-class 
fighting  men" — threw  themselves  in  a  compact  body  against  the 
British  force,  who  repelled  their  fanatical  rushes  again  and  again  ; 
gallant  Macdonald  with  his  Soudanese,  noble  Wauchope  and  his 
Highlanders,  heroic  Martin  and  the  2ist  Lancers,  covering  them- 
selves with  imperishable  glory.  The  tale  has  been  too  well  told  by 
poor  George  Stevens,  who  died  at  Ladysmith,  to  need  repetition 
here.2  The  Dervish  demons  defeated,  Khartoum  was  entered,  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener  took  possession  of  the  Soudan,  and  there  the 
Union  Jack  waved.  Then  came  a  serious  dilemma ;  Major 
Marchand  was  flying  the  French  flag  over  a  mud  fort  he  had 
constructed  at  Fashoda.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  Press  of 
England  and  France  crackled — a  blaze  was  imminent.  The  two 
gallant  officers  in  the  sandy  desert  met — the  one  whose  mission  was 
to  help  England  to  sweep  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  the  other  whose 
aim  was  to  push  France  from  Senegal  to  Jiboutel.  Noble  fellows 
both  of  them ;  and  they  met  like  gentlemen,  discoursed  and  drank 
each  other's  healths,  and  awaited  the  upshot  of  diplomacy — delicate 
in  the  extreme — between  Paris  and  London.  Finally,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  the  French  Government  "decided  not  to  retain  the 

1  A  treaty  was  signed  on  the  3oth  January  1902  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
a  "  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum,"  by  G.  Stevens. 
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Marchand  Mission  at  Fashoda,"  much  to  the  disappointment  of  their 
adventurous  soldier,  who  had  taken  an  enterprising  journey  across 
Africa  to  secure  his  desert  prize.  But  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's 
achievement  was  the  crowning  reward  for  the  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  of  years,  and  it  could  not  be  foregone.  The  Times  in 
alluding  to  the  matter  said :  "  We  have  not  shed  British  blood  in 
smashing  the  Khalifa  only  to  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  by  a  promenade 
of  eight  or  nine  Frenchmen  over  soil  to  which  Egypt  has  an  in- 
defeasible right,  and  over  which  we  have  the  added  right  of 
conquest."  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  much  more  cautious  of  French 
susceptibilities.  Speaking  in  November  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
again  at  Manchester,  he  pointed  out  that  Fashoda  was  but  a  symbol. 
The  main  question — one  of  life  and  death  to  us — was  the  command 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  He  referred  to  the  Convention  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  regard  to  West  Africa  (signed 
on  the  1 4th  of  June),  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  happy  issue 
of  the  negotiations.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
China,  and  their  genuine  effort  to  secure  the  open  door  for  the  benefit 
of  all  nations.  With  the  remembrance  of  the  Talienwan  incident 
fresh  upon  him,  he  then  alluded  sarcastically  to  agreements  with 
Russia,  which,  judging  from  experience,  were  only  valid  when 
upheld  by  mutual  interest  or  by  superior  force.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  ethics  were  not  attuned  to  the  Russian  standard. 

In  the  first  half  of  1899  various  Bills,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  taken  a  strong  interest,  came  to  the  fore.  By  the  "  Small 
Houses  Acquisition  Bill,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  essayed  to  improve 
the  domestic  life  of  workmen,  to  rivet  them  to  the  soil  as  it 
were  and  encourage  them  in  the  habit  of  thrift.  The  Irish 
peasant  for  some  time  had  been  assisted  to  become  a  proprietor, 
and  it  was  therefore  advisable  that  the  same  benefits  which  he 
enjoyed  should  be  accorded  to  Englishmen.  The  Bill  provided  that 
people  desirous  of  purchasing  houses  (not  exceeding  ^300  in  value) 
could  obtain  advances  (not  exceeding  80  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price)  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities.  There  was  little 
opposition  to  so  sane  and  sanitary  a  measure,  save  in  desultory 
quarters  where  it  was  suggested  its  provisions  might  injure  the 
building  societies. 

By  the  Colonial  Loans  Bill  (introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  some  ^3,35 1,000  was  advanced  to  various  necessitous 
Colonies — Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Cyprus,  the  Malay  States,  the 
West  African  Colonies,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  the  Mauritius,  and 
others.  Mr.  Labouchere  declared  that  "a  more  monstrous,  a  more 
wicked,  and  a  more  scandalous  Bill  had  never  been  brought  into  the 
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House";  nevertheless  the  Bill  was  carried  by  151  to  38.  Liberal 
ravings  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Colonial  policy  at  this  time  were 
cheap,  and  the  views  of  the  Opposition  were  exactly  expressed 
by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  West  Monmouth  in  June,  when  he  declared 
they  looked  on  the  policy  of  Colonial  expansion  as  Colonial  inflation, 
and  the  new  Imperialism  as  another  word  for  Jingoism. 

The  Indian  Tariff  Act  (March  1899),  which  imposed  counter- 
vailing duties  on  the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugars  into  India, 
owed  its  existence  largely  to  the  energetic  action  or  *  malign  influ- 
ence "  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  interest  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies  led  him  to  fight  still  wider  a  field 
against  the  pernicious  and  paralysing  effects  caused  by  the  con- 
tinental sugar  bounty  system.  Even  Free  Traders  agreed  that  this 
system  violated  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  nipped  enterprise  in 
the  bud.  It  was  calculated  to  ruin  the  refiners  of  India,  and  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  Mauritius,  who  in  former  times  had 
practically  found  in  India  her  best  market  for  such  sugar  as  local 
growers  could  not  produce.  Some  idea  of  the  threatened  injury  to 
the  country  by  the  system  which  was  successfully  arrested  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  into  India  of  bounty-fed 
sugar  rose  from  282,000  cwt.  in  1894-95  to  2,182,000  cwt.  in 
1897-98. 

In  April  Mr.  Chamberlain's  much  criticised  Old  Age  Pension 
scheme  came  in  for  a  tremendous  share  of  comment  and  derision. 
Some  declared  it  was  a  Unionist  bait  to  lure  votes,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain promptly  confuted  the  assertion  by  showing  that  the  scheme 
was  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1893, 
which  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  aged  poor.  Inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  House,  he 
insisted  that  the  deserving  poor  alone  must  benefit  by  the  proposed 
pension.  He  persistently  declared  that  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  old  age  pauperism  which  exists  in  this  country  is  due,  not  to 
drink,  to  idleness,  or  to  culpable  improvidence.  To  contend  the 
contrary,  he  urged,  would  be  to  draw  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  of  the  working  classes.  Statistics  (published  by  Mr.  Booth) 
showed  that  while  the  pauperism  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty-five  was  about  1 2  per  cent.,  that  of  persons  beyond  the  age  of 
sixty-five  was  seven  times  that  proportion.  Thus  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  it  is  the  failure  of  powers  in  old  age  that  produces  by  far 
the  larger  amount  of  pauperism,  and  that  if  further  confirmation  be 
needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  of  the  people  who  come 
on  the  Poor  Law  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  five-sixths  have  never 
applied  for  relief  up  to  the  age  of  sixty. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  he  told  a  deputation  that  waited 
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on  him  in  Birmingham,  and  we  could  not  get  old  age  pensions  in 
a  week.  The  thing  he  continued  to  believe  was  right,  necessary, 
and  desirable  ;  but  the  great  object  was  that  it  should  be  so 
worked  out  that  it  should  contribute  to  and  not  discourage 
thrift.  He  believed  that  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  by  weeding 
out  of  the  plans  that  were  impossible,  they  would  eventually 
arrive  at  the  plan  that  was  possible.  He  was  unable,  he  said,  to 
consent  to  any  universal  scheme,  such  as  a  grant  of  five  shillings  to 
every  one  over  sixty  years  of  age.  That  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  ^34, 000,000,  which  would  sensibly  increase  the 
taxation  of  the  working  people.  It  would  amount  also  to  having 
an  identical  system  by  which  every  one  good  or  bad,  thrifty  or 
improvident,  drunkards  and  idlers,  would  share  and  share  alike. 
"  I  will  never  lend  myself  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  Only  the 
deserving  man  is  entitled  to  this  consideration."  He  went  on  to  say  : 
"  I  have  been  called  over  the  coals  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  scheme  which  satisfies  everybody.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
pretended  to  the  sort  of  ability  which  would  enable  a  man  to  do 
that.'1 

A  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  whole 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  report  was  published  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  They  suggested  general  lines  on  which  a  scheme 
of  Old  Age  Pensions  might  be  framed — and  certain  conditions 
which  would  qualify  persons  as  pensioners.  "  Any  person  (male 
or  female)  who  satisfies  the  pension  authority  that  he  (i)  is  a  British 
subject ;  (2)  is  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  (3)  has  not  within  the  last 
twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an  offence  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  ;  (4)  has  not 
received  poor  relief  other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under  circum- 
stances of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  application  for  a  pension ;  (5)  is  resident  within  the  district 
of  the  pension  authority ;  (6)  has  not  an  income  from  any  source 
of  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week ;  (7)  and  has  endeavoured  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  by  his  industry,  and  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  those  immediately 
dependent  on  him — shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  be 
entitled  to  a  pension." 

The  Select  Committee  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
the  fact,  abundantly  supported  by  evidence,  that  cases  were  too 
often  to  be  found  in  which  poor  and  aged  people,  whose  conduct 
and  whose  whole  career  had  been  blameless,  industrious,  and 
deserving,  found  themselves  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  at  the. 
end  of  a  long  and  meritorious  life,  with  nothing  but  the  workhouse 
or  inadequate  out-door  relief  at  their  declining  years.  Though  the 
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inmates  of  workhouses  were  for  the  most  part  victims  to  infirmity, 
there  were  numerous  instances  of  hard  working  people  having 
entered  those  institutions  by  reason  of  misfortunes  beyond  their 
control.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  working  classes  did  not  or  could 
not  make  sufficient  provision  for  their  old  age,  and  consequently 
they  became  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  upwards  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  rates. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Chaplin 
was  the  chairman,  were  as  follows  : — 

41  (i)  That  a  pension  authority  should  be  established  in  each 
union  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  to  determine  applications  for 
pensions  ;  (2)  that  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  twelve  members  appointed 
by  the  guardians  from  their  own  number  in  the  first  instance ;  (3) 
that  the  committee,  when  so  appointed,  should  be  independent  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  that  other  members  should  be  added 
to  it  subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  other  public  bodies  within  the 
area  shall  be  represented  on  the  committee,  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  should  be  members  of  the  board  of  guardians ; 
(4)  that  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  common 
fund  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  contribution  from  Imperial  sources 
should  be  made  to  that  fund  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  poor 
law  administration,  such  contribution  to  be  allocated,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  distributed  in  each  Union  in  respect  of 
pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of  population,  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions ;  (5)  that  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  in  each  district  should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  55.  or 
more  than  75.  a  week  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  according 
to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it  should  be  paid 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post-Office ;  (6)  that  the  pension  should 
be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  to  be  renewed 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time 
by  the  pension  authority  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  circumstances 
should  demand  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the 
pension  authority,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  attempts  at 
fraudulent  misrepresentation,  we  think  that  applications  for  a  pen- 
sion should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and  should  be  signed 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  oath,  without  fee.  The  machinery 
which  we  propose  for  the  administration  of  a  pension  scheme  in 
England  and  Wales  may  not,  in  some  respects,  be  possible,  or 
equally  suitable,  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  our  recommendations 
are  subject  to  such  modifications  as  to  machinery  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  case  of  either  of  these  countries." 
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The  Bill  reappeared  (prepared  and  brought  in  by  Sir  Fortescue 
Flannery)  in  1900.  This  Bill  proposed  that  members  of  friendly 
societies  who  had  not  been  in  prison  for  ten  years,  or  in  a  work- 
house for  five  years,  who  did  not  earn  more  than  53.  a  week,  and 
whose  income  was  less  than  i6s.  a  week,  should  have  a  weekly 
pension  of  55.,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  paid  by  Parliament, 
while  one-third  was  to  be  met  by  the  County  Council  out  of  the 
rates.  Many  objections  were  offered — the  most  reasonable  being 
those  that  had  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  philanthropic  movement. 
An  examination  of  the  scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  which  had 
been  subsequently  made  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  showed 
that  the  cost  was  estimated  at  ,£10,000,000  at  the  present  time, 
increasing  to  ^"20,000,000  twenty  years  hence.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  some  less  elaborate  and  more  practicable  arrangement 
must  be  evolved. 

The  scheme  remains  in  embryo,  and  there  are  many  who 
argue  that  public  assistance  is  merely  another  word  for  poor  relief, 
and  poor  relief  is  another  word  for  pauperism,  and  that  pauperism  is 
a  canker  that  would  entirely  destroy  the  independence  of  British 
character ! 

Unfortunately  during  this  year,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain's  time 
was  engrossed  with  these  Bills,  and  with  the  critical  nature  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa,  the  French  Press,  smarting  under  the  loss  of 
Fashoda,  and  stimulated  to  wrath  by  the  representations  of  friends 
of  Dr.  Leyds  and  his  party,  indulged  in  shameful  caricatures>  which 
were  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  amusing.  Then  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  ire  burst  into  flame,  and  at  the  end  of  November  he 
made  a  notable  pronouncement — one  shorn  of  all  diplomacy — which, 
known  as  his  "  Leicester  speech,"  has  been  the  subject  of  world- 
wide discussion.  He  first  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  quarrel 
with  the  Boers,  educating  his  public  in  the  intricate  circumstances 
that  led  to  it.  He- then  eulogised  the  generous  and  spirited  response 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Colonial  troops  to  the  call  of  the  Mother- 
land, and  said  that  that  in  itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  a  verdict  as  to  the  justice  of  the  British  cause. 
The  next  day  he  went  on  to  speak  of  our  relations  with  Germany. 

These,  it  must  be  noted,  had  considerably  altered  owing  to  the 
visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Queen  Victoria.  On  this  occasion  the  Royal 
visitor  accorded  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  long  interview,  and  the 
Emperor's  attitude  was  studiously  friendly  and  gracious  at  a  time 
when  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  countrymen  that 
should  they  require  it  they  might  count  on  German  support. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  peculiarly  gratified  with  the  cordiality 
shown  at  the  interview,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  declared 
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that  the  same  sentiments  which  brought  us  into  close  sympathy  with 
the  United  States,  might  be  evoked  to  bring  us  closer  in  sympathy 
with  Germany.  If  the  union  between  England  and  America  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  cause  of  peace,  a  new  triple  alliance  between 
the  Teutonic  race  and  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  would  be  a  still  more  potent  influence  in  the  future  of  the 
world.  An  alliance  on  paper,  or  an  understanding  merely  existing 
in  the  minds  of  statesmen — either  would  be  equally  acceptable.  In 
fact  those  alliances,  governed  not  by  interest  alone  but  by  senti- 
ment, were  the  more  desirable.  But  both  interest  and  sentiment 
united  us  to  Germany.  "The  world  is  not  governed  entirely  by 
interest,  or,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  by  interest.  Sentiment  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  all  our  affairs,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries  should  not  be 
in  accord."  Then,  having  indulged  in  this  conciliatory  mood,  he 
lunged  out  at  the  authors  of  the  odious  French  cartoon  that  had  not 
spared  the  "  to  us  almost  sacred  person  of  the  Queen."  "  These 
attacks  upon  Her  Majesty,"  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  whether  as 
ruler  of  this  Imperial  State,  or  still  more  as  a  woman,  have  provoked 
in  this  country  a  natural  indignation  which  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences if  our  neighbours  do  not  mend  their  manners." 

This  speech  created  the  most  remarkable  uproar,  and  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  ambition  had  been  to  render  himself  the  central 
figure  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  he  certainly  achieved  it. 
In  the  concert  of  the  Powers  no  single  voice  sang  the  same  tune, 
but  all  looked  defiantly  at  the  man  with  the  baton  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  direct  the  tempo.  He  stood  there  execrated  by  the  Boers 
— yelled  at  by  the  French  Press  (it  is  hitting  him  hard  to  ask  a 
Frenchman  to  mend  his  manners,  and  guilty  conscience  made  him 
howl !) — sneered  at  by  the  Germans  (who  affected  not  to  want  the 
British  alliance) — snarled  at  by  the  Russian  bear — and  cursed  by 
the  section  of  the  Radical  party  who  so  often  had  striven  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  him  as  he  rose,  rung  after  rung,  on  the  ladder  of 
fame !  Serenely  he  contemplated  the  tornado  of  sound,  for  he  knew 
well  he  could  drown  the  discord ; — he  had  behind  him  the  united 
voice  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  gave  forth  no  uncer- 
tain note.  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  rang  louder  and  louder  as  the 
days  went  on,  and  wherever  he  publicly  appeared,  thousands  of 
hearty  lungs  evinced  their  approval  in  one  stentorian  shout,  "  Three 
cheers  for  Joe!" 
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III.— WEST  AFRICA— ANGLO-FRENCH  INTERESTS— 1896  TO  1904 

While  Mr.  Rhodes  was  keeping  his  eye  on  the  encroachments 
of  Germany  and  bargaining  for  the  strip  of  Bechuanaland,  which 
should  give  him  some  strategic  hold  on  the  Transvaal,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  before  him  some  complicated  questions  of  French 
and  British  policy  in  regard  to  British  West  African  territory. 
The  French,  on  the  time-honoured  principle  that  "  possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law,"  had  decided  as  much  as  possible  to  invalidate 
British  treaties  with  native  chiefs  by  planting  the  flag  of  the 
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Republic  wherever  convenient,  their  main  object  being  to  acquire 
by  "  effective  occupation  "  the  kingdom  of  Borgu.  For  many  years 
France  had  pursued  a  forward  policy  in  West  Africa  (the  region 
from  Senegal  to  Lake  Chad  was  dotted  with  smart  little  companies 
of  Senegalese  troops  officered  by  Frenchmen),  while  the  British 
had  remained  comparatively  inert  save  where  the  operations  of  the 
Niger  Company  came  into  play.  The  Royal  Niger  Companies' 
territories,  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890,  were  defined 
by  a  northern  line  drawn  from  Say  on  the  Niger  to  Barua  on  Lake 
Chad  in  such  a  manner  as  to  comprise  in  the  sphere  of  action  all 
that  fairly  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto.  The  French  sphere 
of  interests  ran  south  of  the  French  Mediterranean  possessions. 
These  they  determined  to  expand,  and  in  the  expansion  it  seemed 
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very  possible  that  they  might  have  occasion  to  deal  with  King 
Prempeh,  whose  savage  rule  in  Ashanti  had  for  some  time  past  been 
crippling  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  promptly  decided  that  if  the  hinterland  of 
the  Gold  Coast  was  to  be  brought  [to  order,  that  feat  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  British,  and  that  if  Prempeh  again  flouted  the 
Government  (Lord  Rosebery's  ultimatum  he  had  defied)  Kumasi 
must  be  seized,  and  incipient  French  plans  for  hemming  in  the 
Gold  Coast  frustrated. 

Prempeh  was  required  to  accept  a  British  Protectorate,  and 
receive  a  British  resident.  He  was  given  to  the  3ist  of  October 
to  decide.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Instead,  he  sent  two  dusky 
ambassadors  to  wait  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  usual  hope  of 
temporising.  But  the  Colonial  Secretary  stuck  to  the  terms  of  the 
ultimatum,  refused  to  see  the  envoys,  and  when  no  reply  was 
vouchsafed  to  the  British  demand,  Sir  Francis  Scott  led  an 
expedition  (January  5,  1896)  into  Ashanti.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
no  resistance  was  offered.  The  King  was  found  to  be  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  intoxication,  and  his  own  cowardly  spirit  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  the  character  of  his  hitherto  warlike  people.  With  due 
formalities  the  British  made  themselves  masters  of  the  situation 
(January  17),  established  a  Protectorate  over  the  neighbouring 
country  in  the  northern  territories,  planted  a  British  resident  at 
Kumasi,  deported  the  King  and  his  wives,  and  thus  by  prompt 
action  the  British  sphere  of  influence  was  increased  by  some  100,000 
square  miles.  Colonel  Northcote  became  Commissioner-General 
of  the  new  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  at  once  military  and 
civil  activity  took  the  place  of  savagery.  Works  were  then  set  on 
foot,  for  which  large  Imperial  grants  were  required,  but  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  would  amply  repay  the 
initial  outlay. 

His  principle  of  pegging  out  claims  for  posterity  was  never 
more  ably  demonstrated  than  in  the  case  of  these  new  possessions 
of  the  Crown.  There  are  persons  who  delight  to  class  Mr. 
Chamberlain  among  the  non-sentimentalists,  who  aver  that  he  is 
Imperially  nothing  more  than  a  great  commercial  traveller,  whose 
mind  never  rises  above  questions  of  £  s.  d.  and  push.  Certainly 
the  commercial  side  of  his  mind  was  entirely  laid  bare  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  i3th 
November  1896;  but  none,  save  his  arch-enemies,  could  discover 
the  fine  line  where  patriotism  and  commercialism  met. 

He  argued  that  all  the  great  offices  of  State  were  occupied  with 
commercial  affairs.  The  Foreign  Office  and  the  Agricultural  Office 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  finding  new  markets  and  in  defending  old 
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ones.  The  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  were  mostly  occupied  in 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  these  markets  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce. 

The  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  were  entirely  concerned 
with  those  two  great  branches  of  industry.  Even  the  Education 
Department  based  its  claims  upon  the  public  money  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  our  people  well  to  the  front  in  the  competition, 
the  commercial  competition,  which  they  have  to  sustain ;  and  the 
Home  Office  found  the  largest  scope  for  its  activity  in  the  protection 
of  the  life,  the  health,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  of  the 
vast  army  of  manual  labourers  who  were  engaged  in  these  industries. 

"  Therefore,"  he  asserted,  "it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
commerce  is  the  greatest  of  all  political  interests,  and  that  that 
Government  deserves  most  the  popular  approval  which  does  most 
to  increase  our  trade  and  to  settle  it  on  a  firm  foundation.  .  .  ." 
He  decided  not  to  dwell  upon  the  recovery  of  trade,  "  which  un- 
doubtedly was  coincident  with  our  accession  to  office,"  but  said  : — 

41 1  think  I  may  claim,  perhaps  with  the  assent  of  some  of  my  political 
opponents,  credit  to  the  Government  for  doing  all  in  their  power  to  increase 
and  to  develop  those  great  free  markets  in  the  world  to  which  we  look  now,  to 
which  we  shall  have  in  future  to  look  still  more,  for  outlets  for  British  trade — 
for  the  trade  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  foreign  nations,  and  even  some  of  our 
own  Colonies,  are  threatening  by  hostile  and  restrictive  tariffs. 

"  Attention  was  called  the  other  day  in  a  very  able  and  a  very  powerful 
speech  delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  Edinburgh  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  few  years  we  have  added  2,600,000  square  miles  to  the  territories,  which 
are  either  dominions  of  the  Queen,  or  over  which  the  Queen  exercises  her 
influence. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  orator  was  not  himself  a  little  alarmed  at 
this  vast  development,  although  I  think  that  he  has  in  some  sort  contributed 
to  it  by  speeches  of  a  stimulating  character  on  previous  occasions." 

He  went  on  to  admit  that  if  other  nations  would  stand  aside 
it  might  have  been  wiser  to  proceed  more  gradually  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  we  have  before  seeking  vaster  expansion,  but 
there  was  no  such  inclination  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  Had  we 
remained  passive  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  would 
have  been  occupied  by  our  commercial  rivals,  who  would  have  closed 
this  great  potential  market  to  British  trade. 

"  Now  we,  in  our  Colonial  policy,  as  fast  as  we  acquire  new  territory  and 
develop  it,  develop  it  as  trustees  of  civilisation  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  We  offer  in  all  these  markets  over  which  our  flag  floats  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, the  same  open  field  to  foreigners  that  we  offer  to  our  own  subjects, 
and  upon  the  same  terms.  And  in  that  policy  we  stand  alone,  because  every 
other  nation,  as  fast  as  it  acquires  new  territory — acting,  as  I  believe,  most 
mistakenly  in  their  own  interests,  and,  above  all,  in  the  interests  of  the 
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countries  that  they  administer — every  other  nation  seeks  at  once  to  secure 
the  monopoly  for  its  own  products  by  preferential  and  artificial  methods. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  say  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us 
that  we  should  not  be  forestalled  in  these  markets  of  the  future  to  which  we 
may  have  learned  to  look  for  the  extension  of  our  trade  and  even  for  the 
subsistence  of  our  people,  and  in  considering  the  results  of  our  policy  I  think 
we  Britons  can  look  back  with  satisfaction." 

He  contrasted  French  and  German  colonial  methods  with  our 
own,  and  their  inability  to  put  things  on  a  paying  footing,  while 
we,  besides  rendering  a  satisfactory  account  to  ourselves,  were 
productive  of  advantage  to  those  over  whom  we  exercise  control. 

"  It  is  said  that  you  cannot  make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs. 

"You  cannot  exercise  control  over  savage  countries  which,  previous  to 
your  arrival,  have  been  in  a  state  of  constant  anarchy  and  disorder  without 
occasionally  coming  into  conflict  with  these  savage  rulers  and  having  to  shed 
some  blood,  but  I  say  that  universally  it  has  proved  to  be  the  case  that  after  a 
time  we  have  secured  the  pacification  of  the  country,  we  have  put  an  end  to- 
the  tribal  conflict  which  has  previously  interfered  with  progress,  we  have 
destroyed  these  slave-raiding  expeditions  which  have  been  fatal  to  commerce, 
and  we  have  secured  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
increase  of  the  population.  .  .  . 

"During  the  last  twelve  months  we,  the  present  Government,  have 
redeemed  from  barbarism  in  Ashanti  and  in  the  Soudan,  with  a  small  expendi- 
ture of  life  and  treasure,  by  expeditions  which  have  been  admirably  planned, 
splendidly  led,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  two  provinces  where  previously 
trade  was  impossible,  because  no  man  could  call  his  life  or  his  property  his 
own,  or  consider  himself  to  be  safe  from  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  his  native 
rulers.  I  note  here  a  certain  inconsistency  in  some  of  those  men  of  light  and 
leading  who  professed  to  instruct  and  guide  public  opinion  in  Dongola  and 
in  Ashanti. 

"  These  countries  were  ruled  by  two  princes,  whom  I  think  I  may  describe 
as  '  great  assassins.'  In  these  two  countries  the  number  of  the  victims  was 
tenfold  the  number  of  all  that  had  suffered  by  Turkish  tyranny  and  Turkish 
cruelty  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  kind  of  cruelty  that  was  practised  upon 
them  was,  if  possible,  even  more  horrible  than  that  which  struck  so  deep  a 
chord  of  indignation  and  sympathy  in  regard  to  the  Armenian  massacres. 

"  We  all  sympathise,  I  am  sure,  with  the  people  who  in  Asia  Minor  have 
suffered  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Turk,  from  the  anarchy  which  has  prevailed  in 
their  land. 

"  We  sympathise  with  those  who  desire  by  every  practical  means  to  come  to 
their  aid  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these  cruelties,  but  is  the  fact  that 
the  Armenians  are  of  the  same  colour  as  ourselves,  or  that  they  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  a  reason  why  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  them  should 
not  be  extended  to  still  larger  populations  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  who  are 
suffering  from  at  least  equal  tyranny  ?  And  yet  I  find  that  those  who  have 
been  preaching  a  crusade  for  the  Armenians,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  crusade  might  easily  produce  even  greater  evils  than  those  which  we 
seek  to  avoid,  said  not  one  word  of  sympathy,  one  word  of  approval,  for  a. 
policy  which,  at  comparatively  small  sacrifice,  has,  I  believe,  diminished  the 
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sum  of  human  misery  by  a  greater  amount  than  even  if  we  had  secured  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire." 

But  not  on  military  expeditions  alone  did  he  base  his  claims  to 
public  support  for  the  policy  of  the  Government.  He  dwelt  on  the 
development  following  conquest ;  on  the  railways  in  the  Soudan,  on 
the  railway  to  Uganda,  the  railways  which  were  being  planned  or 
were  already  in  progress  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
other  railways  and  enterprises  which  were  being  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged in  all  these  dominions  of  the  Crown.  "  By  furthering  the 
means  of  communication  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
those  between  our  own  Colonies  and  ourselves,  by  endeavouring  to 
bring  out  the  latest  resources  of  these  territories,  we  are  actively 
pursuing  that  policy  of  developing  the  Imperial  estate  which  I 
ventured  to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  true,  the 
wise,  and  the  economical  policy  for  the  country  to  pursue." 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  congratulated  himself  somewhat  prema- 
turely on  the  sweeping  of  savagery  from  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories, and  on  the  preparation  of  a  smooth  way  for  the  development 
of  British  trade,  for  soon  there  was  more  trouble  in  West  Africa. 
This  necessitated  two  campaigns  against  the  natives  in  the  region 
of  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  one  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Phillips  (Acting  Consul-General  of  the  Niger  Pro- 
tectorate) and  the  King  of  Benin,  who  declined  to  meet  British 
views  regarding  the  opening  up  of  trade  and  the  cessation  of  the 
abominations  of  witchcraft  which  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  A 
palaver  was  agreed  on,  and,  the  object  being  pacific,  Mr.  Phillips 
and  the  officers  accompanying  him  went  practically  unarmed  (their 
servants  had  charge  of  their  revolvers)  to  meet  the  king.  When 
half-way  between  Gwatto  and  Benin  city  they  marched  into  an 
ambush,  were  fired  on  by  the  king's  men,  and  being  taken  thus  at  a 
disadvantage,  fists  and  sticks  being  their  sole  weapons,  only  two  of 
the  party  escaped.1  A  punitive  expedition,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Rawson,  was  then  arranged,  and  within  five  weeks  of  the  news  of  t 
the  massacre  of  the  British  mission,  Benin  city  was  taken  (Feb- 
ruary 1 8,  1897).  The  story  of  Admiral  Rawson's  expedition,  the 
desperate  resistance  he  met  with,  the  losses  his  flying  column 
sustained,  and  the  awful  sights  in  the  way  of  human  sacrifices,  and 
other  horrors  that  the  survivors  were  destined  to  witness,  form  a 
tale  outshining  in  sensation  the  "  dreadfullest "  of  "  penny  dreadfuls  " 
that  ever  was  published.  The  king  and  his  monsters,  styled  Juju 
men,  fled  into  the  bush,  where  they  successfully  evaded  the  British 
till  August.  Then  they  surrendered  and  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 

1  See  "  The  Benin  Massacre,"  by  Captain  Boisragon,  one  of  the  survivors. 
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the  coast.  Benin  city  meanwhile  had  been  restored  to  order  by 
Sir  Ralph  Moor  (Consul-General),  and  promised  to  become  a  trade 
centre  of  considerable  importance. 

While  all  this  excitement  was  going  forward,  Sir  George  Goldie 
(Governor  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company)  was  busily  engaged  in  tack- 
ling another  personage  of  equally  savage  kidney.  The  Emir  of 
Nupe  persisted  in  slave-raiding,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
suppress  the  illegal  traffic,  and  therefore  a  punitive  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Major  Arnold,  was  organised.  In  January  1897  tne 
force  of  five  hundred,  after  some  remarkable  experiences  against  an 
enemy  some  25,000  strong,  succeeded  in  entering  Bida,1  while  the 
foe  fled  in  confusion  from  the  rear-gate.  As  the  result  of  this  expe- 
dition a  new  chieftain  was  appointed  Emir  of  Nupe,  one  who  would 
recognise  British  authority,  while  the  portion  of  the  country  south- 
west of  the  Niger  became  subject  to  British  control.  But  slave- 
raiding  was  not  entirely  suppressed  without  a  further  attack  on  the 
Emir  of  Ilorin  (an  ally  of  the  Emir  of  Nupe,  and,  like  the  last,  a 
vassal  of  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto).  After  some  show  of  resistance  and 
a  fight  (in  February  1897),  m  which  the  Haussas  again  distinguished 
themselves,  the  Amir  came  to  terms,  accepted  a  frontier  line  laid 
down  by  Sir  George  Goldie,  and  the  surrounding  districts — an  area 
of  some  500,000  square  miles — were  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  Niger  Company,  and  that  without  coming  into  collision  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sokoto. 

But  a  delicate  situation  arose  when  Sir  George  found  that  a 
French  party,  with  M.  Hanotaux's  consent,  was  working  its  way  to 
Boussa.  By  terms  of  foregone  treaties  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
the  interlopers,  who' later  in  the  year  occupied  Nikki.  Then  there 
were  loud  British  expostulations,  and  in  1898  the  situation  was  not 
improved  by  the  reports  that  a  French  officer  had  ordered  a  British 
Haussa  force  to  haul  down  the  Niger  Company's  flag  at  Barua,  and 
that  other  French  troops  were  advancing  on  Sokoto.  The  last 
rumour  was  contradicted  by  France,  but  it  was  proved  that  a  French 
force  had  invaded  British  precincts  south  of  the  Say-Barua  line.  A 
firm  stand  was  made  against  any  hint  of  encroachment  by  the  pass- 
ing of  a  vote  for  the  provision  of  a  West  African  force  to  hold  our 
Nigerian  territories,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lugard,  whose  initiative, 
decision,  and  dash  were  already  famous  in  connection  with  opera- 
tions in  Uganda. 

On  the  1 4th  of  June  1898  a  Convention  was  signed  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  for  the  delimitation  of  their 
respective  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  to  the  west  of  the 

1  Details  may  be  found  in  "  Campaigning  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  Niger,"  by  Lieutenant 
Vandeleur. 
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Niger,  and  of  those  to  the  east  of  that  river,  a  settlement  that  made 
equitable  concessions  to  France  in  view  of  her  adventurous  under- 
takings in  that  region. 

The  diplomatic  arrangement  thus  effected  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  many  ways  a  satis- 
factory one.  In  order  to  preserve  the  newly  delimitated  boundaries 
and  remove  all  chance  of  further  dispute,  the  Niger  Company's 
Charter  was  cancelled  in  1899,  and  its  duties  taken  over  by  the 
Crown.  Nigeria — as  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  was  now  called 
—came  therefore  under  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
found  himself  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  vast  region 
teeming  with  conflicting  questions — diplomatic,  commercial,  racial, 
and  traditional ;  thousands  of  problems  within  one  mighty  problem, 
of  how  to  develop  our  trade  to  the  best  possible  advantage  without 
treading  on  the  toes  of  France  on  the  one  side,  or  of  native  prejudice 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  of  expansive  England  (the 
term  Greater  Britain  is  offensive  to  those  who  object  to  the  matre 
pulchra  filia  pulchrior  attitude)  are  the  opinions  that  have  emanated 
from  the  minds  of  many  expansive  men  who  have  preceded  him,  but 
these  men  contented  themselves  with  large  expression,  while  the 
Colonial  Secretary  was  satisfied  only  with  large  action.  He  tried 
to  din  into  British  ears  the  fact  that  the  country  has  limbs,  that 
paralysis  of  the  limbs  will  lead  eventually  to  paralysis  of  the  entire 
frame,  and  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
avert  degeneration,  and  restore  the  frame  to  a  healthy  state  of 
activity. 

With  his  usual  open-mindedness,  impartiality,  and  thirst  after 
knowledge,  he  invited  opinions  from  all  those  who  had  practical 
experience  of  the  Nigerian  regions  ;  of  the  raiding  of  the  slaves  (the 
then  principal  currency  of  the  country),  of  the  population,  Fulani, 
Haussas,  and  others,  their  superstitions  and  possibilities,  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  political  ramifications  that  underlay  the  British 
sphere  of  influence.  Sir  George  Goldie  had  the  whole  of  the 
Nigerian  question  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  placed  his  knowledge  at 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  disposal.  So  also  did  Colonel  Lugard,  whose 
experiences  in  organising  a  serviceable  force  on  the  Niger  have 
been  before  alluded  to.  This  officer  (now  Sir  Frederick  Lugard) 
became  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Protectorate,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Moor  was  made  Commissioner  for  Southern  Nigeria.  Sir  William 
Macgregor,  as  Governor,  watched  over  the  interests  of  Lagos  and 
the  districts  fringing  on  it. 

But  meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unable  to  congratulate 
himself  on  having  acquired  a  completely  pacific  area  of  work.  In 
and  around  Sierra  Leone  there  was  plentiful  trouble.  When  the 
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Government  came  into  office  affairs  in  that  region  were  so  entirely 
out  of  hand  that  it  was  promptly  decided  the  Governor,  Sir  F. 
Cardew,  must  declare  a  protectorate  over  the  hinterland.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  that  the  interior  should  contribute  to  the 
administration,  and  accordingly  a  Protectorate  Ordnance  was  passed 
by  which  huts  were  taxed  at  five  shillings  per  annum,  and  those  of 
chiefs  at  double  that  sum.  The  natives,  led  by  a  chief,  Bai  Burch, 
rebelled.  They  hated  the  tax,  and  more  than  that,  they  detested 
the  footprint  of  civilisation  in  every  shape  or  form.  Massacre  and 
murder  swiftly  followed  each  other — white  missionaries  and  friendly 
natives  fell ;  the  scene  of  butchery  was  not  changed  till  the  ring- 
leader was  captured  and  his  co-agitators  trounced.  But  since  there 
was  always  a  home  party  to  criticise  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political 
actions,  that  party  lifted  up  its  voice  against  the  hut  tax  (1898),  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  agreed  to  appoint  Sir  D.  Chalmers 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  insurrection,  and  devise  some  means 
for  the  future  government  of  the  malcontents. 

Pacifically,  the  Royal  Commission  advised  the  abandonment,  not 
only  of  punitive  measures,  but  of  the  hut  tax  and  the  habit  of  admi- 
nistration by  district  commissioners.  The  withdrawal  of  the  frontier 
police  was  recommended,  and  suggestions  made  regarding  other 
measures,  humanely  intended,  but  by  means  of  which  the  rebel  gangs 
would  still  be  enabled  to  work  their  own  barbaric  will  in  a  country 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  progress.  The  report  in  short  was,  as  it 
were,  the  advice  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  to  permit  the 
black  man  to  wallow  in  his  pernicious  habits  and  customs,  and  let 
British  interests  go  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  report  on  the  one  hand  and  Sir  F. 
Cardew's  theories  on  the  other,  stood  in  an  unenviable  quandary. 
He  had  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  policies  of  two  honourable 
men.  "A  weak  Colonial  Secretary  would  have  acted  on  this 
report,"  says  Mr.  H.  Whates  in  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Third 
Salisbury  Administration."  "  He  would  have  recalled  Sir  Frederick 
Cardew,  disbanded  the  Frontier  Police,  and  sent  residents  to  the 
chiefs — to  be  murdered.  And  one  fine  morning  he  would  have 
been  confronted  with  the  news  that  the  kings  had  got  into  conflict 
again  with  the  French,  and  that  the  latter  had  crushed  them,  and 
had  well-armed  Senegalese  and  machine-guns  in  the  Protectorate, 
and  that  the  Cabinet  had  met  at  the  Elysee  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
costs  to  be  delivered  with  a  covert  intimation  that  if  we  could  not 
keep  their  Majesties  in  order  France  would  do  so  for  us  in  exchange 
for  the  Protectorate  with  our  other  possessions  in  Africa  thrown  in." 
But  luckily  for  the  country  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a  weak  man, 
afraid  to  exercise  the  controlling  hand.  "He  turned  from  the 
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lawyer  to  the  soldier  administrator  ;  from  the  man  of  abstract  justice 
and  estimable  theories  to  the  man  of  action."  Sir  Frederick 
Cardew  was  asked  to  defend  his  method  of  government  in  view  of 
the  recently  acquired  report.  This  he  did  in  terms  of  considerable 
vigour,  terms  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spare-the-rod-and-spoil- 
the-child  policy  of  Sir  David  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote.  He  weighed  the  conflicting  policies  of 
Governor  and  Royal  Commissioner  in  the  balance,  and  firmly 
decided  in  favour  of  the  first. 

Happily  for  Great  Britain,  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  a  man  who 
knew  his  mind,  and  was  not  afraid  to  speak  it ;  one  who  believed  in 
himself,  and  had  no  desire  to  shirk  responsibility.  His  despatch 
was  characteristic.  He  pointed  out  our  obligations  to  administer 
the  region — obligations  which  were  more  than  ever  pressing  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  rising,  which  showed  that  the  natives 
needed  firm  control — and  defended  the  scheme  of  administration  as 
sound  and  equitable,  and  the  policy  of  Sir  F.  Cardew  as  essential  in 
the  circumstances.  On  some  points  he  expressed  agreement  with 
Sir  D.  Chalmers's  views,  but,  as  a  whole,  he  most  independently 
and  definitely  supported  the  policy  applied  by  the  Governor.  And 
as  a  result  of  this  determination  things  have  since  worked  well. 
The  hut  tax,  some  ^30,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protectorate,  has  been  paid  without  demur,  and  the  country  has  settled 
down  into  a  seeming  state  of  tranquillity. 

Still  the  industrial  development  of  the  territory  did  not  proceed 
as  smoothly  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  wished.  The  Ashantis, 
though  they  had  caved  in  to  the  British  in  1896,  nursed  their  spleen 
against  their  conquerors,  and  in  1900  broke  out  afresh.  When 
King  Prempeh  had  been  deposed  the  Golden  Stool,  the  throne  of  his 
predecessors,  was  missing.  It  had  been  hidden  by  some  of  his 
followers,  who  doubtless  treated  it  as  an  emblem  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  British  regiment  treats  the  flag  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
it  by  the  Sovereign.  The  Golden  Stool,  therefore,  Sir  F.  Hodgson 
(the  Governor)  thought  it  his  duty  to  unearth.  He  called  together 
the  native  chiefs  and  demanded  of  them  why  he,  as  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  was  not  accommodated  with  the  royal  seat.  Why 
was  the  Golden  Stool  not  provided  for  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Kumasi  ? 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  demand.  Thereupon  Sir  F. 
Hodgson  sent  out  search  parties  in  various  villages  where  the  trophy 
was  reported  to  be.  The  parties  were  set  upon  by  the  Ashantis, 
and  were  forced  to  fight  their  way  back  to  Kumasi  as  best  they 
could.  Soon  the  whole  country  was  up  in  revolt,  and  Sir  F. 
Hodgson  found  himself  surrounded.  He  was  in  a  trap  as  ugly  as  it 
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was  humiliating — negroes  all  round  thirsty  for  his  blood,  and  inside 
a  few  whites,  some  native  troops,  and  the  choice  between  anni- 
hilation or  a  siege  on  starvation  rations. 

So  critical  was  the  situation  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  again  to 
detach  his  mind  from  the  larger  questions  of  French  encroachment, 
legislation  for  the  traffic  in  arms,  and  the  suppression  of  slave 
raiding,  from  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  making  of  surveys 
through  mining  and  other  districts  dear  to  traders  and  prospectors, 
and  give  his  attention  wholly  to  affording  instant  relief  to  the  British 
party  in  their  alarming  plight.  Promptly  he  despatched  to  the 
rescue  such  troops  as  were  most  geographically  available,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Willcocks.  This  officer,  though  he  proceeded 
to  the  Gold  Coast  with  all  possible  speed,  was  not  in  time  to  keep 
the  shadow  of  death  from  hanging  over  the  Kumasi  garrison.  They 
waited  and  waited,  sick  with  hope  deferred,  and  when  June  came 
(22nd)  they  made  a  dash  for  life.  The  Governor  and  his  party 
marched  forth,  fought  their  way  through  the  jungle  till  they  found 
refuge  with  a  friendly  chief,  who,  after  restoring  their  jaded  forces, 
sent  them  along  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

But  Colonel  Willcocks  pursued  his  course  determining  to  relieve 
Kumasi,  where  most  of  the  garrison  still  remained  in  pitiable 
straits ;  and  relieve  it  he  did,  after  memorable  fighting,  on  the 
1 5th  of  July.  The  war,  however,  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  Ashantis,  having  had  their  fill  of  bloodshed,  were  glad 
enough  to  subside. 

In  1901  a  campaign  was  undertaken  against  the  Aros  in  Southern 
Nigeria,  in  order  to  eradicate  the  horrible  orgies  of  the  Jujus,  which 
made  Arochuku  and  its  vicinity  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
Northern  Protectorate,  Sir  F.  Lugard  also  found  it  necessary  to  take 
steps  to  stop  the  slave  traffic  that  continued  to  be  practised  at  Yola 
by  one  of  the  Emperor  of  Sokoto's  Emirs.  The  Emir  was  deposed, 
and  later  on  another  was  selected,  one  who  consented  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  British  policy ;  while  further  operations  were  carried 
forward  into  the  heart  of  Nigeria  and  to  the  borders  of  Western 
Soudan,  small  British  garrisons  being  quartered  at  all  points  to  pro- 
tect the  main  lines  of  communication  with  the  cities  that  lay  within 
the  British  sphere  of  influence. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  points  were  threatened  by  the 
French,  whose  appetite  for  colonisation  "grew  in  eating,"  and  who 
still  aimed  at  acquiring  profitable  territory.  Soon  they  managed  to 
encroach  beyond  the  frontier  line  agreed  on.  They  were  at  war 
with  Fad-el-Alleh,  a  Soudanese,  who  fled  to  Bornu,  and  was  chased 
by  the  enemy,  defeated  and  killed  in  action.  The  French  thus  took 
possession  of  Bornu,  which  was  beyond  the  line  fixed  in  the  Con- 
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vention  of  1898,  and  consequently  both  Foreign  and  Colonial  Office 
were  again  engaged  with  delicate  questions  of  diplomacy  that  came 
very  close  to  war.  A  Joint  Commission  was  finally  appointed  to 
redelimitate  the  frontier,  and  two  officers — one  British,  one  French 
{Colonel  Elliot  and  Captain  Mohl) — travelled  to  the  scene  of  dispute. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  by  this  time  was  engaged  with  matters  connected 
with  his  journey  to  South  Africa,  and  Lord  Onslow  acted  in  his  place. 
Sir  F.  Lugard,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Commissioners,  considered 
it  necessary  to  overthrow  the  Emir  of  Zaro,  and  place  the  Protec- 
torate forces  in  such  a  position  as  to  guard  Zaria  and  its  surround- 
ings. Sir  Frederick  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  for  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  but  his  independent  action  was  considerably  criticised. 
Being  on  the  spot,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  hostility  of  the 
Emir,  he  was  not  one  to  hold  his  hand,  after  the  usual  custom,  till  some 
new  massacre  should  force  the  British  to  engage  at  great  expense  in 
a  punitive  expedition.  He  arranged  for  the  taking  of  the  city,  and 
Colonel  Morland  on  the  3rd  of  February  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
Emir,  and  sent  him  scudding  across  country  to  Sokoto.  This  capital 
was  occupied  on  the  I5th  of  March  (1903),  and  thus,  with  only  a  small 
force  of  a  thousand  men,  Sir  Frederick  was  able  to  promote  British 
ascendency,  where  it  was  imperative  to  the  administrative  system  of 
Northern  Nigeria  that  it  should  be  established,  and  to  convert  exten- 
sive areas  of  savagery  into  a  series  of  well-ordered  profitable  districts. 

In  regard  to  Nigeria,  Lady  Lugard,  in  a  recent  address,  related 
interesting  details.  When  her  husband  took  up  the  High  Commis- 
sionership  on  the  ist  of  January  1900,  he  and  his  little  handful  of 
civil  and  military  officials  had  very  limited  resources.  Even  in  1903 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  white  men,  including 
non-commissioned  officers  and  civil  subordinates.  They  organised, 
however,  a  small  force  of  native  soldiers,  and  trained  them  to  fight 
under  white  leadership.  So  far  this  force  had  proved  as  invincible 
as  Clive's  best  levies  proved  in  India. 

The  problem  the  Government  had  to  deal  with  was  how  to  bring 
the  kingdoms  and  their  petty  dependencies  into  a  state  of  order  and 
civilised  administration.  This  was  the  work  which  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  had  to  accomplish  with  an  administrative  staff  scarcely 
numbering  a  score  of  men.  The  process,  Lady  Lugard  explained, 
necessitated  many  military  expeditions,  in  which  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force,  the  idea  of  creating  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, had  borne  a  gallant  part.  One  of  its  great  objects  was  to  stop 
slave  raiding  ;  and  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  Dark  Continent,  Great 
Britain  could  proudly  boast  that  under  her  flag  slave  raiding  had 
come  to  an  end.  Among  the  terms  on  which  Kano,  Katsema, 
Sokoto,  and  other  provinces  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
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Britain  the  cessation  of  slave  raiding  stood  first.  The  question  of 
domestic  slavery  had  to  be  treated  separately,  and  in  Nigeria  it  was 
judged  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  dealing  directly  with  it. 
The  first  step,  however,  of  British  administration  had  been  achieved 
— the  people  had  been  restored  to  the  soil.  In  every  province  a 
British  Resident  had  been  placed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  ruling 
Emir,  and  a  British  Court  of  Justice  had  been  established.  A  doctor 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  small  military  detachment  had  been  left  to 
support  the  political  staff.  By  giving  protection  to  the  people  and 
order  to  the  Government  we  had  obtained  a  wonderfully  fertile 
country,  rich  also  in  mineral  indications.  By  improving  the  roads 
and  the  means  of  transport  we  should  stimulate  the  national  impulse 
to  trade,  and  enable  the  country  to  contribute  usefully  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  was  hoped  before  long,  she  said,  to  be  able 
to  carry  a  light  railway  from  the  navigable  Niger  to  the  gates  of 
Kano,  and  thus  provide  readier  and  cheaper  means  to  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  describe  in  outline  the  magni- 
tude of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work  in  regard  to  the  administrative  and 
commercial  development  of  our  West  African  possessions.  His 
ambitions  demanded  heavy  Imperial  grants  and  expenses,  at  which 
many  of  the  Little  Englanders  looked  askance  ;  but  what  Bon 
Gaultier  has  described  as  the  "eternal  lack  of  pence  that  vexes 
public  men,"  he  would  not  allow  to  stand  in  his  way.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  Birmingham  improvement  scheme,  he  was  content  to  let 
grumblers  wait  for  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  so  long  as  the 
ingredients  he  required  for  the  making  of  it  were  forthcoming. 
Persons  who  put  nation  before  self  and  who  trusted  the  wonderful 
acumen  of  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  were  scarcely  surprised  to 
note  the  gradual  impetus  given  to  trade,  to  mining,  to  railway  and 
other  projects  that  followed  in  the  train  of  British  government. 
Naturally  the  various  wars  somewhat  retarded  the  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  design,  but  his  promptness  in  meeting  emer- 
gencies, his  decision,  despite  comment  and  criticism,  to  promote 
British  interests  at  all  costs,  together  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  men 
(notably  Sir  George  Goldie  and  Sir  Frederick  Lugard)  who  co- 
operated with  him,  worked  wonders  not  only  for  Imperial  but  for 
humanitarian  ends. 

He  adhered  to  his  expressed  policy  to  use  every  legitimate 
opportunity  to  extend  British  influence  and  control  in  opening  up  to 
civilisation  and  commerce  the  arteries  of  Africa,  and  his  policy,  in 
spite  of  perpetual  bickerings  and  criticisms,  followed  unswervingly 
the  lines  he  had  laid  down.  A  glance  at  the  figures l  describing  the 

1  See  Appendix. 
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growth  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  West  African  possessions 
will  serve  to  show  the  increasing  financial  importance  of  the  terri- 
tories that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  instrumental  in  developing. 
Ever  practical,  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  work  immediately 
under  his  control.  He  has  been  mindful  of  the  hale  British  consti- 
tutions and  the  noble  British  lives  that  need  to  be  sapped  in  a  climate 
teeming  with  dangers.  The  causes  of  malaria  have  been,  and  are, 
being  investigated,  and  the  hygienic  evolution  of  the  vast  territories 
may  be  reasonably  looked  forward  to.  In  the  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  been  the  mainspring.  "  Without  him,"  said  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Francis  Lovell's  departure  for  the 
East  (December  7,  1903) — "  without  him  the  world  would  certainly 
have  been  poorer  to-day  in  respect  to  many  important  facts  that 
the  different  schools  of  tropical  medicine  which  he  has  called  into 
existence  have  added,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  common 
stock  of  medical  knowledge.  I  dare  say  some  of  my  audience  think 
that  fiscal  policy,  free  trade  and  fair  trade,  protection  and  retaliation, 
are  very  important  things.  That  they  are  important  I  admit ;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  ephemeral  questions,  insignificant  if  we  think  of 
it  in  comparison  with  the  solid  and  enduring  contributions  to  know- 
ledge which  this  school,  as  well  as  other  tropical  schools,  have  within 
the  last  few  years  been  privileged  to  make.  These  contributions  to 
human  knowledge  are  indirectly  owing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  the  educational  policy  which  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary  devised  and  fostered  will  have  a  more  permanent 
and  much  farther  reaching  influence  than  anything  he  has  said  or 
done  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  and  Imperial  questions  with  which 
his  name  is  associated,  and  which  are  at  present  agitating  the  country. 
In  this  matter  of  tropical  medicine,  Mr.  Chamberlain  deserves  a  title 
far  more  honourable  than  Imperialist — he  is  a  humanitarian." 

The  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who,  with  the  object  of  affording 
instruction  in  tropical  medicine  to  medical  officers  in  the  Colonial 
Service,  invited  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  Society  to  establish  a  school  in  connection  with  their 
hospitals. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  invitation,  and  with  the  view  of 
still  further  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  the  committee 
resolved  to  throw  it  open  to  all  medical  graduates  who  might  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  exceptional  facilities  it,  together  with  their 
hospitals,  affords  for  the  study  of  this  particular  branch  of  medicine. 

Previous  to  its  inception  no  adequate  means  existed  whereby 
private  practitioners  or  medical  missionaries  about  to  proceed  to  the 
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Tropics  could  acquire  special  information  concerning,  or  obtain 
practical  instruction  in,  an  important  section  of  the  diseases  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  treat.  Had  the  school  been  confined  to  the 
training  of  those  about  to  enter  the  Colonial  Government  Service 
merely,  the  scheme  would  have  been  bereft  of  much  of  its  usefulness, 
and  the  natives  and  European  residents  in  our  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies would  have  suffered  accordingly. 

The  school  is  situated  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society's  Branch 
Hospital,  near  the  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  E.  No  more 
suitable  spot  in  Great  Britain  could  have  been  selected,  as  at  the 
docks  ships  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  Tropics  in  larger  numbers 
than  elsewhere.  The  proximity  of  the  hospital  and  school  to  the 
docks  allows  of  immediate  admission,  thus  affording  ready  opportu- 
nity for  the  treatment  of  patients,  and  for  the  observation  and  study 
of  tropical  diseases.  In  addition  to  the  London  school  a  similar 
school  has  been  founded  in  Liverpool,  while  Mrs.  Pigott's  scheme 
for  creating  a  Colonial  Nursing  Association  has  developed  exceed- 
ingly, in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  received  from  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

On  the  loth  of  May  1899,  Mr.  Chamberlain  presided  at  a 
banquet  to  give  a  financial  start  to  the  scheme,  and  delivered  a 
most  earnest  speech  regarding  the  utility  of  the  great  undertaking. 
At  this  banquet  contributions  of  upwards  of  ,£15,000  were  an- 
nounced, including  a  sum  of  ,£3500  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
,£1000  from  the  India  Office.  Since  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
maintained  a  personal  interest  in  its  work,  using  his  influence  with 
the  Foreign  Office  so  that  medical  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Protectorates  should  be  brought  into  line  with  medical  officers  in 
the  Colonial  service.  Before  the  appointment  of  any  new  medical 
officer  is  confirmed,  he  is  required  to  attend  a  three  months'  course 
of  instruction  at  one  of  the  tropical  schools,  and  to  obtain  the  certi- 
ficates granted  by  the  school. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  West  African  affairs,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  by  an  agreement  signed  on  the  i6th  April  1904, 
between  the  English  and  French  Governments  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Commission  that  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
frontier  of  1898,  various  territorial  compensations  were  made  by 
Great  Britain.  In  exchange  for  certain  fishing  rights  which  she 
abandoned  in  Newfoundland,  France  obtained  territory  in  West 
Africa  as  follows  : — 

Article  V.  The  frontier  existing  between  Senegambia  and  the  British 
Colony  of  Gambia  is  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  to  France  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Yarbatenda  and  the  landing  places  belonging  to  that  locality. 

In  the  event  of  sea-going  vessels  being  unable  to  proceed  as  far  as  that 
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point,  access  to  the  river  will  be  granted  to  the  French  Government  lower  down 
at  a  point  of  the  Gambia  River,  which  shall  be  recognised  by  common  agree- 
ment as  being  accessible  to  sea-going  merchantmen. 

The  conditions  under  which  transit  on  the  Gambia  River  and  on  its 
tributaries  will  be  settled,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  access  to  the  points  which 
will  be  reserved  for  France  in  execution  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be 
the  object  of  an  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments. 

It  is  in  any  case  understood  that  these  conditions  shall  be  at  least  as 
favourable  as  those  of  the  regime  instituted  by  application  of  the  General  Act 
of  the  African  Conference  of  February  26,  1885,  and  of  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
vention of  June  14,  1898,  in  the  British  portion  of  the  Niger  basin. 

Article  VI.  The  group  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Los  Islands,  and 
situated  opposite  to  the  island  of  Konakry,  is  ceded  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
to  France. 

Article  VII.  Persons  born  in  the  territories  ceded  to  France  by  Articles  5 
and  6  of  the  present  Convention  may  retain  British  nationality,  provided  an 
individual  declaration  is  made  to  that  effect  before  the  competent  authority  by 
themselves  or,  in  the  case  of  minors,  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  period  in  which  the  "  opting "  declaration  provided  for  in  the  above 
paragraph  must  be  made  is  one  year,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the  installation  of 
French  authority  over  the  territories  in  which  the  persons  concerned  have  been 
born. 

The  native  laws  and  customs  at  present  in  use  in  the  Los  Islands  shall  be 
respected  as  far  as  possible. 

For  a  period  of  thirty  years,  to  date  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  present  Convention,  the  British  fishermen  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of 
anchorage  in  all  weathers,  the  rights  of  provisioning,  watering,  repairs,  trans- 
shipment of  merchandise,  sale  of  fish,  landing  and  drying  of  nets  the  same 
regime  as  the  French  fishermen,  always  provided  that  the  British  fishermen 
observe  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  French  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  that 
territory. 

Article  VIII.  To  the  east  of  the  Niger  and  subject  to  modifications  which 
may  be  made  as  the  result  of  the  stipulations  inserted  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  present  article,  the  following  line  will  be  substituted  for  the  delimitation 
established  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  by  the  Convention  of 
June  14,  1898. 

Starting  from  the  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  indicated  in  Article  3 
of  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898,  namely,  the  median  line  of  the  Dallul- 
maouri,  the  frontier  will  follow  this  median  line  until  its  meeting  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  having  the  town  of  Sokoto  as  a  centre  and  a  radius  of 
160,392  metres  (100  miles)  from  that  point,  and  will  follow  the  northern  arc  of 
this  circle  to  a  point  situated  five  kilometres  to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the 
said  arc  is  intersected  by  the  road  from  Dosso  to  Matankari  through  Mauredi. 

From  there  it  will  run  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  situated  twenty  kilo- 
metres to  the  north  of  Konni  (Berni-N'kouni),  whence  it  will  be  continued  still 
in  a  straight  line,  to  another  point  fifteen  kilometres  to  the  south  of  Maradi. 
The  line  will  then  run  direct  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  13  deg.  20  min. 
north  latitude  intersects  a  meridian  passing  seventy  miles  east  of  the  second 
intersection  of  the  fourteenth  degree  of  north  latitude  with  the  northern  arc  of 
the  afore-mentioned  circle. 

The  frontier  from  this  point  will  run  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the 
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parallel  of  13  deg.  20  min.  north  latitude  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Koraadugu  Waube,  the  Thalweg  of  which  it  will  follow  to  Lake  Chad.  If 
before  meeting  this  river,  however,  the  frontier  reaches  a  point  five  kilometres 
from  the  caravan  route  from  Zinder  to  Yo  through  Sua  Kololua,  Adeber,  and 
Kabi,  the  frontier  will  run  at  a  distance  of  five  kilometres  to  the  south  of  this 
road  until  it  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Komadugu  Waube.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  that  if  the  line  thus  drawn  passes  through  a  village,  this 
village  with  the  land  belonging  to  it  shall  be  within  the  territory  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  larger  proportion  of  the  village  is  situated.  It  will  then 
follow  as  above  the  Thalweg  of  the  said  river  as  far  as  Lake  Chad. 

The  line  will  afterwards  follow  the  degree  of  latitude  passing  through  the 
Thalweg  of  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  meridian 
passing  thirty-five  minutes  east  of  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Kuka,  and  will  then 
run  along  this  meridian  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  when  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments who  are  now  proceeding  to  the  demarcation  of  the  line  agreed  upon  by 
Article  IV.  of  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898,  have  returned  and  can  be  con- 
sulted, the  two  Governments  will  take  into  consideration  any  modification  in 
the  above  frontier  line  which  may  seem  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing more  precisely  the  line  of  demarcation  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any 
difficulties  which  might  accrue  to  one  party  or  the  other  from  a  line  deviating 
from  the  recognised  and  properly  determined  frontiers.  It  is  provided  that  in 
regard  to  the  portion  of  the  line  where  the  frontier  is  not  determined  by  com- 
mercial routes,  the  present  political  divisions  of  territories  shall  be  taken  into 
consideration,  so  that  the  tribes  of  the  Tessaua,  Maradi,  and  Zinder  territories 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  in  the  French  sphere,  while  those  belonging  to 
the  British  zone  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  to  Great  Britain.  It  is,  more- 
over, understood  that  on  Lake  Chad  the  line  of  demarcation  shall,  if  necessary  > 
be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  to  France  in  open  water  and  in  all 
seasons  communication  between  her  possessions  in  the  north-west  and  south- 
east of  the  lake  and  also  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  at 
least  proportionate  to  the  area  assigned  to  her  in  the  map  forming  Appendix 
No.  2  of  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898. 

On  the  portion  of  the  river  Komadugu  Waube,  belonging  to  the  two 
Powers  in  common,  the  riparian  tribes  all  enjoy  equal  fishing  rights. 

It  is  hoped  now  that  peaceable  relationship  will  be  assured 
between  the  two  Powers,  and  that  there  will  be  no  fresh  attempt  on 
the  part  of  France  to  obtain  further  modifications  of  the  frontier 
line  as  at  present  arranged. 

IV.— THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  OTHER  COLONIES— THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY  —  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  —  THE  REPORT- 
REMEDIAL  MEASURES— HURRICANES  AND  VOLCANIC  ERUP- 
TIONS—THE LABOURS  OF  HERCULES— 1895-1904 

In  the  West  Indies  (the  name  given  by  Columbus  to  the  groups 
of  islands  surrounding  the  Caribbean  Sea)  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
before  him  problems  if  anything  more  difficult  than  those  presented 
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in  Nigeria.  Before  progress  could  be  made  there  were  natural 
forces  to  be  fought,  forces  less  conquerable  than  Juju  worshippers 
and  slave  raiders.  The  beautiful  islands  (containing  some  5,000,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  pure  negroes,  or  negroes  variegated  by  inter- 
marriage with  whites)  threatened  to  become  a  prey  to  unconquer- 
able financial  depression  owing,  first,  to  the  languishing  state  of  the 
sugar  industry,  and  secondly,  to  devastation  caused  by  hurricanes, 
^volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  physiological  accidents  over  which 
Governments  could  have  no  control.  jQf  manufactures  there  are 
none,  and  the  whole  status  of  the  population  hangs  on  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  certain  gold  and  diamond  operations  in  Guiana.  The 
main  product  is  sugar*  This  industry  was  slowly  being  strangled 
by  foreign  competition — that  of  bounty-aided  beet  sugar.  The  first 
thing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  do  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  general  depression,  consequently  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  root  of  the  evil.  General  Sir  H.  W. 
Norman,  Sir  David  Barbour,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  men  of  known 
and  tried  experience  in  Colonial  matters,  assisted  by  Dr.  Morris  of 
Kew  (now  Sir  Daniel  Morris)  as  botanical  expert,  were  instructed 
to  make  out  a  report  of  what  effect  might  be  expected  from  the 
collapse  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  what  form  of  relief  should  be 
applied  to  save  such  catastrophe  from  taking  place.  They  spent 
the  early  part  of  1897  in  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently  their 
report  was  published.  The  prime  remedy,  the  abandonment  of 
the  bounty  system  by  continental  nations,  they  had  to  set  aside 
as  impossible,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  imposition  of  coun- 
tervailing duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sir  Henry  Norman  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal, 
but  his  colleagues  rejected  it.  They  offered  various  other  measures 
of  relief:1—^!)  The  fixing  of  the  labouring  population  on  small 
plots  of  ground  as  peasant  proprietors  ;  (2)  the  establishment  of 
minor  agricultural  industries  and  the  improvement  of  the  system 
of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  proprietors ;  (3)  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  between  the  different 
islands ;  -(4)  the  encouragement  of  a  trade  in  fruit  with  New 
York,  and  possibly  at  a  future  time  with  London ;  (5)  the  grant 
of  a  loan  of  ,£120,000  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  the 
establishment  of  central  factories  in  Barbados.  The  cost  of  re- 
medies 2,  3,  and  4  they  put  at  ^27,000  annually  for  ten  years, 
which  would  be  borne  by  Great  Britain.  Various  other  plans 
for  financially  assisting  the  islands  were  advocated,  which  plans 
need  not  be  described  at  length,  but  these  representations  caused 

1  For  details,  see  "  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Economic  Condition  of  the 
West  India  Colonies,  1898." 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  to  determine  that  the  Treasury  must  avert 
the  collapse  of  the  distressed  islands,  and,  moreover,  that  some 
remedy  for  the  unfair  competition  caused  by  the  bounty-giving 
system  of  foreign  Powers  must  be  devised.  An  International 
Conference  on  this  system  was  arranged  by,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  members  met  at  Brussels  in  June  1898.  The  Conference 
was  a  failure — the  British  delegates  being  too  tightly  handcuffed 
by  Free  Trade  etiquette  to  unsheath  the  only  weapon  at  their 
command — retaliation ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  bided  his  time,  and  determined  to 
show  the  bounty-giving  Powers  that  the  handcuffs  would  not  keep 
him  long  inert.  When  Lord  Curzon  became  Viceroy  of  India,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  interested  him  by  his  representations  of  the 
declining  condition  not  only  of  the  West  Indies  but  of  Mauritius, 
and  convinced  him  that  decisive  action  must  be  taken  and  counter- 
vailing duties  must  promptly  be  imposed.  Having  achieved  his 
object  in  regard  to  Mauritius  he  busied  himself  to  achieve  a  like 
success  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies,  and  after  incessant  labour, 
inquiry,  and  expostulation,  secured  the  resumption  of  the  Brussels 
>~/Conference  in  1902.  This  time  the  hint  of  retaliation  brought  the 
Continent  to  reason.  The  Powers  agreed  to  suppress  the  bounties 
on  exported  sugar  from  the  ist  of  September  1903.  Naturally  this 
desirable  consummation  was  not  arrived  at  without  criticism,  the 
Free  Traders  objecting  to  any  infringement  of  their  creed,  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  creed  was 
supported  rather  than  weakened  by  a  reversion  to  the  sale  of  sugar 
at  its  natural  value. 

Since  the  planters  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  affairs  till 
the  date  of  relief  named,  Mr.  Chamberlain  procured  from  Parlia- 
ment a  subvention  of  some  £250,000,  which  would  enable  them 
to  proceed  until  the  Convention  became  operative.  This  practically 
put  them  on  their  feet,  and  deep  was  the  gratitude  felt  for  the 
judicious  succour  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  rendered,  and  for  the 
sympathy  which  had  enabled  him  to  "put  his  finger  on  the  spot," 
as  it  were,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  practical  study  of  agriculture  and  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  such  as  the  Commissioners  had  recommended, 
he  appointed  Dr.  Morris  (the  botanical  expert  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Commission)  to  be  head  of  a  scheme  originated  by 
himself  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  instruction,  so  that  in  due 
time,  with  the  assistance  of  elementary  schools  of  agriculture,  a  race 
of  self-supporting  enlightened  Creoles,  capable  of  tilling  the  soil  and 
willing  to  turn  their  hand  to  the  introduction  of  such  new  industries 
as  may  have  to  supersede  sugar,  might  replace  the  slothful,  automatic 
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negro.  He  was  actuated  throughout  by  his  firm  conviction  that 
trade  follows  the  flag,  and  that  the  flag  must  not  be  kept  half-mast 
high,  and  also  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  defend 
trade  and  maintain  and  develop  the  heritage  left  by  our  ancestors. 
When  any  one  ventured  to  challenge  his  beliefs  he  invited  com- 
parison with  the  trade  returns  between  Mauritius  and  Madagascar, 
between  Dahomey  and  Lagos,  between  Burmah  and  Tonquin,  a 
comparison  which  afforded  salutary  food  for  reflection,  and  proved 
his  theories  to  be  sound. 

In  spite  of  impediments  and  harassing  accidents  (such  as 
hurricanes  at  Barbados  and  elsewhere  in  1898,  and  volcanic 
eruptions  in  St.  Vincent  in  1902,  which  necessitated  the  starting 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  relief  measures  of  considerable 
magnitude),  Mr.  Chamberlain  toiled  energetically  to  originate 
various  practical  schemes  of  reform  which  should  encourage 

^/Colonial  industry  and  reanimate  interest  in  the  suffering  group 
of  islands.  He  noted  that  they  were  languishing  for  want  of 
assistance  and  patronage,  that  apathy  in  regard  to  them  had  taken 
possession  of  our  countrymen  at  home,  and  was  spreading  to  the 
few  whites  who  still  struggled  to  keep  their  property  from  going  to 
ruin.  Jamaica  for  a  long  time  past  had  been  frozen  in  the  winter 
of  her  discontent.  By  the  Colonial  Office  she  had  been  neglected, 
and  it  had  been  hinted  that  so  miserable  was  British  support,  that 
annexation  by  America  would  be  found  far  more  profitable. 
Financially  the  Colony  was  in  low  water ;  almost  stranded  through 
the  fault  and  foolishness  of  the  elective  members.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  his  plain-spoken  despatch  of  the  3oth  November  1898,  pointed 
out  all  the  recklessness  and  imprudence  that  had  brought  things  to 
this  sorry  pass,  and  sent  Sir  David  Barbour  to  investigate  the 

-/labyrinth  of  financial  failure  and  find  a  way  out  of  it.  He  did  find 
a  way  out  of  it,  but  the  way  was  over  the  heads  of  the  incompetent 
governing  class  whose  methods  were  not  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
labours  of  this  Hercules  of  a  Colonial  Secretary,  but  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  clean  sweep  he  made  of  local  obstructionists  is 
given  in  Mr.  H.  Whates'  history  of  "The  Third  Salisbury  Adminis- 
tration." Before  Sir  D.  Barbour's  report  was  delivered  a  new 
Tariff  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  A.  W.  L.  Hemming  (the 
Governor).  The  elective  members  wished  to  postpone  it,  and 
being  in  a  majority,  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
insisted  on  the  first  reading  being  obtained  before  the  then  tariff 
expired,  whereupon  the  Governor  nominated  four  additional 
members.  "  There  was  a  great  outcry,"  says  Mr.  Whates. 
"Angry  telegrams  were  sent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  was 
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unmoved,  seeing  *  no  reason  to  disapprove '  of  the  Governor's 
action.  Sir  Augustus  Hemming  became  a  little  uneasy  about  the 
agitation,  or  the  elective  members  realised  that  it  was  no  use 
beating  their  heads  against  an  adamantine  Secretary  of  State — 
either  view  is  tenable.  Negotiations  for  the  removal  of  the  dead- 
lock were  entered  upon;  the  electives  gave  pledges  of  good 
behaviour,  and  the  Governor  withdrew  the  nominated  members. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  displeased.  '  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,' 
he  telegraphed,  *  that  it  is  my  instruction  that  Government 
measures,  when  fully  considered  and  judged  of  paramount 
importance,  must  be  passed/ 

"  Having  thus  dictated  to  the  electives  the  course  they  should 
pursue,  he  rapped  Sir  Augustus  Hemming  sharply  on  the  knuckles : 
*  I  defer  making  any  remarks  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  four  mem- 
bers, .  .  .  but  the  members  should  not  have  been  withdrawn  without 
my  sanction.'  The  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  Governor  sent  by  mail 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  retreat  from 
the  appointment  of  nominated  members.  *  I  will  not  withhold  my 
approval  of  your  having  requested  the  four  additional  members  to 
resign  their  seats,'  was  all  the  comfort  vouchsafed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  And  in  the  same  despatch  there  was  an  implied 
threat  to  the  electives,  that  dreadful  things  would  happen  if  the 
necessity  again  arose  to  overcome  their  obstruction  to  measures 
thought  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  be  imperative." 

This  illustration  serves  to  show  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  was 
determined  not  to  expend  thought  and  heart  and   soul   and    the 
nation's    money    in   advancing   reforms   that   vacillation  might  be 
allowed  to  render  nugatory.     If  he  provided  by  a  Colonial  Loans 
/Bill  for  succouring  Jamaica  to  the  tune  of  ^450,000,  and  set  on  foot 
general  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  island,  he  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  so-called  political  liberty  of  Jamaica  to  ride  roughshod  over 
practical  innovations  that  had  perhaps  been  originated  with  vast  ex- 
penditure of  thought,  and  not  a  little  friction  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer!    The  West  Indies  had  had  their  way,  and  a  very  effete  and 
stagnating  way  it  was.     Now  the  Colonial  Office  meant  to  have  its 
way,  and  the  way  was  pursued  with  characteristic  vigour  and  decision. 
He  who  pays  the  piper  has  a  right  to  dictate  the  tune,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who,  by  means  of  his  admirably  devised  Colonial  Loans 
\\Act  of  1899  (an  Act  by  which  the  development  of  the  Colonies  was 
1  assisted  by  a  loan  of  ,£3,300,000)  secured  some  ,£65,000  for  the 
construction    of  improvements   at    Kingston,   ,£150,000  in    aid    of 
revenue,    .£198,000   more    for   railway  projects,    and   ,£40,000   for 
water  and  irrigation  schemes,  had  the  right  to  express  the  controlling 
word  with  firm,  even  dictatorial  voice. 
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•wing  to  his  energetic  action  the  fruit  trade  between  Jamaica 
and  Great  Britain  was  stimulated,  and  a  fortnightly  service  of 
steamers  to  convey  fruit,  travellers,  and  mails  was  specially  organ- 
ised. Tourists  were  encouraged  to  visit  the  islands,  a  bait  was 
thrown  out  to  hotel  contractors,  and  all  arrangements  bade  fair  to 
promote  the  return  of  prosperity.  Unfortunately  fate  frowned  on 
^Xne  ventures,  for  in  August  1903  a  hurricane  of  devastating  nature 
destroyed  all  chance  of  computing  the  value  of  such  practical 
advance  as  had  been  made.  The  fruit  growers  are,  however, 
determined  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade,  not  only  with  England 
but  with  America,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
seeds  sown  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  in  time  restore  the  languishing 
Colony,  and  promote  an  era  of  renewed  youth  and  vigour.  Certain 
it  is  that  through  him  the  nonpossumus  attitude  of  the  past  is  giving 
way  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  planters  are  coming  round  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  islands  by  intro- 
ducing other  industries  as  additions  to  sugar  growing.  Now, 
quantities  of  minor  industries  are  cropping  up,  and  among  the  exports 
of  the  year  one  may  find,  in  addition  to  the  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and 
fruit  that  formed  the  chief  products  of  the  islands,  such  things  as 
raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  petroleum,  tar,  salted  and  pickled 
pork,  succades,  and  cured  fish.  Barbados,  after  a  rest  of  forty 
years,  is  now  exporting  cotton.  Down  to  March  last,  61,000  Ibs. 
had  been  shipped.  Bananas,  too,  of  the  kind  grown  in  the  Canaries, 
which  are  less  coarse  than  that  grown  in  Jamaica,  are  being  for- 
warded in  small  quantities  to  the  London  market,  and  daily  the 
number  shipped  is  increasing.  The  outlook  is  said  to  be  generally 
full  of  promise,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
industries,  rather  than  interfering  with  the  sugar  trade,  will  enhance 
and  stimulate  it,  for  an  accession  of  wealth  from  varied  sources 
cannot  fail  to  assist  capitalists,  and  promote  the  perfecting  of 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  produce  of 
the  sugar  cane.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  now  engaged  in 
distributing  sufficient  selected  cotton  seed  to  plant  7000  acres,  and 
many  other  islands  are  steadily  going  in  for  cotton  growing.  St. 
Vincent  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  Souffriere  eruption,  and 
recent  reports  prove  that  she  lately  landed  at  Southampton 
1 3,000  Ibs.  of  cotton  as  part  of  her  cargo,  while  those  from  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  show  that  in  spite  of  the  strain  through  which  the 
sugar  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  have  passed  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  finances  of  the  islands  are  in  good  condition.  The  im- 
mediate credit  for  the  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the 
unflagging  interest  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
Gerald  Strickland,  but  the  original  source  of  prosperity  may  be 
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traced,  first,  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  second,  to  certain  London 
merchants  who  seized  the  opportunity  and  came  into  the  markets  at 
the  very  bottom  of  a  wave  of  depression.  It  is  believed  that  though 
sugar  must  be  the  staple  of  the  West  Indies,  there  is  a  good  future 
for  growers  of  the  best  cotton  planted  under  the  best  system  of 
organisation,  and  so  regulated  that  the  crops  will  come  into  season 
so  as  to  be  picked  in  the  "  off"  time. 

Further  amazing  evidence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  capacity  as  a 
financier  and  a  statesman  is  to  be  found  in  the  hitherto  most  disre- 
garded quarters.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  his  perpetual  activities, 
but  the  most  notable  may  be  cited.  The  sugar  producers  of  Mauritius 
have  to  thank  him  for  the  representations  on  their  behalf  that  led  to 
the  Indian  Sugar  Duties  Bill — a  somewhat  interesting  Bill,  for  it  was 
the  first  indication  of  a  departure  from  our  traditional  policy  that 
free  trade  is  more  beneficial  than  fair  trade!  And  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  Hong-Kong,  and  the  abolition  of  extra 
territorial  rights  in  Zanzibar,  we  find  the  impress  of  his  magical 
finger.  In  the  case  of  Newfoundland,  too,  his  vigilance  has  found 
its  reward.  Though  his  policy  has  been  hung,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, it  has  been  acknowledged  as  having  the  merit  of  acute 
statecraft.  The  self-governing  colony  has  been  permitted  to 
preserve  every  right,1  save  that  of  "  fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  the 
British  taxpayer "  ;  and  an  amicable  understanding  with  France, 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  has  been  arrived  at. 

By  Article  I.  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904,  France 
renounces  the  privileges  accorded  to  her  by  Article  XIII.  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  confirmed  or  modified  by  later  dispo- 
sitions. 

Article  II.  runs  as  follows :  France  keeps  for  her  subjects,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  British  subjects,  the  right  of  fishing  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
included  between  St.  John's  Cape  and  Cape  Ray,  going  northward  ; 
this  right  to  be  exercised  during  the  usual  fishing  season,  ter- 
minating for  all  parties  on  October  20  of  each  year. 

French  subjects  may  thus  fish  for  all  sorts  of  fish,  including  bait, 
as  well  as  for  Crustacea.  They  may  enter  any  port  or  haven  on  this 
coast  to  procure  provisions  or  bait,  and  may  take  refuge  there  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  submitting 
to  the  local  laws  in  force ;  they  may  also  fish  at  the  estuaries  of 
rivers,  without,  however,  passing  beyond  an  imaginary  straight  line 
drawn  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  banks,  between  which  the 
river  flows  into  the  sea. 

1  For   particulars    regarding    the    Contract   and    Correspondence,    see    "Politician's 
Handbook  »  ( 1 899).    H.  Whates. 
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They  must  refrain  from  making  use  of  stake-nets  and  fixed 
engines  without  the  permission  of  the  local  authorities. 

On  these  parts  of  the  coast  mentioned  above  British  and  French 
will  be  subject  on  a  footing  of  equality  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  are  at  present  in  force,  or  which  may  be  issued  at  a  later  date, 
regarding  the  prohibition,  during  a  fixed  period,  of  the  taking  of 
certain  fish,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries.  Notice  is  to 
be  given  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  of  new  laws 
and  regulations  three  months  before  the  date  on  which  they  are  to 
come  into  force. 

The  policing  of  the  fisheries  on  the  parts  of  the  coast  above- 
mentioned  and  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  and  of  contraband  trade 
in  spirits  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  set  of  regulations  drawn  up  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  III.  :  A  pecuniary  indemnity  will  be  allotted  by  the 
Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  French  citizens  en- 
gaged in  fishing  or  in  the  preparation  of  fish  on  the  "  Treaty 
Shore."  They  will  either  have  to  abandon  the  establishments  they 
possess  there,  or  give  up  their  industry  by  reason  of  the  modification 
brought  about  by  the  present  convention  in  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

This  indemnity  may  only  be  claimed  by  the  persons  interested 
if  they  have  exercised  their  calling  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season  of  1903. 

The  claims  for  indemnity  will  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
tribunal  composed  of  an  officer  of  each  nation  and,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, to  an  umpire  designated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure set  down  in  Article  32  of  the  Hague  Convention.  The 
details  of  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  and  the  conditions  of  the 
inquiries  to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the  settling  of  the  claims 
will  be  the  object  of  a  special  arrangement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

For  the  surrender  of  her  privileges  as  shown  above,  France 
received  compensation  in  West  Africa  according  to  the  terms 
already  quoted. 

Among  other  matters  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  incidentally  called  for  considerable  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  various  controversies  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  following  that  connected  with 
Venezuela,  which  has  been  dealt  with  already.  In  the  Queen's 
Speech  of  the  iQth  of  January  1897,  h  was  announced  that  the 
Government  had  discussed  with  the  United  States  acting  as  the 
friend  of  Venezuela  the  terms  under  which  the  pending  questions 
of  the  disputed  frontier  between  that  Republic  and  British  Guiana 
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might  be  arranged.  Her  Majesty  further  said :  "  It  is  with  much 
gratification  that  I  have  concluded  a  treaty  for  general  arbitration 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  which  I  trust  that  all 
differences  that  may  arise  between  us  may  be  peacefully  adjusted. 
I  hope  that  this  arrangement  may  have  a  further  value  in  commend- 
ing to  other  Powers  the  consideration  of  a  principle  by  which  the 
danger  of  war  may  be  notably  abated."  Before  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed  these  pacific  hopes  were  clouded  by  the  numerous  objections 
put  forward  on  all  sides  against  various  clauses  of  the  draft  treaty, 
which  finally  was  submitted  to  and  refused  by  the  Senate.  A  some- 
what violent  passage  at  arms  then  took  place  over  the  Behring  Sea 
Seal  Fisheries,  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  (Foreign  Secretary  in  Mr. 
M'Kinley's  Administration)  made  various  charges  against  the 
British  Government  regarding  the  regulations  as  to  pelagic  sealing 
— the  responsibility  of  destroying  the  herds,  he  contended,  lay  with 
Canadian  sealers — while  Lord  Salisbury  argued  that  no  such  destruc- 
tion was  taking  place,  and  refused  to  accept  the  humanitarian  repre- 
sentations. The  Colonial  Secretary,  however,  became  champion 
for  the  Canadian  sealers,  and  indited  a  despatch  which  showed  the 
United  States  that  much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  desired  the  friendship 
of  America  he  was  not  prepared  to  wear  a  muzzle  when  the  interests 
of  British  Colonies  were  threatened.  He  also  in  the  direct  and 
forcible  manner  characteristic  of  him  exposed  the  object  of  Mr. 
Sherman's  tender  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  threatened  extermination 
of  the  seals.  This  was  no  more  nor  less  than  an  effort  to  tie  the 
hands  of  Canadian  seal  fishers,  and  thus  protect  the  American 
monopolists  who  leased  the  Pribyloff  Island  breeding  grounds  from 
Canadian  competition.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Canadian 
sealers  were  already  at  loggerheads  with  the  United  States,  and 
were  claiming  $857,000  odd  as  compensation  for  the  seizure  by 
American  ships  of  several  of  their  sealers  earlier  in  the  history 
of  the  dispute.  The  amount  of  the  award  agreed  on  by  arbitration 
was  wrangled  over  for  some  time,  but  eventually,  at  the  end  of 
1897,  the  Behring  Sea  claims  of  the  sealers  were  settled  for  a  sum 
of  $464,000. 

In  1898  further  disputes  arose  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  Canada, 
the  United  States  declaring  that  Canadian  officers  on  the  summit 
of  the  White  Pass  were  invaders  of  their  territory.  Fortunately,  at 
this  juncture  the  war  with  Spain  occupied  the  attention  of  America, 
and  the  issue  arising  therefrom  showed  her  that  Great  Britain,  by 
her  attitude  of  neutrality,  was  as  good  as  her  amicable  word  and 
professions  of  cordiality  which  so  often  had  been  reiterated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  deaf  ears.  Friendly  relations  were  soon  made 
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more  possible  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sherman,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  State  Secretaries  of  more  urbane  and  diplomatic  calibre. 
As  result  of  the  change,  when  the  Alaskan  Boundary  question  (with 
the  development  of  the  Yukon  Gold  District)  became  more  pressing, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
definite  settlement  regarding  a  group  of  questions  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  prominently  interested — the  Behring  Sea  Sealing 
dispute,  the  Alaskan  Boundary  disagreement,  and  the  regulation 
of  an  equitable  tariff  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States 
being  the  foremost  on  the  list.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
various  proposals  and  counter-proposals  that  then  took  place,  and 
the  number  of  diplomatic  hitches  that  prevented  the  negotiations 
from  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
eventually  a  modus  vivendi  was  arranged  (October  20,  1899),  which 
virtually  served  to  keep  matters  smooth  till  a  more  definite  settle- 
ment could  be  arrived  at,  and  finally,  in  1903  (January  24),  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  South  Africa,  a  treaty  for  a  mixed  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  Alaskan  Boundary  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Hay  and  Sir  Michael  Herbert.  The  improved 
relations  with  America  and  also  with  Germany  (who  had  refused 
to  embroil  herself  in  the  fight  with  the  Dutch  Republics  in  1 899)  led 
to  another  arrangement  which,  though  effected  through  the  Foreign 
Office,  may  be  classed  among  Mr.  Chamberlain's  activities.  This 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Samoan  and  contingent  questions,  by 
which  Great  Britain  renounced  her  rights  in  favour  of  Germany  of 
the  islands  of  Upolo  and  Savaii ;  and  in  favour  of  the  United  States 
of  Tutuila  and  certain  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group.  In 
exchange  Germany  agreed  to  renounce  her  right  over  the  Tonga 
Islands,  certain  islands  of  the  Solomon  group,  and  the  western 
portion  of  the  neutral  zone  in  West  Africa.  The  terms  of  the 
arrangement  were  defined  in  the  Samoa  Convention,  signed  I4th  of 
November  1899. 
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CHAPTER  III 

I.— THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TANGLE,  1897-98— FROM  THE  TRIAL  OF 
THE  RAIDERS  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  AT  BLOEMFONTEIN 

THE    tale   of    South    African   affairs   has   designedly   been 
kept    apart    from    that    of    other    Colonial     activities    in 
order  not   to  fog  the  reader,   though,   in  justice   to    Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  to  ensure  a  proportionate  appreciation 
of  the   bewildering   nature   of   his   labours   on   behalf  of 
the   Empire,   the  variegations  of  his  intellectual  work  should   be 
simultaneously  presented  in  all  their  multifarious  and  complicated 
ramifications. 

Taking  up   the   thread   of  the  South   African   story,   we  find 
iMr.   Chamberlain  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  Raid,  of  having 
jbeen  "up  to  the  neck"  in  the  conspiracy  against  the   Transvaal 
((Republic.     It  was  his  duty  to  relieve  himself  from  this  aspersion, 
and   therefore   directly   the  trial   of   Dr.    Jameson   was  concluded 
(July    1896),    he   went    to    the    House   and    proposed    a    Judicial 
Committee,  such  as  that  which  tried  the  case  against  Mr.  Parnell, 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Raid.     Having  in  view 
the   desirability   of  avoiding   anything   in   the   nature   of  a   party 
conflict,   he    accepted    such    suggestions    as    were    made    by   Sir 
William  Harcourt  regarding  the  character  of  the  proceedings,  and 
in   due  time   a   Parliamentary  Committee   was   appointed,    and   a 
long   investigation   into  the  origin  and   development   of  the   con- 
spiracy was  set  on  foot.     The  inquiry  took  place  during  the  session 
of  1897,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  : — 

Chairman:  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Aller- 
ton).  Ministerialists :  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  ; 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  M.P.  ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Hart  Dyke,  M.P. ;  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Attorney-General,  Q.C., 
M.P.  (now  Lord  Alverstone) ;  Mr.  John  L.  Wharton,  M.P. ;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Bigham,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Mr.  Justice  Bigham) ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition: Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  M.P.  ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.  ;  Hon. 
Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P.  ;  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P. 

The  personnel  of  this  Committee  was  strong  and  extremely  well 
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balanced.  When  the  characters  and  political  proclivities  of  the 
members  come  to  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's position  and  connection  with  the  conspirators  was  subjected  to 
the  highest  and  most  searching  scrutiny  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 

The  Chairman  was  noted  for  his  acumen  and  shrewd  business 
capacity  ;  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  admittedly  a  strong  and 
straight  man,  honoured  even  by  his  opponents ;  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster, in  addition  to  his  unrivalled  experience,  happened  to  be  an  fait 
in  all  the  particulars  divulged  by  the  recent  Jameson  trial,  and  was 
conversant  with  every  winding  of  the  labyrinthine  plot  that  had 
brought  it  about ;  Mr.  Wyndham  was  intimately  associated  with 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  transactions  that  passed 
between  Cape  Town  and  the  Colonial  Office ;  while  the  other 
Ministerialists  were  men  of  high  standing  and  repute. 

To  make  the  judicial  equipoise  complete,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  scale  were  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  direct  and  warm  antago- 
nist of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  principles,  one  who  could  be  relied  upon, 
if  it  could  be  done  fairly,  to  seize  any  chance  of  unhorsing  his  adver- 
sary ;  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman,  a  politician  little  likely 
to  refrain  from  exposing  a  Minister  to  whom  he  was  cordially 
opposed.  Mr.  Labouchere  took  his  place  on  the  Committee  as  a 
species  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  For  years  he  had  employed  his  leisure 
in  playing  the  part  of  amateur  detective  to  track  out  England's 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  he  could  be  now  trusted  to  submit  his 
adversary  to  the  Rontgen  rays  of  his  brilliant  intelligence.  To  back 
him  was  also  Mr.  Blake,  a  distinguished  Canadian  barrister,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Stead  as  "a  strong  man,  a  very  sleuthhound  on  the 
trail  of  evidence,  and  one  who  could  be  relied  on  to  unearth  all  that 
had  escaped  the  ferret  nose  of  Mr.  Labouchere,"  while  Mr.  Ellis 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  do  such  fielding  as  might  be  necessary. 
Sufficient  has  been  said,  therefore,  to  show  that  with  such  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  forces  it  was  not  likely  that  any  matter 
prejudicial  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  escape  the  excellent  cordon 
that  had  been  drawn  around  it. 

The  inquiry  was  commenced  on  the  i6th  of  February,  and  every 
feature  of  it  was  watched  with  anxiety  by  those  who,  actuated  by 
personal  malevolence  or  by  sentiments  of  political  revenge,  were 
eager  to  prove  the  Colonial  Secretary's  complicity  in  the  criminal 
adventure,  and  also  by  the  majority  of  others  who  longed  to  see  a 
great  and  invaluable  statesman  freed  from  unjust  and  unworthy 
charges. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  after  a  triumphal  progress  through  Cape  Colony, 
again  came  to  England,  and  with  characteristic  independence  took 
on  bis  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  affair. 
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He  subjected  himself  to  the  inquisition  with  the  utmost  sang- 
froid, munching  sandwiches  and  sipping  stout,  and  telling  the  tate  of 
the  Uitlanders'  wrongs,  his  despair  at  removing  their  grievances,  the 
corruption  of  the  Boers,  and  the  part  taken  by  himself  in  preparing 
for  eventualities,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  introduction  by 
the  Boer  Government  of  an  outside  Power  into  the  already  compli- 
cated scheme  of  South  African  affairs.  He  was  badgered  on  all 
sides  with  questions  financial  and  political,  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr. 
Blake  being  most  persistent,  but  the  Colossus,  with  his  exceeding 
frankness  and  good-humour,  made  all  efforts  at  cross-questioning 
appear  lamentably  tame  and  profitless. 

The  great  question  for  the  Committee  to  decide,  however,  was 
whether  the  officials  at  the  Colonial  Office  were  aware  of  the 
criminal  conspiracy  in  South  Africa,  and  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  connived  at  it.  Nothing  would  persuade  Mr.  Kruger  and 
certain  South  African  magnates  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  was 
not  in  it  "up  to  the  neck,"  and  very  many  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
enemies  were  on  the  qui  vive  with  expectation,  rubbing  their  hands 
and  gloating  in  the  hope  that  at  last  "Joe  would  have  a  fall." 

There  is  an  old  story  of  the  thirty-four  reasons  which  the 
Governor  of  a  city  was  prepared  to  advance  as  excuse  for  omitting 
to  fire  a  royal  salute,  which  reasons  were  suspended  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  first,  which  set  forth  that  he  had  no  guns. 

There  are  more  than  thirty-four  reasons  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Raid, 
but  the  repetition  of  them  seems  superfluous  when  we  advance  the 
first — namely,  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  the  Raid  assuredly  would  never  have  been  the  muddle  that 
it  was ! 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  critical  point  of  view, 
it  seems  absolutely  impossible  that  the  man  who  had  so  aptly 
engineered  his  own  career  through  all  its  complicated  ramifications 
should  run  the  chance  of  being  connected  with  so  sorry  a  bungle — 
undertaken  for  a  purpose  which  had  not  as  yet  had  time  even  to 
secure  his  sympathy. 

Still,  the  Committee  had  to  make  the  inquiry — and  the  inquiry 
was  made.  The  reply,  published  on  the  I3th  of  July  1897,  was  a 
decided  negative.  "Your  Committee  fully  accept  the  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Under- 
secretary, and  entirely  exonerate  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office 
of  having  been  in  any  sense  cognisant  of  the  plans  which  led  to 
the  incursion  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force  into  the  South  African 
Republic."  This  from  the  men  whose  qualifications  and  characters 
have  been  described ! 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence,  however,  and 
the  regrettable  suppression  of  telegrams  that  served  to  intensify  the 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enemies,  and  convince  those  who 
readily  believe  what  they  wish  to  be  true,  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
was  joint  conspirator  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  South  African  Secretary  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  who  was  employed  as  Mr.  Rhodes'  ambassador  to 
negotiate  with  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  transfer  of  the  strip  on 
the  Bechuanaland  side  of  the  Transvaal,  declared  in  his  evidence 
that  while  at  the  Colonial  Office  he  made  no  explicit  statement,  but 
had  said  sufficient  by  " guarded  allusion"  to  show  that  should  a 
rising  take  place  in  Johannesburg,  the  Chartered  Company's  forces 
on  the  fringe  of  the  country  would  not  remain  inactive,  but  would 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Uitlanders. 

Now  this  guarded  allusion  was  made  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Selborne  (Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies), 
yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  recollect  having  heard 
anything  of  the  kind  suggested.  Mr.  Chamberlain  certainly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Rutherfoord  H arris  was  desirous  of 
imparting  to  him  something  private  and  confidential  regarding  his 
mission,  but  he  at  once  arrested  the  overture  by  saying  that  he  was 
present  in  his  official  capacity  and  wished  for  no  private  information. 
"  I  have  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  South  Africa,"  he  formally  said, 
thus  definitely  closing  the  gate  on  sidelong  channels  of  intelligence. 
Lord  Selborne's  impression  of  the  interview  coincided  with  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  therefore  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris  must  have  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  accomplished  much  more  than  he  really 
did  as  purveyor  of  the  Raid  programme.  In  describing  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Fairfield  (Assistant  Colonial  Secretary),  he  stated  that  he 
had  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  Mr.  Rhodes'  demand  for  the  Bechuana- 
land strip,  that  in  the  event  of  an  uprising  in  Johannesburg  it  was 
imperative  to  have  a  British  force  on  the  border — a  force  which 
could  be  made  use  of  if  necessary.  But  Mr.  Fairfield  evidently 
received  no  such  impression  as  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris  intended  to 
convey ;  indeed,  no  reasonable  person  would  have  gathered  that  the 
small  irregular  force  that  it  was  intended  to  place  on  the  newly 
acquired  territory  could  be  used  as  other  than  a  merely  defensive 
weapon  in  the  event  of  trouble  from  any  source  whatever. 

The  evidence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was 
entirely  straightforward.  "  I  desire  to  say  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  that  I  had  not  then,  and  that  I  never  had,  any  knowledge, 
or  until,  I  think  it  was  Monday,  before  the  actual  raid  took  place, 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  or  armed 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal.  The  gentlemen  who  were  my  colleagues 
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in  office,  Lord  Selborne  and  Sir  Robert  Meade,  will  be  ready  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  dead,  and  the  public  service 
has  lost  a  most  honourable,  loyal,  devoted,  and  able  public  servant, 
but  I  say  from  communications  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Fairfield 
and  with  the  other  gentlemen  named,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had 
no  more  suspicion  than  I  had  myself."  The  Committee  then  ordered 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  to  produce  the  telegrams  in  their 
possession  that  passed  between  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Rhodes  between 
the  27th  of  July  and  the  3Oth  of  November  1895. 

The  Company  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand.  They 
quoted  the  terms  of  the  International  Convention  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  produce  no  copies  of  telegrams,  save  with  the  consent 
of  the  senders  and  receivers. 

The  Committee  overrode  these  objections.  Telegrams  prior 
to  the  ist  of  November  had  been  destroyed  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  but  others  after  that  date  were  produced.  Mr.  Hawksley 
(Solicitor  to  the  Chartered  Company),  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
called  on  Mr.  Fairfield  (February  1896)  and  told  him  of  certain 
telegrams  which  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  support  him  in 
his  conspiracy.  These  Mr.  Chamberlain  requested  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  him.  His  request  was  complied  with  on  the  6th  of  June, 
and  having  perused  the  copies  of  the  documents,  he  returned  them 
(i;th  June)  to  Mr.  Hawksley,  saying  he  had  no  objection  to  their 
publication.  Mr.  Hawksley  retained  them  however,  and  refused 
persistently  to  submit  them  to  the  Committee.  His  duty,  he  said, 
compelled  him  to  act  on  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  earlier 
in  the  year  had  objected  to  the  production  of  the  telegrams.  He 
was  merely  the  custodian  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  property,  and  would  not 
make  use  of  it  without  the  permission  of  his  chief.  A  considerable 
amount  of  fuss  took  place  in  connection  with  the  refusal  to  produce 
the  Hawksley  dossier,  as  it  was  called,  for  Mr.  Rhodes  was  again  in 
South  Africa,  and  his  return  to  this  country  would  have  involved 
great  loss  of  time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  his  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  telegrams  that  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
had  destroyed,  neither  in  those  obtained  from  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany nor  in  those  submitted  to  him  at  the  Colonial  Office  by  Mr. 
Hawksley,  which  could  cause  him  to  modify  or  qualify  his  previous 
statement  that  he  had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  Raid  or  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Raid. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  from  Mr.  Rhodes  down- 
wards there  had  been  a  desire  to  stimulate  the  conspirators  with  the 
impression  that  the  affair  would  be  supported  by  the  Government, 
and  that  certain  of  the  telegrams  were  worded  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  that  impression.  Nothing  in  the  telegrams  produced, 
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nor  in  those  stolen  from  Mr.  Hawksley  and  subsequently  published 
by  the  Independance  Beige  (1900),  went  farther  than  to  prove  that 
various  persons  outside  the  Colonial  Office,  influenced  by  Dr. 
Rutherfoord  Harris,  desired  to  imply  that  the  Colonial  Office  was 
aware  of  the  proposed  plot. 

Intellectually  the  Committee  winnowed  and  sifted,  and  weighed 
and  tested;  but  accurate  observation  and  logical  reasoning  failed 
to  detect  any  incriminating  element  in  the  evidence  before  them. 
Much  can  be  done  by  persons  of  strong  imagination  and  quick 
sensibility  however,  and  the  outside  world  busied  itself  concocting 
tales  neatly  woven  on  the  principle  of  the  "poky  poet,"  who,  given 
the  picture  of  a  mill,  a  glade,  and  a  stile  with  a  man  leaning  against 
it,  will  provide  to  order  the  romance  of  a  miller  and  a  maid,  and 
point  out  the  very  window  used  by  the  fair  to  favour  the  attentions 
of  her  lover !  The  telegrams  afforded  a  working  hypothesis,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  inventive  mind.  Pitch  and  tar 
were  freely  distributed  by  certain  sections  of  the  Press,  because 
nothing  sufficiently  black  was  forthcoming  at  the  Inquiry! 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  exonerated  from  all  share  in  the 
proceedings,  or  knowledge  of  them ;  but  not  so  his  secretary,  Sir 
Graham  Bower,  nor  Mr.  Newton,  Resident  Commissioner  in  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  The  last  was  aware  of  Mr.  Rhodes' 
plan  and  the  object  for  which  Jameson's  troops  were  moved  to  the 
Bechuanaland  strip  of  country,  but  he  apparently  made  no  disclosure 
to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  believing  it  to  be  very  doubtful  after  all 
if  anything  would  happen.  He  was  quite  justified  in  this  surmise. 
The  revolution  of  the  Uitlanders  was  a  scheme  of  some  age  by  now, 
and  had  grown  to  be  a  cry  of  "Wolf,"  which  few  believed  in. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  the  way  the  Johannesburg  party  comported 
themselves  when  the  critical  moment  arrived,  Mr.  Newton  and 
others  might  have  been  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Reformers' 
agitation  was  mainly  bellicose  bluster  that  never  would  come  to  a 
head. 

Sir  Graham  Bower's  excuses  for  not  reporting  his  knowledge 
to  his  chief  were  fairly  sound.  His  position  from  first  to  last  was 
one  of  discomfort,  for  he  was  made  the  confidant  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  thus  bound  in  honour  not  to  divulge  the  secret  that  had  been 
confided  to  him.  He  maintained  silence,  believing  that,  when  the 
appointed  time  for  action  should  arrive,  Mr.  Rhodes — who  was  on 
excellent  terms  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson — would  himself  com- 
municate his  intentions  to  the  High  Commissioner. 

Besides  the  paragraph  exonerating  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
officials  of  the  Colonial  Office  from  having  received  information 
which  should  have  made  them  aware  of  the  plot  during  its  develop- 
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ment,  the    Select  Committee    summed    up    its    conclusions  to  the 
following  effect : — 

Great  discontent  had  for  some  time  previous  to  the  incursion 
existed  in  Johannesburg,  arising  from  the  grievances  of  the 
Uitlanders. 

Mr.  Rhodes  occupied  a  great  position  in  South  Africa.  He 
was  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  as  such,  beyond  all 
other  persons,  should  have  abstained  from  such  a  course  of  action 
as  that  which  he  adopted.  Mr.  Rhodes — as  Managing  Director  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  as  Director  of  the  De  Beers' 
Consolidated  Mines  and  the  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa — con- 
trolled a  great  combination  of  interests.  He  used  his  position  and 
interests  to  promote  and  assist  his  policy. 

Whatever  justification  there  might  have  been  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Uitlanders,  there  was  none  for  that  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
"subsidising,  organising,  and  stimulating  an  armed  insurrection" 
against  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
utilising  the  Chartered  Company's  resources  in  aid  of  such 
revolution.  By  the  breach  of  the  obligation  to  respect  the  right 
to  self-government  of  the  South  African  Republic  under  the 
Conventions  between  Her  Majesty  and  that  State,  he  seriously  em- 
barrassed both  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments.  Nothing 
could  justify  the  use  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force,  though  the  Raiders, 
at  the  last  moment,  invaded  the  Transvaal  without  his  direct 
sanction,  and  Mr.  Rhodes'  heavy  responsibility  remained  the 
same.  Mr.  Rhodes'  policy,  once  embarked  on,  had  involved 
grave  breaches  of  duty — he  had  deceived  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, concealed  his  views  from  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry 
and  from  the  Board  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and 
led  his  subordinates  to  believe  his  plans  were  approved  by  his 
superiors. 

The  Committee  found  that  Mr.  Beit  and  Mr.  Maguire  alone 
of  the  British  South  African  Company  had  cognisance  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  schemes  ;  the  first  played  a  prominent  part  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Reform  Union,  and  contributed  large  sums  to  the 
revolutionary  movement.  They  also  found  there  had  been  "a 
conspiracy  to  keep  all  information  on  the  subject"  from  the  High 
Commissioner;  they  censured  Sir  Graham  Bower  for  being  "guilty 
of  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  communicating  with  his 
superior,"  and  found  Mr.  Newton  had  also  failed  in  his  duty  in 
like  manner ;  and  finally  they  placed  on  record  "  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the  Raid  and  of  the  plans  which  made 
it  possible.  The  result  caused  for  the  time  being  grave  injury  to 
British  influence  in  South  Africa.  Public  confidence  was  shaken, 
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race  feeling  embittered,  and  serious  difficulties  were  created  with 
neighbouring  States." 

Mr.  Labouchere  furnished  a  separate  and  ingenious  report 
worthy  of  his  reputation  for  acumen ;  he  condemned  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  by  the  conspirators  all  round,  and  attributed 
their  motive  to  the  purely  sordid  desire  of  "  certain  wealthy  persons 
to  make  themselves  more  wealthy."  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit 
he  considered  deserved  severe  punishment,  but  he  in  a  certain 
measure  excused  the  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Raid  by 
admitting  that  they  had  grounds  for  their  belief  in  the  statements 
made  to  them  that  the  Raid  was  undertaken  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  He  advocated  the  return 
of  their  commissions,  as,  in  his  opinion,  their  punishment  was  in 
excess  of  their  fault. 

Nothing,  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  estimation,  could  exceed  Mr. 
Rhodes'  iniquity,  however.  "  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  Privy  Councillor. 
He  was  Cape  Premier.  He  was  the  autocrat  of  Rhodesia  when 
the  conspiracy  that  your  Committee  has  investigated  was  in  pre- 
paration, and  when  it  was  sought  to  carry  it  out.  He  deceived  his 
Sovereign,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  South  Africa,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Board  of  the  Chartered  Company r,  and 
the  very  persons  whom  he  used  as  his  instruments  in  his  nefarious 
designs,  and  he  abused  the  high  positions  which  he  held  by  engaging 
in  a  conspiracy,  in  the  success  of  which  his  own  pecuniary  interests 
were  largely  involved,  thus  inflicting  a  s/ur  on  the  hitherto  un- 
blemished honour  of  our  public  men  at  home  and  in  our  Colonies. 
.  .  .  Whilst  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  placed 
before  it  in  no  way  shows  that  the  Colonial  Office,  when  ceding 
to  the  Chartered  Company  a  strip  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protec- 
torate abutting  on  the  Transvaal  frontier,  and  handing  over  to 
the  Company  the  police  of  Bechuanaland  Crown  Colony,  .  .  .  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Rhodes  contemplated  under  any  contingencies  using 
this  strip  and  these  police  to  invade  the  Transvaal  in  order  to 
afford  aid  to  the  Johannesburgers  in  any  revolutionary  outbreak, 
it  regrets  that  the  alleged  complicity  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  not 
been  probed  to  the  bottom,  because  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
indisposition  to  do  this  by  your  Committee  may  lead  some  persons 
erroneously  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  statements 
of  witnesses  connected  with  the  Jameson  plan  that  the  secret  aims 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  were  more  or  less  clearly  revealed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  to  Mr.  Fairfield.  ..." 

The  quotation  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  very  com- 
plicated and  astute  findings  will  serve  to  show  that,  whatever 
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else  he  may  have  thought,  he  was  indisposed  to  declare  front 
the  evidence  before  him  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy. 

The  Radicals  were,  however,  far  from  being  satisfied.  They 
clamoured  to  discuss  the  report.  Mr.  Balfour  objected,  but  finally 
Sir  William  Harcourt  suggested  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  consent, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  26th  July  1897,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  brought 
forward  a  resolution  which  was  directed  against  what  he  deemed  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 

"  The  House  regrets  the  inconclusive  action  and  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  British  South  Africa,  and  especially  the  failure 
of  that  Committee  to  recommend  specific  steps  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  to  immediately  report  to  the  House  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Hawksley  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Committee  to  produce 
copies  of  certain  telegrams,  which  he  admitted  were  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  which  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  at  his  request  in  July  1896,  that  Mr.  Hawksley  be 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  upon  a  day  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  and  there  produce  the  aforesaid  telegrams." 

Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman 
were  disinclined  to  condemn  the  findings  of  the  Committee  of 
which  they  themselves  had  formed  a  part,  and  finally  it  was 
proposed  that  the  question  of  the  censure  of  the  Committee  should 
be  dropped,  and  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hawksley  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  should  be  insisted  on.  But  Mr.  Balfour  stuck  out  for 
the  decision  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  resolution  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  result  that  is  was  defeated  by  304  votes  to  77. 

But  before  this  consummation  was  reached,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  remarkable  pronouncement  which  has  been  considerably 
criticised.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Labouchere's  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  sordid  motives  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Rhodes' 
conspiracy  yet  rang  in  his  ears,  and  that  while  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  connivance  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  plot,  he  as  naturally 
defended  the  character  of  the  great  empire  maker  from  an  imputa- 
tion that  was  mean  and  unworthy. 

He  began  by  dealing  with  the  Raid  and  what  he  knew  of  it ; 
then  he  proceeded  to  state — though  Mr.  Rhodes'  fault  was  as  grave 
a  one  as  politician  or  statesman  could  be  guilty  of— there  was  nothing 
in  it  that  affected  Mr.  Rhodes'  personal  character  as  a  man  of  honour. 
His  deception  was  the  result  of  the  original  offence,  a  necessary  part 
of  such  offence,  as  it  were,  for  revolutionists  did  not  proclaim  their 
intention  on  the  housetop.  A  more  gigantic  mistake  could  not 
have  been  made  ;  but  who  should  say  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  not  been 
punished?  By  the  resignation  of  his  posts  he  had  been  severed 
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from  the  great  schemes  he  had  at  heart — his  influence,  his  reputation 
as  a  politician,  and  the  thing  dearest  to  him,  the  cause  of  federation 
in  South  Africa,  all  had  suffered — and  he  with  them.  He  could  not 
suffer  further  without  dragging  with  him  many  others.  What  would 
be  the  opinion  of  South  Africa  in  its  present  state  of  discontent  if 
Mr.  Rhodes  were  deprived  of  his  rank  as  Privy  Councillor,  an 
honour  conferred  for  services  more  warmly  recognised  in  South 
Africa  than  here.  "  No  one  knows,"  he  said,  "how  careful  the 
Government  have  to  be  to  carry  the  majority  of  South  Africa  with 
them." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  foes  greedily  grasped  at  this  pronouncement. 
At  once  they  attributed  the  generous  expression  of  feeling  to  some 
secret  understanding  between  the  pair  concerned,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  certificate  of  character  "  was  due 
to  a  compact  made — a  compact  by  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  was 
to  escape  exposure  of  his  complicity  with  the  Raid  on  condition  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  should  emerge  whitewashed  from  the  ordeal.  (An  absurb 
suggestion,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  had  jeered  at 
the  "unctuous  rectitude"  of  his  accusers.)  This  and  many  other 
surmises  were  bruited  abroad  for  a  long  time  afterwards — indeed, 
until  1 900,  when  the  publication  of  some  of  the  missing  documents 
by  the  Independence  Beige  fanned  the  flame  of  curiosity  anew. 
These  documents  merely  served  to  show  that  at  the  back  of  the 
mystery  there  was  nothing  save  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name 
had  been  freely  made  use  of  by  those  who  wished  to  give  backbone 
to  the  conspiracy,  and  put  confidence  into  the  faint-hearted — a  fact 
that  was  patent  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry.  "  Dr.  Leyds,"  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  when  he  heard  of  the  means  by  which  this  schemer  had 
become  possessed  of  the  telegrams,  "never  in  his  life  made  a  worse 
bargain  than  when  he  paid  ^100  for  that  rubbish."  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  nothing  in  these  documents,  assuming  them  to  be 
genuine,  that  from  first  to  last  was  not  known  to  the  Committee 
and  to  everybody  at  the  time  the  Committee  sat 

Every  one  was  aware  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  had  been 
made  use  of  with  a  freedom  which  would  have  been  unpardonable, 
save  for  the  indisputably  good  reasons  that  prompted  Mr.  Rhodes  to 
risk  his  own  high  position  for  a  perilous  if  patriotic  adventure.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  statement  that  he  had  been  primarily  influenced  by  a  belief 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Kruger  to  introduce  the  influence  of 
another  Power  into  the  already  complicated  system  of  South  Africa, 
and  thereby  render  more  difficult  in  the  future  the  closer  union  of 
the  different  states,  should  have  been  explanation  enough  for  all 
parties.  That  opposing  members  of  the  Committee  should  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  acquittal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  all  the 
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charges  brought  against  him,  and  that  they  should  have  asked  no 
further  questions  than  those  Mr.  Rhodes  chose  to  answer,  proved 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  curiosity,  and  that  the 
unravelment  of  Boer  and  German  intrigues  at  that  critical  moment 
was  a  task  which  both  Government  and  Opposition  were  justified  in 
avoiding. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enemies  were  by  no  means  appeased — 
the  bloodhounds,  as  Hampden  called  them,  who  are  ready  to 
"harangue  a  man  to  death,"  bayed  loudly.  Baulked  of  their 
triumph,  the  fury  of  their  disappointment  —  proportionate  as 
it  was  to  the  extravagance  of  their  hopes  —  was  edifying 
to  behold.  In  consequence  of  their  growing  malignity  an  effort 
was  made  on  the  6th  February  1900  by  various  members 
who  had  sat  on  the  Commission  to  reopen  the  Inquiry.  The 
prime  movers  were  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  from  beginning 
to  end  entirely  exonerated  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  charges 
made,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Mr. 
Blake,  the  gentleman  "  who  could  be  relied  on  to  unearth  all 
that  had  escaped  the  ferret  nose  of  Mr.  Labouchere."  The  desire 
to  prove  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  privy  to  the  Raid  had  been 
kept  warm  in  some  journalistic  quarters,  and  the  subject  was  used 
as  a  red  rag  to  flourish  before  the  bull  whenever  convenient  or 
inconvenient  opportunities  for  brandishing  it  chanced  to  occur. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused  to  be  "  drawn."  He  insisted  that 
nothing  further  had  come  to  light  which  would  justify  a  renewed 
inquiry.  "  The  honourable  gentlemen  ask  for  an  inquiry,"  he 
sarcastically  and  adroitly  said.  "  They  do  not  want  an  inquiry ! 
They  want  an  execution  !  As  long  as  there  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
they  will  go  on  asking  for  inquiries.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to 
discredit  the  Minister,  whom  at  the  present  time  they  unjustly 
charge  with  being  in  a  special  sense  responsible  for  this  war  (Boer 
war,  1899-1902),  and  whom  they  desire,  no  doubt  for  good 
reasons,  to  exclude  from  any  part  in  the  settlement  which  is  to 
follow."  He  looked  round  among  his  enemies  with  chilly  defiance, 
11  Let  them  do  their  worst,"  he  said.  "  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
rely  on  the  good  sense  and  generosity  of  this  House  and  of  my 
countrymen  outside,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  attack,  like  all 
the  attacks  which  have  preceded  it,  will  recoil  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  have  made  it."  On  this  occasion  the  best  part  of  the 
debate  was  the  entirely  generous  defence  of  his  colleague  made  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  He  said  he  thought  Mr.  Chamberlain  need 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  personal  attacks  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  "In  my  opinion  those  who  have  turned  this 
weapon  against  him  have  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  people 
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of  this  country.  If  there  is  anything  calculated  to  turn  an  enemy 
into  a  friend,  to  convert  a  cool  observer  into  an  ardent  supporter, 
to  make  an  ardent  supporter  even  more  firm  in  his  adherence  to 
any  statesman,  it  is  the  feeling  that  the  statesman  is  being  unfairly 
attacked,  that  his  political  enemies  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  stab  him  in  the  back."  He  went  on  to  say  if  he  had 
any  good  wish  for  his  right  honourable  friend  it  was  that  he  might 
many  times  be  subjected  to  such  attacks,  for  nothing  would  secure 
his  position  in  the  eyes  of  friends,  followers,  and  supporters  so 
effectually  as  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  calumnious  assaults  such  as  those  which  marked  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Commission  being  disposed  of,  we  may  return  to  other 
events  of  1897.  Mr.  Kruger  was  still  engaged  in  snapping  his 
fingers  under  the  British  lion's  nose,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  remained 
immovably  fixed  to  the  policy  he  had  expressed  in  1896.  The 
bear-baiting  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  adversaries  during 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  stirred  him  not  a  whit,  but  he  became 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  blunder 
of  the  Raid,  for  his  chances  of  negotiating  to  keep  the  Uitlanders 
(who  were  ground  even  more  ruthlessly  than  before  under  the 
despotic  Boer  heel)  were  eternally  hampered  by  the  necessity  to 
make  allowances  for  the  aggravations  Mr.  Kruger  had  received. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  27th  of  March,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honour  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  he  spoke  optimistically  of  the  future.  He 
believed  that  the  problem  before  the  new  High  Commissioner 
(that  of  reconciling  races  and  persuading  them  to  live  in  peace 
and  goodwill)  was  not  an  insolvable  problem. 

"In  South  Africa,  at  first  sight  at  all  events,  it  would  appear  that  the 
question  is  encompassed  with  even  fewer  difficulties  than  those  which  have 
arisen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  For  here  the  differences  of  manners,  customs,  and,  of  what  is  perhaps 
more  serious  than  all,  of  religion,  are  much  less  than  in  the  cases  to  which  I 
•referred  (he  had  referred  to  Canada,  the  Mauritius,  and  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands).  I  say  then  that  in  these  circumstances  we  have  reason 
to  hope. 

"In  the  Cape  Colony,  in  Natal,  and  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  we  find 
that  these  differences  have  been  no  bar  to  social  intercourse,  intermarriage, 
and  co-operation  in  all  good  work,  and  notably  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
insurrection  in  Matabeleland  the  burghers  from  the  Transvaal  have  fought  side 
by  side  in  the  same  field,  in  the  same  cause,  with  us,  and  against  the  same  foe. 

"  In  these  circumstances  what  has  been  proved  to  be  possible  in  so  many 
cases  is  possible  in  all. 

"  As  we,  on  our  part,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  extend  to  our  Dutch  fellow- 
subjects  with  open  hands  all  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy  ourselves,  and  as 
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we  have  shown  again  and  again  by  our  declarations  and  by  our  actions  that  we 
have  no  intention  and  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  neigh- 
bouring States,  surely  we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  will  come  to  see  that  it  is  its  duty  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  obligations 
which  it  has  voluntarily  assumed  in  connection  with  the  London  Convention, 
and  that  it  will,  in  time,  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  that  large  number  of 
foreigners  who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  State." 

Here  was  a  distinct  overture  to  Mr.  Kruger — almost  an  appeal. 
But  he  was  not  going  to  allow  the  Boers  to  indulge  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  overture  of  a  suppliant — the  whine  of  declining  energy. 
There  were  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he  recalled  them  to 
memory. 

"  I  mistake  very  much  the  mind  of  my  countrymen  if  they  are  not  at  this 
moment  determined  to  support  the  present  Government,  or  any  Government 
which  may  be  in  its  place,  in  maintaining  in  their  integrity  the  rights  which 
we  have  under  the  Convention,  and  our  position  as  paramount  Power  in 
South  Africa. 

"It  may  be  true,  as  we  have  recently  had  suggested  to  us,  that  there  are 
eminent  persons  in  South  Africa  who  have  aspirations  for  an  independent 
federation  of  States,  under  which  Dutch  influence  would  be  predominant,  and 
which  would  look  for  sympathy  and  support  rather  to  the  Continent  of  Europe 
than  to  this  country. 

"  If  such  aspirations  exist,  in  my  opinion  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
position  of  the  Cape  itself;  the  most  important  strategical  point  in  the 
Empire,  the  possession  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  us  as  a  great 
Eastern  Power. 

"  It  is  an  aspiration  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  until  it  is  frankly  abandoned  there  cannot  be  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  But,  short  of  this,  we  are  ready  now,  and  at  all  times,  to  give  the 
fairest  and  most  favourable  consideration  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments,  even  to 
the  prejudices,  of  parties  in  South  Africa,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community." 

During  this  month  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  to  remonstrate 
with  Mr.  Kruger  in  regard  to  the  Alien  Immigration  Act  (it  had 
come  into  force  in  January),  and  to  refuse  his  demand  for  arbi- 
tration, on  the  ground  that  self-government  having  been  granted 
to  the  Republic  on  certain  conditions,  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  position  of  the  suzerain  Power  to  submit  to  arbitration 
on  the  conditions  that  Power  had  herself  accorded.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  still  maintained  admirable  courtesy  in  consistence  with 
the  policy  of  "  friendly  pressure  "  which  the  Government  had  de- 
cided to  adopt,  and  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Kruger,  who  had  promised 
to  "forget  and  forgive,"  would  act  up  to  his  word. 

Throughout  the  following  year  the  British  public  were  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  passages 
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at  arms  between  the  Republic  and  the  Colonial  Office.  They 
knew  little  of  the  ambitions  that  prompted  the  quibbles  regarding 
the  exact  wording  of  the  Conventions,  or  of  the  issues  underlying 
the  passing  of  the  Alien  Immigration  Bill.  They  were  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  Boer  affairs  to  suspect  that  the  last  was 
formed  with  the  object  of  weeding  out  undesirable  Uitlanders 
(the  British,  in  Mr.  Kruger's  opinion,  meriting  that  adjective  first 
and  foremost),  and  that  the  former  aimed  at  such  destruction  of 
British  supremacy  as  should  enable  the  united  Boer  States  to 
establish  a  great  Africander  Republic  that  should  extend  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.  "  In  the  capacity  I  hold,"  Mr.  Kruger 
confessed  in  one  of  his  addresses,  "  I  have  secrets  which  I  cannot 
impart  to  my  burghers,  because  if  I  do  they  are  no  longer  secrets ; 
but  this  I  may  tell  you,  that  if  we  succeed  in  our  endeavour  we 
may  become  a  great  and  mighty  Africander  nation."  They  heard 
only  of  remonstrance  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  snarls  from  Mr. 
Kruger,  the  last  from  London  being  a  despatch  attacking  the 
dynamite  monopoly  as  a  breach  of  the  London  Convention,  and 
a  responding  despatch  from  the  Transvaal  which  virtually  informed 
the  Government  that  the  dynamite  question  was  not  within  their 
province. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Conventions  of  1881  and 
1884.  From  the  wording  of  these  arose  the  contested  question 
of  the  suzerainty,  consequently  they  are  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
book  for  the  benefit  of  inquirers.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Transvaal 
Territory  of  date  1881,  mention  of  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty 
is  distinctly  made.  In  the  Convention  of  1884  the  preamble  is 
omitted.  According  to  the  contention  of  Dr.  Leyds  (who  preceded 
Mr.  Reitz  as  State  Secretary),  the  second  Convention  was  drawn 
up  to  supersede  the  first,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
the  earlier  Convention  entirely.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  ceased  to  argue  that  the  Convention  of  1884  was  not 
a  new  document,  but  merely  a  rearrangement  of  the  Articles  of 
the  former  Convention,  which,  as  regards  the  suzerainty  clause, 
remained  in  stain  quo.  Following  out  his  view  (since  he  was  a 
party  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  original  Convention,  his  view  was 
an  experienced  one),  he  urged  on  the  Boer  Government  the  terms 
of  the  preamble,  declining  to  agree  to  any  treaty  or  engagement 
with  any  foreign  State  that  was  not  previously  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  approval.  A  duel  of  despatches  lasted 
for  many  months — a  duel  carried  on  by  Mr.  Reitz  when  his  pre- 
decessor had  left  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  certain  foreign  Powers 
whom  he  hoped  to  enlist  on  the  Boer  side.  The  insistence  of  the 
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Transvaal  State  Secretaries  in  the  teeth  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  South  African  Republic  was  a  sovereign 
international  State  amounted  to  persistent  flouting  of  British  autho- 
rity, and  consequently  produced  perpetual  irritation  which  made 
diplomatic  dealing  no  easy  matter.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
accused  of  being  devoid  of  bonhomie,  of  having  manners  curt  rather 
than  courteous,  but  only  those  who  have  tackled  "  the  slippery  fish  " 
with  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  this  date  had  to  deal  can  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  matchless  patience  and  restraint  he  brought 
to  bear  in  the  conduct  of  these  and  the  subsequent  exasperating 
negotiations. 


II.— THE   MURDER   OF   EDGAR— INDIGNATION   MEETING 
OF  UITLANDERS— PETITION  TO  THE  QUEEN 

Affairs  in  South  Africa  were  brought  to  a  crisis  on  the  24th 
December  1898  by  the  murder  of  Thomas  Edgar,  a  British 
resident  in  Johannesburg.  He  was  returning  to  his  home  when  he 
was  insulted  by  a  Boer,  whom  he  promptly  knocked  down.  On 
this  four  armed  Zarps  rushed  into  his  house,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife — who  had  gone  into  the  passage  with  him  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  stir — shot  him  dead.  The  murderer  was  tried,  and 
admitted  to  bail  for  ^200,  and  an  editor  who  had  censured  the 
acceptation  of  bail  in  such  a  case  was  prosecuted  for  libel. 

The  event  had  a  crowning  significance  at  a  time  when  the 
Uitlanders'  wounds  were  gaping,  and  presently  they  gathered 
together  in  the  market-place,  and  there  read  a  petition  to  Her 
Majesty  praying  for  protection  of  British  life  and  property.  This 
petition  was  subsequently  delivered  at  the  British  Vice-Consulate, 
but  owing  to  a  technical  flaw  was  not  forwarded.  The  arrest  of 
the  two  organisers  of  the  meeting  followed.  They  were  charged 
with  "  convening  an  illegal  meeting  "  and  sending  a  petition  to  Her 
Majesty,  but  bail  was  accepted  for  a  sum  of  ^fiooo — a  sum 
amazingly  disproportional  to  that  required  in  the  case  of  the  Zarp 
who  had  shot  Edgar.  An  indignation  meeting  was  then  held  by 
the  Uitlanders  at  the  Amphitheatre  (i4th  January  1899),  but 
this  was  broken  up  by  bands  of  Boers  specially  engaged  for  the 
purpose.  Finally  a  petition  setting  forth  their  wrongs,  and  signed 
by  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  Uitlanders, 
was  sent  to  the  Queen.1  The  petition  is  worthy  of  study,  as  it  sets 
forth  the  wrongs  and  irritations  of  more  than  a  decade,  the  last 
appeal  to  the  suzerain  Power  having  been  made  in  1881.  To  this 

1  See  Appendix. 
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the  reply  came  (28th  May)  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  but  express  their  general  sympathy  with  the  memorialists, 
and  are  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  a  speedy  and  substantial  change 
effected  in  their  position." 

The  hopes  of  the  Uitlanders  ran  high.  They  now  knew  that 
some  active  alleviation  for  their  state  might  be  expected.  The  reply 
was  the  result  of  a  sympathetic  despatch  written  (4th  of  May)  by 
Sir  A.  Milner,  who  had  given  profound  attention  to  their  grievances 
and  appreciated  the  acute  stage  to  which  they  had  arrived.  In 
summing  up,  he  referred  the  question  back  to  the  period  between  1894 
and  1895  before  the  Raid  had  damaged  the  Uitlanders' cause,  and 
showed  that  it  was  absolutely  false  to  suggest  that  the  grievances  had 
been  artificial  or  the  outcome  of  scheming  capitalist  agitators.  It  was 
a  natural  result  of  indignant  would-be  settlers,  who  found  themselves 
in  a  position  of  subjection,  of  political  impotence  in  a  country  that 
their  exertions  had  helped  to  enrich.  Sir  Alfred  pointed  out  that 
owing  to  his  dislike  for  ineffectual  nagging,  he  had  often  abstained 
from  protestation,  but  now  the  case  for  intervention  was  over- 
whelming. 

"  The  policy  of  leaving  things  alone  has  been  tried  for  years,  and  it  has 
led  to  their  going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  not  true  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
Raid.  They  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  before  the  Raid.  We  were  on 
the  verge  of  war  before  the  Raid,  and  the  Transvaal  was  on  the  verge  of 
revolution.  The  effect  of  the  Raid  has  been  to  give  the  policy  of  leaving  things 
alone  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  with  the  old  consequences. 

"  The  spectacle  of  thousands  of  British  subjects  kept  permanently  in  the 
position  of  helots,  constantly  chafing  under  undoubted  grievances,  and  calling 
vainly  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  redress,  does  steadily  undermine 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  respect  for  the  British 
Government  within  the  Queen's  dominions.  A  certain  section  of  the  press, 
not  in  the  Transvaal  only,  preaches  openly  and  constantly  the  doctrine  of  a 
Republic  embracing  all  South  Africa,  and  supports  it  by  menacing  references 
to  the  armaments  of  the  Transvaal,  its  alliance  with  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  active  sympathy  which  in  case  of  war  it  would  receive  from  a  section 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  doctrine,  supported  as  it 
is  by  a  ceaseless  stream  of  malignant  lies  about  the  intentions  of  the  British 
Government,  is  producing  a  great  effect  upon  a  large  number  of  our  Dutch 
fellow-colonists.  Language  is  frequently  used  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Dutch  have  some  superior  right  even  in  this  Colony  to  their  fellow-citizens  of 
British  birth.  Thousands  of  men  peaceably  disposed,  and,  if  left  alone, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  position  as  British  subjects,  are  being  drawn  into 
disaffection,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  exasperation  on  the  side  of  the 
British. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  which  will  put  a  stop  to  this  mischievous  propaganda 

but  some  striking  proof  of  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to 

be  ousted  from  its  position  in  South  Africa.     And  the  best  proof  alike  of  its 

power  and  its  justice  would  be  to  obtain  for  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  a 
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fair  share  of  the  government  of  the  country  which  owes  everything  to  their 
exertions.  It  could  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  our  action  was  not  directed 
against  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  We  should  only  be  demanding  the  re- 
establishment  of  rights  which  now  exist  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  which 
existed  in  the  Transvaal  itself  at  the  time  of,  and  long  after,  the  withdrawal  of 
British  sovereignty.  It  would  be  no  selfish  demand,  as  other  Uitlanders 
besides  those  of  British  birth  would  benefit  by  it.  It  is  asking  for  nothing 
from  others  which  we  do  not  give  ourselves,  and  it  would  certainly  go  to  the 
root  of  the  political  unrest  in  South  Africa,  and,  though  temporarily  it  might 
aggravate,  it  would  ultimately  extinguish  the  race  feud  which  is  the  great  bane 
of  the  country." 

The  publication  of  this  despatch  created  a  prodigious  sensation 
both  in  England  and  in  Cape  Colony.  Political  "  wobblers  "  began  to 
be  uneasy,  for  they  perceived  that  the  British  Government  had 
determined  no  longer  "  to  play  the  ostrich,  and  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand,"  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
his  belief  in  and  agreement  with  every  word  of  the  document. 
Still,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  he  suggested  a  conference  between 
Sir  A.  Milner  and  Mr.  Kruger  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
situation.  He  studiously  made  it  evident  that  no  menace  was  raised 
against  the  independence  of  the  Republics,  the  sole  object  being  to 
settle  the  Uitlander  difficulties  that  had  threatened  "  the  good 
relations  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  should  constantly 
exist  between  themselves  and  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic." 

Pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  on  the  other 
by  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who  as  well-wishers  of  the 
Boers  hoped,  if  not  to  avert,  at  least  to  postpone  war,  Mr.  Kruger 
eventually  agreed  to  discuss  proposals  that  might  conduce  to  a  good 
understanding  between  the  parties  concerned.  But  even  then  he 
put  forth  his  irritating  provision,  namely,  that  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  should  not  be  impugned. 

The  meeting  took  place  (by  invitation  of  President  Steyn)  at 
Bloemfontein  on  the  3ist  of  May  1899.  Sir  A.  Milner  proposed 
that  the  franchise  should  be  granted  to  Uitlanders  after  five  years' 
residence  in  the  Transvaal,  on  declaration  of  their  intention  to  take 
up  their  permanent  abode  there,  to  abide  by  the  laws  and  defend 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  fulfil  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  Kruger  objected  to  these  terms.  They  were  equivalent,  he 
said,  to  handing  over  the  government  of  the  country  to  aliens.  He 
recommended  impossible  alternatives.  Sir  A.  Milner  advanced 
others  equally  objectionable  to  Mr.  Kruger.  Finally  the  Boer 
despot  put  forth  a  new  franchise  scheme,  as  a  lever  to  obtain  foreign 
arbitration  regarding  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  The  franchise 
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could  not  be  bought  on  these  terms,  and  they  virtually  put  a  stopper 
on  negotiation.  On  no  account  could  Her  Majesty's  Government 
agree  to  foreign  intervention  ;  consequently  on  the  5th  of  June  the 
conference  closed. 

The  Boer  President  occupied  the  interval  by  again  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  little  bill  for  damages.  He  continued  to  harp  on  the  one 
string  of  foreign  arbitration  "on  the  differences  arising  from  the 
various  interpretations  of  the  Convention  of  1884,"  and  went  so  far 
as  to  draw  out  a  scheme  for  promoting  the  same.  But  neither  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  move  an  inch  from  the 
previously  laid  down  objections  to  foreign  interference  on  questions 
arising  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Republic. 
Emphatically  they  again  pronounced  their  resolve. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  patience  was  giving  out,  but  he  stuck  man- 
fully to  his  task  with  dogged,  disinterested,  unrequited  fidelity. 

The  public,  even  his  admirers,  were  scarcely  cognisant  of  the 
tremendous  effort  of  tenacity  required  of  the  statesman  at  this 
critical  juncture. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  him  ;  the  claws  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  waiting  to  tear  him  to  ribbons ;  the  "  wobblers "  were 
hanging  on  every  word,  seeking  for  any  cue  of  weakness  which 
would  excuse  their  going  over  to  the  enemy  ;  and  above  all,  political 
economy  nipped  him  by  the  sleeve  and  showed  a  bill — long,  but  not 
long  enough,  as  it  afterwards  proved — that  would  need  to  be  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  prestige. 

On  the  2/th  of  July  his  despatch  became  more  firm  ;  it  contained 
some  home  truths.  He  accused  the  Boer  Government  of  having 
placed  the  Uitlanders  on  an  inferior  footing,  and  of  having  refused 
to  make  terms  at  Bloemfontein,  and  also  of  passing  a  Franchise  Bill 
the  conditions  of  which  were  eminently  unworkable  and  absurd. 
(The  Volksraad  had  passed  a  Bill  (2jrd  July)  granting  the  franchise 
after  seven  years,  but  on  terms  that  rendered  the  concession  nuga- 
tory.) He  admitted,  however,  the  readiness  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  Mr.  Kruger's  request  for  an  arbitration 
tribunal,  provided  no  foreigner  were  included  as  party  to  the 
discussion.  He  further  proposed  a  new  meeting  between  Mr. 
Kruger  and  Sir  A.  Milner. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  Mr.  Kruger  offered  to  grant  a  five  years' 
franchise  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  further  British  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  that  the  suzerainty 
question  should  be  waived  and  arbitration  conceded.  Naturally 
these  repetitions  of  rejected  conditions  were  known  to  be  mere 
subterfuges  to  gain  time  while  munitions  of  war  were  being  gathered 
into  the  Transvaal,  and  foreign  sympathy  was  being  enlisted  on 
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behalf  of  the  Boers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  growing  exhausted,  and 
gave  evidence  of  a  leaning  towards  the  "  new  diplomacy,"  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  had  publicly  explained  in  June  1898.  Ours,  he 
declared,  was  a  democratic  Government  that  gained  all  its  strength 
from  the  people.  Strength  and  confidence  could  not  be  gained 
without  showing  confidence  in  return.  There  was  therefore  no  room 
for  the  mysteries  and  reticencies  of  the  older  diplomacy  of  our 
grandfathers.  "  If  you  want  the  people  to  follow  you,  you  must  tell 
them  where  you  are  going  and  what  you  mean."  To  publish  the 
details  of  secret  negotiation,  he  argued,  would  be  absolutely  absurd, 
for  the  action  would  make  negotiation  impossible  ;  but  the  plain 
issue,  and  the  main  principles  and  problems  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  might  be  stated  in  a  language  understanded  of  the  people, 
whose  judgment  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted  he  would  as  soon  take 
as  that  of  the  wisest  diplomatist  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  when  affairs  were  growing  more  than  cloudy,  he 
judged  it  time  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence.  At  Bir- 
mingham, late  in  August,  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  the  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Kruger  which  had  been  going  on  for  three  months. 
"  We  have  made  some  little  progress,"  he  declared,  "  but  I  cannot 
say  truly  that  the  crisis  is  past.  ...  He  dribbles  out  reforms  like 
water  from  a  squeezed  sponge,  and  he  either  accompanies  his  offers 
with  conditions  which  he  knows  to  be  impossible,  or  he  refuses  to 
allow  us  to  make  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  these  reforms."  He  went  on  to  state  that  the  patience  that 
had  been  exhibited  by  the  Government  was  entirely  unparalleled  in 
the  relations  between  a  paramount  and  a  subordinate  State.  Our 
demands  were  admitted  by  the  whole  world  to  be  just,  reasonable, 
and  moderate,  and  less  than  them  we  could  neither  ask  nor  take. 
The  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kruger 
and  his  admirers.  At  the  eleventh  hour  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
by  the  acceptance  of  these  moderate  and  reasonable  reforms,  to 
secure  and  confirm  the  independence  of  his  own  State,  and  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding.  "  Will  he  speak  the  necessary 
words  ?  The  sands  are  running  down  in  the  glass.  The  situation 
is  too  fraught  with  danger,  too  strained  for  any  indefinite  postpone- 
ment." All  had  been  done  by  the  Government  to  avoid  a  rupture, 
said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  now  "  if  a  war  should  be  forced  on  us 
I  am  confident  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  British  Empire."  This 
deliberate  expression  of  opinion  created  an  intense  stir,  and  timid 
folk  began  to  shake  in  their  shoes  lest  Mr.  Kruger  might  be 
offended,  while  the  economical  ones  grew  panic-stricken  at  the  pros- 
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pect  of  being  called  on  to  pay  a  shilling  or  so  in  the  pound  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa ! 

On  the  8th  of  September  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  put  forth  the 
British  demand,  and  still  in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit.  The  docu- 
ment was  described  by  even  ardent  pro-Boers  as  a  "  rebuke  to  fire- 
eaters,"  so  great  was  its  moderation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  demanded 
a  five  years'  franchise  qualification,  a  quarter  representation  for  the 
Uitlanders  in  the  Volksraad,  equality  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
languages,  and  equality  of  the  old  and  new  burghers  in  Presidential 
elections.  A  reply  was  requested  within  forty-eight  hours,  though 
Mr.  Conyngham-Greene  (British  Resident)  was  authorised,  if  neces- 
sary, to  extend  the  limit.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  if  these 
proposals  were  rejected,  reserved  the  right  to  reconsider  the  situation 
de  novOj  and  to  formulate  their  own  proposal  for  a  final  settlement. 

Needless  to  say  the  overture  was  rejected.  The  representatives 
of  the  Republic  now  said  they  were  prepared  to  agree  to  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  court  of  arbitration 
for  the  decision  of  points  of  difference  which  would  at  once  terminate 
the  state  of  tension,  and  help  to  exchange  race  hatred  for  a  state  of 
fraternity. 

On  the  22nd  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  the  refusal  to  adhere 
to  the  five  years'  proposal  had  been  received  with  profound 
regret.  He  repeated  that  there  was  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  or  to  assert  any  right  other  than  that 
contained  in  the  Conventions,  but  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Republic 
to  be  a  Sovereign  International  State  the  Government  found  itself 
absolutely  compelled  to  repudiate.  Their  object  was  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial representation  for  the  Uitlanders,  and  since  the  five  years' 
franchise  could  alone  effect  the  desired  end,  it  was  useless  to  further 
pursue  discussion  on  the  lines  of  the  past  four  months'  protracted 
negotiations.  The  situation  would  need  to  be  considered  afresh, 
and  proposals  for  a  final  settlement  would  be  communicated  later. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  door  had  not  yet  been  closed  on  pacific 
discussion.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Steyn  set  himself  to  play  the  part  of 
peacemaker,  which,  considering  his  bellicose  pronouncements  in  the 
Volksraad,  suggested  a  determination  to  "mark  time"  while  Mr. 
Kruger's  mobilisation  was  going  forward  rather  than  a  genuine 
desire  for  reconciliation.  He  told  his  hearers  that  no  cause  for  war 
existed,  and  that  should  war  be  begun  or  occasioned  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  it  would  be  a  "calamitous  and  criminal"  war  against 
the  whole  white  population  of  South  Africa.  The  Orange  Free 
State,  he  said,  would  faithfully  and  honestly  observe  its  obligations 
towards  the  South  African  Republic  arising  out  of  the  political 
alliance  between  the  two  Republics,  whatever  might  happen. 
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The  opinions  of  Mr.  Steyn  and  his  allies  curiously  enough 
coincided  with  those  of  not  only  pro- Boers,  but  with  those  of  the 
Peace -at -any -price  party  in  England.  They  openly  said  they 
thought  it  anomalous  and  absurd  to  prepare  for  war  because  "a 
number  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal  are  not  allowed  to 
become  Boers  as  rapidly  as  they  desire."  They  ignored  the  funda- 
mental question  in  the  dispute,  and  remained  conveniently  blind  to 
the  fact  that  behind  the  despotism  regarding  the  franchise  lay  Mr. 
Kruger's  great  ambition  to  promote  a  United  South  Africa  under 
the  Boer  flag. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ambition  was  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Theo. 
Schreiner,  who  reported  a  conversation  held  in  the  early  'eighties 
with  Mr.  Reitz  (then  a  judge  at  Bloemfontein).  After  trying  to 
enlist  Mr.  Schreiner  as  a  recruit,  Mr.  Reitz  asked  him  to  state  the 
reason  of  his  refusal. 

Mr.  Schreiner — "  Because  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  is  the 
overthrow  of  British  power  and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  flag 
from  South  Africa." 

Mr.  Reitz—"  Well,  what  if  it  is  so  ?  " 

Mr.  Schreiner — "You  don't  suppose  that  the  flag  is  going  to 
disappear  without  a  tremendous  struggle  and  fight." 

Later  on,  Mr.  Steyn  to  the  Rev.  W.  Tees  made  a  corroborative 
statement. 

Mr.  Tees  said — "Great  Britain  has  been  completely  taken  by 
surprise." 

"  Sir,  this  has  been  preparing  since  the  year  1884,"  said  the 
Free  State  President. 

"  In  both  States  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tees. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "in  both,  and  in  the  Colony  also.  The 
Transvaal  has  been  the  arsenal,  but  those  in  the  know  in  the  Free 
State  and  in  the  Colony  have  worked  in  unison  with  Mr.  Kruger." 
The  object,  he  said,  was  to  oust  the  British  from  South  Africa,  but 
it  was  not  intended  to  do  it  all  at  once.  The  first  step  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  Republics  as  a  Sovereign  International 
State,  and  later  on  to  secure  an  Africander  rising  at  the  right 
moment.  The  clergyman  then  asked — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  President  Kruger  attended  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  a  farce,  and  that  he  really  meant  to  fight  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Steyn.1 

With  equal  candour  the  fine  old  soldier,  General  Joubert, 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject.  "  Equality,"  he  cried,  when  an 

1  See  Daily  News^  May  10,  1900. 
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Uitlander  remonstrated  with  him.      "  Equality !      We  don't  want 
equality !     We  want  to  see  who  is  to  be  boss  in  South  Africa  ! " 

While  the  mass  of  the  British  people  watched  with  indigna- 
tion the  flouting  of  the  suzerain  Power,  certain  members  of  the 
Opposition  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  matter  of  suzerainty 
was  of  no  material  importance,  and  quoted  Mr.  Bryce,  who  stated 
that  the  suzerainty  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  internal 
constitution  or  government  of  the  Transvaal ;  while  others  were 
loud  in  denunciation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  not  exercising  that 
Christian  forbearance  that  seemed  due  to  a  pastoral  Bible-loving 
people,  such  as  the  Boer  race  was  represented  to  be.  They 
declared  that  the  tension  had  been  brought  about  by  the  money- 
grubbers  of  the  Rand — Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  fellow-millionaires — 
who  had  not  allowed  the  pious  peasant  President  to  rule  his  simple 
State  in  his  own  simple  way,  and  that  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

I  aggressive  diplomacy — that  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  truculent 

/  — the  real  and  only  casus  belli  might  be  found. 

Mr.  Steyn  well  maintained  an  attitude  of  injured  innocence 
which  excited  sympathy.  He  affected  ignorance  of  what  the  British 
Government  required  the  South  African  Republic  to  do,  and  asked 
interminable  questions,  bombarding  the  High  Commissioner  with 
despatches  that  served  to  keep  the  Government  occupied  while  the 
finishing  touches  to  Mr.  Kruger's  warlike  preparations  were  being 
completed.  By  the  end  of  September  these  preparations  were  well 
advanced,  and  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  felt  that 
it  could  now  afford  to  show  its  teeth.  They  took  possession  of  the 
railway  from  Charlestown  on  the  Natal  border,  massed  forces  of 
armed  burghers  in  the  vicinity,  refused  the  Natal  traffic,  and  cut  the 
telegraph  wires.  In  spite  of  these  aggressive  actions,  Mr.  Steyn 
(October  4)  pacifically  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
that  had  been  advanced,  and  further  required  that  reinforcements 
ordered  from  India  should  be  countermanded.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  this  request,  save  to  assure  the  President  of  the  Free 
State  that  if  the  Republics  would  pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from 
hostile  acts  the  British  Government  would  reciprocate.  Meanwhile 
Messrs.  Kruger  and  Steyn  were  commandeering  right  and  left,  and 
Mr.  Reitz  (State  Secretary)  was  preparing  an  arrogant  ultimatum, 
which  was  forwarded  on  the  Qth  of  October  to  the  British  Agent  in 
Pretoria.  A  day  intervened,  then  came  the  momentous  reply : — 
"  The  conditions  demanded  by  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  were  such  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  deem  it 
impossible  to  discuss." 

Discussion  had  given  place  to  action — the  dogs  of  war  were 
unloosed. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

I.— THE  WAR— FROM  THE  ULTIMATUM  TO 
I3TH   FEBRUARY   1900 

PARLIAMENT  assembled  on  the  i;th  of  October  to 
discuss  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  strengthening  and 
sustaining  of  the  forces  both  at  home  and  at  the  seat 
of  war.  Lord  Kimberley,  in  the  Lords,  declared  that 
the  Opposition  was  prepared  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  but 
he  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  the  pub- 
lication of  despatches  that — to  his  idea — should  have  been  regarded 
as  confidential,  and  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had 
caused  irritation  to  the  Boers  by  pressing  home  the  word  suze- 
rainty. Lord  Salisbury  stanchly  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He 
argued  that  in  the  circumstances  the  "new  diplomacy,"  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  above-board  method  had  been  called,  could  not  have 
given  place  to  the  secret  processes  of  the  older  diplomacy.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  dream  of  Mr.  Kruger's  life  was  to  free  him- 
self from  the  objectionable  word  and  its  meaning,  and  that  he  had 
"used  the  oppression  of  the  Uitlander  population  as  a  screw  by 
which  to  obtain  some  concessions  from  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
suzerainty."  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  vigorously 
assailed  for  having  involved  the  country  in  hostilities,  but  he 
^/defended  both  himself  and  the  Government  magnificently  in  a 
speech  "  delivered  with  the  restrained  force  oF  a  master  of  the 
art  of  Parliamentary  oratory,"  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  glowed 
with  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  there  was  one  man  British 
to  the  core  who  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  honest  opinion  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  The  suggestion  that  both  he  and  Sir 
A.  Milner  had  between  them  decided  for  months  past  on  war  as  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  he  repudiated  with  scorn.  His  policy 
was  to  preserve  the  paramountcy  and  prestige  of  the  country, 
and  protect  his  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal  from  injustice.  It 
was  these  things  that  we  were  fighting  for,  and  not  the  mere  word 
suzerainty,  which  he  declared  had  never  been  renounced.  In- 
dignantly he  denied  that  during  the  negotiations  there  had  been 
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on  the  British  side  a  shred  of  provocation  or  the  smallest  con- 
spiracy to  bring  about  hostilities,  and  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  inner  history  of  South  Africa  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  sincerity  of  the  denial. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  had  been,  if  anything,  too  hopeful  of 
bringing  the  epistolary  wrangles  to  a  peaceful  conclusion.  Judging 
from  past  experience  of  Mr.  Kruger's  aggressiveness,  he  believed 
that  after  considerable  expostulation  the  President  might  be  induced 
to  effect  the  gymnastic  popularly  known  as  "climbing  down."  None 
knew  so  well  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his  colleagues  how 
often  before  we  had  been  brought  by  Boer  arrogance  to  the  brink 
of  bloodshed,  and  how  prompt,  but  stern,  action  had  resulted  in  the 
ironing  out  of  wrinkles  and  the  creating  of  at  least  a  temporary 
smoothness  on  the  face  of  political  affairs.  It  was  easy  for  him 
to  recall  the  seizing  and  annexation  of  Montsoialand  by  the  Boers 
in  1884,  and  the  ultimatum  of  Sir  H.  Robinson  requiring  the 
protection  of  frontiers;  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition  in  1885, 
and  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  to  save  it  from  the  claws  of 
Mr.  Kruger  ;  the  excitement  over  the  "commandeering"  of  British 
subjects  to  fight  natives  by  the  South  African  Republic  in  1894  ; 
the  closing  of  the  Vaal  Drifts  contrary  to  the  Convention,  and 
the  protests  of  the  British  Government  in  1895  ;  the  flouting  of 
British  authority  by  the  passing  of  the  Alien  Emigration  Law 
in  1897  —  a^  these  things  had  happened  during  his  political  ex- 
perience, and  recalling  them  and  the  diplomatic  tension  occasioned 
by  them,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ever  optimistic,  should 
hope  that  again  the  pen  might  be  made  to  supersede  the  sword. 

But  this  time  the  President  of  the  Republic  had  an  incontro- 
vertible argument  for  all  reasoning,  and  expressed  himself  so  clearly 
in  the  language  of  the  "  new  diplomacy,"  that  it  was  no  marvel  that 
politicians  were  prone  to  take  a  leaf  from  his  dictionary.  To  the 
Uitlanders'  palavers  or  protestations  the  Dutchman  advanced  one 
solid  statement  of  fact.  "  What  is  the  use  of  protesting  ?  I  have 
guns.  You  have  not."  He  was  now  prepared  to  repeat  his  argu- 
ment still  farther  afield. 

certain  members  of  the  Opposition  Mr.  Kruger  was  viewed 

the  injured  innocent.  They  studiously  reiterated  their  belief 
there  existed  no  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal  ;  that  the 
Convention  of  1884  superseded  that  of  1881,  and  that  the  one  of 
later  date  was  a  new  Convention  which  ignored  the  offensive 
word  and  virtually  accepted  the  right  of  the  Transvaal  to  be 
called  a  Sovereign  International  State.  The  contention  was  poor 
as  it  was  prejudiced  ;  it  was  an  echo  of  the  sophistical  pleadings 
of  Dr.  Leyds,  who  had  ferreted  out  a  flaw  in  the  Conventions 
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which  he  thought  might  be  turned  to  Boer  advantage.  Dr. 
Leyds  was  perfectly  within  his  rights  to  juggle  or  wriggle  or 
twist  the  wording  of  any  document  to  serve  his  own  ends,  but  to 
find  subjects  of  the  Queen,  in  the  enjoyment  of  British  liberty  and 
British  protection,  industriously  fostering  the  contortions  was  a  new 
and  humiliating  experience.  Any  one  of  them  must  have  known 
that  by  the  Sand  River  Convention  (signed  on  the  I7th  of  January 
1852),  the  emigrant  farmers  were  granted  by  Great  Britain  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  but  subject  only  to  certain  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  British  Government.  The  authority  of  the  British 
Government  therefore  was,  and  remained,  paramount.  Later  on,  in 
1 88 1,  the  Convention  merely  took  a  new  form  in  accordance  with 
the  position  resulting  from  the  annexation,  and  again  that  of  1884 
became  a  revised  edition  of  former  instruments  to  suit  the  extended 
nature  of  the  boundaries  and  population,  the  enhanced  power 
of  the  progressive  Republic,  and  the  amiable  leniency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  The  paramount  position  existed  through- 
out as  an  accepted  fact.  At  that  time  the  Transvaal  Government 
had  "  broken  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  old  Convention," 
and  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords  expressed  his  opinion  that 
"it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  casus  belli  in  what  had  taken 
place."  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity  overrode  all  objections, 
and  the  Convention  of  1884  became  another  instance  of  charac- 
teristic ambiguity  for  which  the  country  has  had  to  pay  with  blood 
and  treasure. 

Fortunately  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  preferred  to  inter- 
pret the  1884  Convention  after  the  manner  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Queen,  found  little  favour  either  in  or  out  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Kruger's  insolent  ultimatum  and  the  aggressive  action  of  the 
burghers  in  the  two  Republics  had  alienated  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  were  not  bound  up  by  some  interest  personal  or  political  in  the 
Boer  cause.  Every  one  was  now  of  opinion  that  the  British  had  but 
one  course  open — "  to  fight  to  a  finish/'  and  prevent  the  heads  of  the 
Boer  Republics  from  again  daring  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  country 
to  which  they  owed  their  very  being.  All  felt  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  worked  to  the  best  of  their  power  to 
save  the  country  from  entanglement  in  war,  and  that  the  onus  of 
aggression  lay  entirely  with  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  advisers.  The 
sole  subject  of  regret  was  that  we  had  not  imitated  the  example  of 
the  Dutchman  and  flanked  our  diplomacy  with  adequate  munitions 
of  war !  We  were  terribly  unprepared,  but  the  extent  of  our  unpre- 
paredness  was  not  discovered  save  by  sad  experience. 

No  sooner  was  the  ultimatum  pronounced  than  the  Boers,  whose 
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plans  had  been  carefully  maturing  during  the  time  wasted  by  the 
British  in  the  Conference,^  Bloemfontein,  set  systematically  to  work. 
To  east  and  to  west  they  rushed.  They  poured  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Natal — they  surrounded  Mafeking  and  Kimberley.  Tele- 
graph wires  were  cut,  railroads  torn  up,  and  the  few  British  troops 
that  were  dotted  about  at  strategic  points  found  themselves  in 
danger  of  isolation. 

Things  did  indeed  look  black. 

A  month  previous  to  the  ultimatum  the  Natal  Ministry  had 
grown  uneasy  as  to  her  defence  in  case  of  war,  and  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  collieries  in  the  north.  Successful  encroachment 
of  the  Boers  they  feared  would  bring  about  a  native  rising,  with 
which  the  troops  at  hand  would  be  unable  to  cope.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  General  Sir  W.  Penn  Symons  (made  in  the 
summer),  Natal  would  require  for  her  safety  only  some  2000  extra 
troops ;  but  later  on  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  cavalry 
regiment,  one  infantry  battalion,  250  mounted  infantry,  in  addition  to 
the  force  on  the  spot,  would  be  needed  to  render  Natal  safe  from  raids 
and  to  hold  Newcastle.  Finally,  for  the  protection  of  Laing's  Nek, 
and  to  thus  render  the  Colony  safe  from  invasion,  he  considered  that 
the  additional  force  would  need  to  consist  of  two  cavalry  regiments, 
one  battery  of  horse  artillery,  three  field  batteries,  four  infantry 
battalions,  and  500  mounted  infantry — some  5600  men  in  all. 

To  meet  this  demand  Mr.  Chamberlain  (September  9th)  was 
able  to  promise  that  in  the  course  of  about  five  or  six  weeks  5700 
troops  from  India,  and  two  battalions  and  three  batteries  of  artillery 
with  horses  would  arrive  at  the  Cape.  But  the  Boers  were  too 
smart  for  them.  They  had  calculated  to  a  nicety  the  exact  date 
for  the  cessation  of  negotiations — a  date  when  the  spring  grass  should 
have  covered  the  veldt  and  afforded  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
judiciously  timed  their  rush  upon  British  territory,  so  that  it  should 
be  accomplished  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements — before 
even  the  echo  of  the  ultimatum  should  reach  the  points  they  aimed 
at.  Which  was  entirely  warlike,  consistent,  and  commendable,  from 
their  point  of  view. 

General  Symons  therefore  found  it  impossible  to  hold  Laing's 
Nek,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  occupying  Glencoe,  and  thus 
protecting  the  coal  supply  and  giving  confidence  to  the  loyalists. 
The  position  as  viewed  by  Sir  George  White  (when  he  arrived  at 
Natal)  was  a  dangerous  one.  He  discussed  with  Sir  A.  Hunter 
the  advisability  of  complete  withdrawal  of  the  forces  to  Ladysmith, 
and  consulted  the  Governor  (Sir  Hely-Hutchinson),  who  declined 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  military  matters.  He,  however,  gave  reasons 
why,  from  the  Colonial  point  of  view,  the  encroachment  of  the 
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Boers  in  the  more  northern  towns  must  be  avoided  Sir  George 
White  and  Sir  A.  Hunter  accepted  these  reasons. 

The  headquarters  were  therefore  made  at  Ladysmith,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  India,  Dundee  as  well  as  Glencoe 
were  held. 

By  the  I5th  of  October  the  Boers  had  occupied  Charlestown 
and  Newcastle,  the  Free  Staters  and  Transvaalers  so  arranging 
their  rush  as  almost  to  cut  off  Glencoe  from  Ladysmith.  The 
brilliant  little  battle  of  Talana  Hill  followed,  in  which  General 
Symons  lost  his  life,  and  some  of  the  hussars  while  pursuing  the 
enemy  got  cut  off  and  captured.  Another  fight,  commanded  by 
General  French,  took  place  at  Elandslaagte  on  the  2ist,  but 
eventually  the  strong  bodies  of  Boers  operating  on  either  hand 
forced  the  much  outnumbered  British  troops  to  retire  to  Ladysmith. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  great  effort  (planned  by  Sir  George  White), 
with  a  view  to  holding  back  the  enemy  from  Ladysmith,  proved  a 
failure.  A  column  was  sent  out  under  Colonel  Carleton  to  hold 
Nicholson's  Nek,  but  in  the  dead  of  night,  before  it  could  reach  the 
point  named,  falling  boulders  startled  the  ammunition  mules,  and 
these  stampeded.  A  fight  of  five  hours'  duration  came  to  an  end 
through  lack  of  ammunition,  and  there  was  no  course  but  surrender. 
Twenty  officers  and  men  lay  dead,  a  hundred  more  were  wounded, 
and  the  rest,  mostly  Gloucesters  and  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  went  as 
prisoners  of  war  to  Pretoria. 

This  was  dreadful  news  for  home  reading.  The  consternation 
in  England  was  extreme,  so  many  persons  having  expected  that 
war  with  undisciplined  forces  was  a  to-come-and-see-and-conquer 
process  scarce  worthy  of  civilian  attention.  The  reverses  therefore 
had  their  value.  They  caused  the  men  of  counting-house  and  arm- 
chair to  realise  that  to  succeed  the  British  must  "  put  their  back  into 
it,"  and  that  quickly. 

The  peace-at-any-price  party,  however,  were  not  slow  to 
attribute  all  misfortunes  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  became  the 
target  for  the  press  of  Europe,  the  Aunt  Sally  for  the  opposition 
journalists,  the  "red  rag"  for  the  Irish,  some  of  whom  got  up  a 
Transvaal  Aid  Committee,  while  others  expressed  the  opinion  that 
hanging  was  too  good  for  the  traitor  who  as  Colonial  Secretary 
had  betrayed  his  country  into  an  unjust  and  ruthless  war.  This 
was  a  view  generally  held,  nay,  acquired,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
most  acidulated  political  enemies,  and  it  found  echo  on  the 
Continent  where  the  blunt  home-thrusts  sometimes  delivered  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  were  the  cause  of  considerable  irritation  to  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  accept  British  oak  under  a  coating 
of  diplomatic  veneer.  But  "  the  man  in  the  street,"  who  represents 
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the  nation,  vastly  appreciated  the  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  a 
Minister  who  knew  his  mind  and  was  not  afraid  to  speak  it,  and 
the  very  flood  of  invective,  its  venom,  its  acrimonious  sarcasms, 
merely  served  to  enhance  public  admiration  for  one  who  was 
prepared  to  uphold  his  country's  rights,  or,  if  need  be,  to  say : 
"  My  country — right  or  wrong." 

Sir  Redvers  Duller,  with  fifty  thousand  horse  and  men,  was 
meanwhile  on  his  way  to  save  the  situation.  He  had  started  amid 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  British  world  kept  heart  and  believed 
that  by  the  month  of  March  the  Union  Jack  would  be  fluttering  in 
Pretoria.  Throughout  November  the  troops  began  to  pour  into 
South  Africa.  Besides  these,  of  South  African  troops  there  were 
about  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  military  ranks  were  further  swelled 
by  Australian  and  Canadian  contingents  some  two  thousand  five 
hundred  or  more.  The  number  summed  up  seemed  large,  but 
diffused  as  they  had  to  be  for  the  relief  of  Natal,  for  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Cape  colonists  and  the 
region  south  of  the  Orange  River,  the  regiments  made  only  a 
meagre  display. 

At  this  time,  while  Sir  George  White  was  enclosed  in  Ladysmith 
(General  French  had  fortunately  got  clear  of  the  place  before 
it  was  sealed),  Lord  Methuen  was  fighting  his  way  up  from  the 
West,  and  General  Gatacre  was  engaging  the  enemy  at  Colesberg. 
Soon  the  Press  glowed  with  accounts  of  dashing  deeds  at  Bel- 
mont,  Graspan  (25th  November),  and  on  the  Modder  River,  where 
Lord  Methuen's  army  was  distinguishing  itself,  and  sweeping  the 
Boers  before  it,  sometimes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  forgotten  that  "  those  who  fight  and  run  away,  live 
to  fight  another  day,"  and  consequently,  when  the  troops  came  to 
bombard  Magersfontein  (December  10),  the  Boer  tide  that  had  been 
so  persistently  swept  back  was  found  massed  together  almost  under 
the  British  noses.  The  carefully  planned  night  march  was  a  failure. 
The  Highland  Brigade,  instead  of  being  the  surprisers  were  the 
surprised.  They  were  marched  valiantly  on  a  position  that  was 
bristling  with  the  enemy  and  barbed  wire,  and  before  they  could 
deploy  they  dropped  and  died,  their  gallant  chief  (Wauchope)  being 
among  the  first  to  fall.  Confusion  became  doubly  confounded  by 
conflicting  orders,  and  by  the  paucity  of  officers  left  to  give  them, 
and  finally,  after  some  heroic  but  futile  fighting  the  troops — all  that 
was  left  of  them  (833  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing)  were 
forced  to  retire  with  their  mission  unfulfilled.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  news  of  a  new  reverse  reached  England.  General 
Gatacre  had  commanded  a  midnight  march  on  Stormberg,  a  posi- 
tion occupied  in  force  by  the  enemy.  The  troops,  after  making  a 
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long  detour,  reached  their  destination  so  entirely  worn  out  that  some 
dropped  to  sleep  amid  the  thunder  of  shot  and  shell,  while  the 
British  artillery,  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  ground,  could  not 
move.  The  Boers,  meanwhile  snugly  ensconced  in  their  coigns  of 
vantage,  commanded  both  sides,  and  merely  dealt  out  death  as  they 
pleased.  This  British  force  also  had  therefore  to  retire — at  least 
the  remnant  of  the  party,  for  670  officers  and  men  were  missing. 
Of  these  the  survivors  surrendered  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
Pretoria  prison  grew  'crowded  with  many  prizes. 

The  middle  of  December  found  London  blank  with  dismay. 
The  outcry  against  the  Generals,  Lord  Methuen  and  General 
Gatacre,  was  loud  and  unreasoning,  for  none  was  in  a  position 
to  know  the  causes  of  failure,  nor  the  difficulties  and  traps  that 
surrounded  brave  men.  The  Government  even  could  offer  neither 
apology  nor  excuse.  Nothing  then  was  known  of  the  real  origin 
of  the  disasters.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  order  out  more 
troops,  and  soon  the  offer  of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  world — volunteers  who  had  been  clamouring  to  be  allowed  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  field — were  appreciated  and  accepted. 

A  slight  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain may  be  gathered  from  accounts  of  the  Colonial  activity 
that  took  place  immediately  the  hint  of  war  threatened  the 
Mother  Country.  As  early  as  July  1899  Queensland  in  antici- 
pation sent  a  telegram  offering  military  aid.  Then  came  a 
message  to  the  same  effect  from  Lord  Brassey  at  Victoria.  Five 
days  later  an  offer  of  men  from  the  Malay  States  arrived,  then 
some  three  hundred  Haussas  from  Lagos  followed  suit.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  New  South  Wales  offered  1860  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men.  Hong-Kong  next  proposed  to  assist,  and  then 
New  Zealand  arranged  to  send  a  Transvaal  contingent.  Western 
Australia  came  forward  in  October,  and  Tasmania  too  prepared 
her  unit.  The  offers  of  troops  from  South  Australia  and  Canada 
were  gratefully  accepted,  and  presently  volunteers  from  India  com- 
pleted the  sum  of  loyal  subjects  who  bombarded  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  proved  how  entirely  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dream  of  a  consolidated 

Empire  was  becoming  a  reality. 

• 

By  now  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  disposed  his  force  at  Chieveley, 
south  of  the  Tugela,  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  river  and  marching 
on  Ladysmith.  The  arrangements  appeared  to  be  admirably  made, 
but  again  the  invisible  Boers,  cunningly  planted  in  positions  of  great 
strength,  showed  a  readiness  of  resource  for  which  they  had  not 
been  given  credit.  The  river  had  been  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  wire  network  and  dams  to  deepen  it  at  certain  places.  Guns  had 
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been  posted  in  positions  which  commanded  all  points  of  advance. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  British  artillery  hurried  forward  and  took  up 
a  position  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  river,  with  the  result  that 
gunners  and  horses,  rained  on  by  the  absolutely  hidden  foe,  were 
shot  down  at  the  very  onset,  and  the  guns  so  freely  peppered  on  by 
the  enemy,  that  despite  the  wonderful  courage  of  would-be  rescuers 
(Captains  Roberts,  Schofield,  Congreve,  and  others),  eleven  of  them 
had  to  be  left  to  their  fate.  With  a  loss  of  a  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded,  General  Buller  returned,  in  the  late  afternoon,  to  his 
starting-point,  and  Ladysmith  remained  unrelieved ! 

England  broke  forth  into  a  new  and  furious  lament  over  the 
serious  reverse.  Lives  were  being  sacrificed  to  the  incompetence 
of  Generals,  cried  every  one ;  but  the  authorities  set  practically  to 
work  to  provide  more  men.  A  Seventh  and  an  Eighth  Division 
were  sent  to  the  front ;  volunteers,  whose  offers  had  not  even  been 
declined  with  thanks,  were  now  invited  from  the  Yeomanry.  Again 
the  Colonies  bombarded  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  again  the  Colonial 
Secretary — proud  of  a  demonstration  which  no  Colonial  Secretary 
had  ever  before  experienced,  and  which  in  a  great  measure  owed  its 
existence  to  the  sympathetic  nature  of  his  relationship  with  the 
governing  heads  of  the  various  places  that  offered  their  aid — again 
the  Colonial  Secretary  telegraphed  the  satisfaction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  the  renewed  offers  of  assistance,  and  their  accep- 
tation of  them. 

Almost  magically  fresh  relays  of  troops  were  embarked,  and 
finally  Lord  Roberts,  bowed  down  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
only  son  (who  had  sacrificed  his  lite  in  a  glorious  effort  to  save  the 
guns  at  Colenso),  consented  to  command  the  huge  force  that  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  front.  Accompanied  by  Lord  Kitchener  as  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  he  arrived  in  South  Africa  less  than  four  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  General  Buller's  lamentable  reverse,  and  of 
his  own  irreparable  loss ! 

Meanwhile  Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking  remained  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Success  had  strengthened  the  Boers,  and  their 
systematic  attacks  grew  in  vigour  as  the  defenders'  patience  grew  taut 
to  snapping  point.  A  doughty  assault  on  Ladysmith  by  the  Dutch- 
men and  the  amazing  resistance  on  Wagon  Hill  by  the  worn-out 
garrison  took  place  on  the  6th  of  January  1900,  and  elsewhere,  at 
Colesberg,  General  French  defeated  the  enemy.  But  they  in  their 
turn  succeeded  in  capturing  a  company  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment, 
a  heavy  addition  to  already  numberless  Pretoria  prisoners. 

On  the  day  of  Lord  Roberts'  arrival  at  the  Cape,  a  forward 
movement  was  made  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  occupied  the 
.south  bank  of  the  Tugela  at  Potgieters  Drift 
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"  We  are  going  to  the  relief  of  our  comrades  in  Ladysmith — 
there  will  be  no  turning  back."  Such  was  the  General's  proclama- 
tion ;  but  alas !  in  spite  of  splendid  courage  and  endless  gallantry 
Spion  Kop  was  gained  (25th)  and  occupied  only  to  be  vacated. 
The  hill,  a  mark  for  concentrated  Boer  fire,  became  untenable,  and 
since  neither  artillery  nor  water  could  reach  the  force,  the  battered 
remnant  was  compelled  to  leave  the  position  so  hardly  won.  It  is 
needless  here  to  enter  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  whose  the  fault 
of  this  sorry  failure.  The  tale  of  the  tragic  affair  is  familiar,  and 
may  be  read  in  the  London  Gazette  of  April  17,  1900. 

Parliament  met  on  the  3oth  of  January,  and  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  was  to  be  found  no  mention  of  the  recent  deplorable 
bungles  —  only  generous  appreciation  of  the  devotion  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  who  had  leapt  to  arms  in  the  hour  of  need. 
The  debate  on  the  Address  was  generally  disappointing.  Lord 
Kimberley  criticised  the  want  of  preparedness  for  war  and  the 
disregard  of  the  Government  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Kruger,  who 
had  led  us  five  times  to  the  brink  of  conflict  and  had  been 
permitted  to  accumulate  armaments  which  could  only  have  been 
intended  for  use  against  the  British.  Lord  Salisbury  made  feeble 
response,  maintained  that  the  Government  could  not  know  of  these 
accumulations — they  had  no  means  of  piercing  the  mysteries  of 
boilers  and  piano-cases,  in  which  the  munitions  of  war  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Transvaal ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne  offered  futile 
defence  of  the  War  Office. 

In  the  Commons,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Balfour  were  no  more 
satisfactory. 

Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address :  "  We  humbly  express  our  regret  at  the  want  of  know- 
ledge, foresight,  and  judgment  displayed  by  your  Majesty's  advisers, 
alike  in  their  conduct  of  South  African  affairs  since  1895,  an<^  m 
their  preparations  for  the  war  now  proceeding."  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
diplomacy  came  in  for  hostile  criticism,  the  nature  of  which  dis- 
turbed the  Colonial  Secretary  not  at  all.  He  made  a  brilliant 
speech — the  only  one,  save  Mr.  Wyndham's,  worth  listening  to — 
in  which  he  stuck  to  the  great,  the  vital,  point  of  British  versus 
Dutch  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  This  was  no  time  for  con- 
troversy, no  hour  for  paltry  recrimination.  His  defence  of  the. 
Government  was  dignified  and  entirely  to  the  point.  He  showed 
how — following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Ripon — a  demand  had 
been  made  for  the  franchise  for  the  Uitlanders,  and  reminded  his 
antagonists  of  how  readily  Mr.  Schreiner  and  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment, when  their  interests  were  threatened  by  the  closing  of  the 
drifts  by  Mr.  Kruger  in  1895,  had  proposed  the  sending  of  an 
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ultimatum  to  the  Boer  despot.  If  the  Opposition  deemed  it  an 
unrighteous,  needless,  unjust  war,  they  should  vote  against  it, 
not  for  its  better  prosecution.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  more 
sentimental  side  of  the  question  :  the  sorrow  in  many  homes.  "Do 
you  suppose  that  any  of  us  are  insensible  to  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  There 
is  anxiety  in  our  hearts,  and  there  is,  above  all,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  an  overwhelming  desire  that  every  nerve  shall  be  strained 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  ...  I  want  the 
House  to  look  on  this  matter  broadly,  not  to  look  at  the  shreds  and 
patches,  to  watch  the  drift  of  the  river  as  it  flows  to  the  sea  and 
not  paddle  in  the  eddies  that  seem  to,  but  do  not,  delay  its  course." 
From  that  point  of  view  he  proceeded  to  show  them  the  issues 
between  Boer  and  Briton  were  great  and  real  issues,  not  technical 
issues.  Feelingly  he  alluded  to  the  loyal  Colonists,  who  had  been 
jeered  at  by  the  Opposition,  those  long-suffering  countrymen  who 
were  giving  person,  property,  and  children  to  aid  Her  Majesty  in 
the  conflict.  "  The  strain  and  stress  of  war  has  been  upon  these 
men.  They  are  bitterly  sensitive  to  the  neglect  that  is  shown 
to  their  views  and  the  sneers  to  which  they  are  subject."  The 
mistakes  of  the  Government  he  admitted.  But  there  was  an  error 
still  to  be  avoided.  Those  mistakes  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  its  needs  were  doubtless  under- 
estimated, and,  as  part  of  the  same  error  in  judgment,  the  splendid 
offers  that  came  from  the  Colonies  received  no  immediate  response. 
"  We  accepted  enough  to  show  how  much  we  valued  their  assist- 
ance, but  we  hesitated  to  put  on  them  greater  strain  than  we 
thought  necessary."  Now,  however,  offers  were  multiplied.  They 
were  gratefully  and  promptly  appreciated  and  accepted.  "We 
shall  have  now  before  the  war  is  over  an  army  of  Colonists 
called  in  to  aid  Her  Majesty  which  will  outnumber  the  British 
army  at  Waterloo,  and  be  nearly  equal  to  the  total  force  in  the 
Crimea."  He  went  on  to  eulogise  the  spontaneous  rally  of  her 
offspring  to  the  Mother  Country.  It  was,  he  declared,  no  slight 
compensation,  even  for  the  sufferings  of  war.  It  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  Imperial  instinct,  which  some  derided  and  scorned. 
Our  Colonies,  repelled  in  the  past  by  indifference  and  apathy,  had 
now  responded  to  the  sympathy  that  had  been  shown  them,  and 
realising  that  in  a  short  time — a  span  in  the  history  of  a  nation — 
they  would  become  great  and  prosperous,  desired  for  the  first  time 
to  take  their  share  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  Empire. 

With  fine  feeling  he  dwelt  on  the  position  that  each  individual 
among  them  occupied.  They  were  the  trustees,  not  merely  of  a 
Kingdom  but  a  Federation,  he  said.  They  were  advancing  steadily, 
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if  slowly,  to  the  realisation  of  that  great  Federation  of  our  race, 
which  must  inevitably  make  for  peace,  liberty,  and  justice. 

"  Speaking  for  the  Government,  I  say  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
there  shall  be  no  second  Majuba.  Never  again  with  our  consent 
shall  the  Boers  be  able  to  erect  in  the  heart  of  South  Africa  a 
citadel  from  whence  proceed  disaffection  and  race  enmity.  Never 
again  shall  they  be  able  to  endanger  the  paramountcy  of  Great 
Britain.  Never  again  shall  they  be  able  to  treat  an  Englishman 
as  if  he  belonged  to  an  inferior  race ! " 

"  Amen ! "  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  heart  of  Britain  when  those 
words  were  read  far  and  wide. 

The  speech  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the  press  com- 
mented enthusiastically  on  the  strong  position  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  acquired  by  ignoring  rasping  and  petty  issues  and  devoting 
himself  solely  to  the  "  thing  that  mattered,"  Great  Britain's  prestige. 

IL— THE  WAR— THE  RELIEF  OF  KIMBERLEY  TO  THE 
OCCUPATION   OF  PRETORIA,  JUNE   1900 

Home  affairs  had  at  this  time  a  secondary  interest  to  those 
surrounding  the  scene  of  hostilities.  The  newspapers,  damp  from 
the  press,  were  greedily  seized,  and  soon  it  was  reported  that 
General  Buller  had  made  a  new  effort  to  relieve  Lady  smith  via 
Vaal  Krantz,  but  without  avail.  The  disappointment  of  the  failure 
was  allayed  by  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley  on  the  1 5th  of 
February,  after  a  four  months'  siege.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed 
when  the  public  learned  the  details  of  Lord  Roberts'  strategic  plan,  of 
the  splendid  sweep  of  General  French's  cavalry  to  the  rescue  of  the 
town,  the  routing  of  the  Boers  from  their  trenches  at  Magersfontein, 
and  the  subsequent  cornering  of  Cronje  at  Paardeberg.  Caught 
in  a  trap  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  the  Dutchman  held  out 
manfully  though  bombarded  for  a  week  (2Oth  to  27th  of  February), 
but  finally,  so  awful  was  the  noxious  stench  of  the  dead  beasts 
and  the  appalling,  ceaseless  hurricane  of  British  fire,  he  was  forced 
unconditionally  to  surrender.  Boundless  was  the  excitement  at  this 
finale,  which  happily  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba,  and 
wiped  out  the  humiliating  reminiscences  connected  with  that  date. 
On  the  following  day  General  Buller 's  brave  men  were  at  last 
successful.  After  terrible  fighting  they  swept  the  Boers  from 
Pieters  Hill,  and  nightfall  of  the  28th  found  Lord  Dundonald 
galloping  with  his  squadrons  into  Ladysmith. 

Soon  after  this  the  Boers  made  overtures  for  peace.  They 
declared  that  war  had  been  undertaken  solely  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  was  continued  to 
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secure  the  independence  of  the  two  Republics  as  sovereign  inter- 
national States.  "If  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  determined  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Republics,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  us  and  to  our  people  but  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  course 
already  begun,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  pre-eminence  of  the 
British  Empire,  confident  that  that  God  who  lighted  the  inextin- 
guishable fire  of  the  love  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us,  but  will  accomplish  His  work  in  us 
and  in  our  descendants."  The  condition  on  which  they  were  ready 
to  make  peace  was  the  sole  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  en- 
tertain, and  the  Government  forwarded  the  sole  reply  that  could 
possibly  be  made  in  the  circumstances. 
Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  ran  thus  : — 

"I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  honours'  telegram,  dated  the 
5th  of  March  from  Bloemfontein,  of  which  the  purport  is  principally  to 
demand  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  recognise  the) '  incontestable  inde- 
pendence '  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  '  as  sovereign 
international  States/  and  to  offer,  on  those  terms,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion. 

"In  the  beginning  of  October  last,  peace  existed  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  two  Republics  under  Conventions  which  then  were  in  existence.  A 
discussion  had  been  proceeding  for  some  months  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  South  African  Republic,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
obtain  redress  of  certain  very  serious  grievances  under  which  British  residents 
in  the  South  African  Republic  were  suffering.  In  the  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations the  South  African  Republic  had,  to  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  made  considerable  armaments,  and  the  latter  had,  consequently, 
taken  steps  to  provide  corresponding  reinforcements  to  the  British  garrisons 
of  Cape  Town  and  Natal.  No  infringements  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Conventions  had,  up  to  that  point,  taken  place  on  the  British  side.  Sud- 
denly, at  two  days'  notice,  the  South  African  Republic,  after  issuing  an 
insulting  ultimatum,  declared  war  upon  Her  Majesty;  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  with  whom  there  had  not  even  been  any  discussion,  took  a  similar 
step.  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were  immediately  invaded  by  the  two  Re- 
publics, siege  was  laid  to  three  towns  within  the  British  frontier,  a  large 
portion  of  the  two  colonies  was  overrun  with  great  destruction  to  property 
and  life,  and  the  Republics  claimed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  exclusive 
portions  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  if  these  dominions  had  been  annexed 
to  one  or  other  of  them.  In  anticipation  of  these  operations  the  South  African 
Republic  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years  past  military  stores  on  an 
enormous  scale,  which,  by  their  character,  could  only  have  been  intended  for 
use  against  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  honours  make  some  observations  of  a  negative  character  upon  the 
object  with  which  these  preparations  were  made.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  questions  you  have  raised.  But  the  results  of  these  prepara- 
tions, carried  on  with  great  secrecy,  has  been  that  the  British  Empire  has  been 
compelled  to  confront  an  invasion  which  has  entailed  upon  the  Empire  a  costly 
war  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious  lives.  This  great  calamity  has  been 
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the  penalty  which  Great   Britain   has   suffered   for   having  in  recent  years 
acquiesced  in  the  existence  of  the  two  Republics. 

"  In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  two  Republics  have  put  the  position  that 
was  given  to  them,  and  the  calamities  which  their  unprovoked  attack  has 
inflicted  upon  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  only 
answer  your  honours'  telegram  by  saying  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  assent 
to  the  independence  of  either  the  South  African  Republic  or  of  the  Orange 
Free  State." 

It  will  be  seen  from  foregone  arguments  that  the  proposals  of 
the  Boers  were  virtually  no  proposals  at  all,  and  that  the  gist  of 
their  overture  for  peace  lay  in  the  suzerainty  question  which  had 
been  answered  for  once  and  for  all  at  the  outset  of  negotiations. 

The  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  was  accomplished  with  little 
bloodshed  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  and  all  things  now  pointed  to  an 
early  termination  of  the  war.  Some  time,  however,  had  to  be  spent 
in  the  Orange  River  capital  for  the  collection  of  supplies,  remounts, 
and  the  general  preparation  for  an  advance  upon  Pretoria.  As  a 
result  of  this  lull  the  Boers,  gathering  themselves  together,  contrived 
on  3  ist  of  March  an  ingenious  ambush  at  Koorn  Spruit,  near 
Thabanchu,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  convoy  and  seven  guns 
in  spite  of  the  now  historic  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  who  were  engaged.  The  public  at  home  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  amazement  and  shock  of  the  Koorn 
Spruit  disaster  before  it  heard  (April  4)  that  some  five  British 
companies  had  been  captured  at  Reddersburg,  and  then  that  the 
Boers,  flushed  with  success,  had  gathered  round  Wepener,  and  that 
that  place — situated  on  the  borders  of  Basutoland — was  in  a  state 
of  siege.  Anxiety  again  grew  intense.  Lord  Roberts  remained 
in  a  state  of  calm,  continuing  his  plans,  which  were  rapidly  being 
matured.  Mafeking  was  still  valiantly  defying  the  Boers,  and 
Colonel  Baden- Powell  was  ordered  by  the  chief  to  continue  to  hold 
on  till  the  i8th  of  May,  when  he  would  be  relieved.  Meanwhile 
steps  were  taken  to  relieve  Wepener  and  to  capture  the  Boers 
collected  in  the  vicinity.  These,  scenting  the  British  plan, 
"silently  stole  away"  by  the  25th,  and  the  place  was  freed.  But 
the  enemy  escaped  with  stores  and  guns,  and  a  few  days  later  (on 
the  last  day  of  April)  came  in  collision  with  General  Hamilton  at 
Houtnek,  north-east  of  Thabanchu.  They  were  brushed  away  like 
buzzing  flies,  only  to  collect  elsewhere.  At  Brandfort,  too,  the  Boer 
tide  gave  way  before  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  was  swept 
up  and  up  beyond  Kroonstadt,  which  was  occupied  on  the  I2th 
of  May. 

While  this  march  was  taking  place  another  for  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  was  commenced.  Colonel  Mahon,  with  a  " scratch" 
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force,  was  dashing  along  from  Barkly  West  on  the  south  to  meet 
Colonel  Plumer  from  the  north.  Combined,  they  intended  to  rout 
the  Boers  that  for  seven  months  had  surrounded  Baden-Powell's 
brilliant  little  garrison.  These  were  barely  recovered  from  resisting 
a  determined  and  desperate  attack  made  by  the  Boers  under 
Commandant  Eloff  (the  son-in-law  of  the  President,  who  hoped 
to  win  immortal  laurels  in  the  encounter),  when  the  two  British 
forces  effected  a  junction  exactly  to  time  arranged,  met  the  Boers 
with  a  "  short,  sharp  shock,"  sent  them  flying,  and  by  moonlight  on 
the  morning  of  the  I7th  entered  the  long  sealed  little  town. 

The  news  of  the  relief  set  England  in  a  whirl.  Bells  pealed, 
flags  fluttered — the  heart  of  the  nation  reeled  with  patriotic  intoxi- 
cation. The  excitement  has  been  ridiculed,  derided,  scoffed  at. 
"  Mafeking !  Such  a  little  place — of  no  account,"  some  sneered. 
But  the  sheer  fact  that  it  was  so  small,  so  insignificant,  a  town — 
one  that  could  have  been  handed  over  with  an  apology — caused 
the  dogged,  smite'-em-hip-and-thigh  resistance  of  Baden-Powell's 
braves  to  win  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  the  populace. 

To  return  to  South  Africa.  On  the  extreme  east  General 
Buller  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Boers  round  Dundee 
and  Newcastle,  and  keeping  them  clear  of  the  country  which  was 
being  swept  by  the  main  advance.  With  General  Ian  Hamilton 
on  the-;  right  and  General  French  on  the  left  Lord  Roberts 
marched  up  and  up,  each  wing,  rake  like,  forcing  commandoes  to 
evacuate  their  positions  at  Heilbron  and  the  Rhenoster  River  before 
the  main  army  reached  Honing  Spruit  on  the  22nd.  Two  days 
later  the  Vaal  was  crossed,  and  by  the  29th  Lord  Roberts  had 
reached  Germiston,  a  town  on  the  outskirts  of  Johannesburg. 
That  city  was  practically  surrounded  by  a  half-hoop  of  cavalry, 
General  French  pounding  at  the  north,  while  General  Hamilton 
worked  to  the  west  with  such  energetic  effect  that  the  place 
surrendered,  and  was  occupied  with  due  formality  on  3ist  of  May. 
No  time  was  lost,  however,  and  the  troops  (leaving  only  a  certain 
number  to  guard  the  place)  pushed  forward,  encountered  the  Boers, 
dislodged  them  from  Six  Mile  Spruit,  and  so  disposed  themselves 
according  to  the  chiefs  strategic  programme  that  Pretoria  was 
fringed  with  British  forces.  In  these  circumstances,  though  the 
Boers  had  made  good  resistance  to  General  Hamilton,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  give  in.  The  Dutch  officials  consulted  among 
themselves,  and  then  decided  to  propose  an  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  terms  of  the  surrender.  Their  proposition 
was  carried  to  Lord  Roberts  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The 
Chief  was  in  bed.  He  replied  that  he  would  gladly  meet  the 
Commandant-General  the  next  morning,  but  that  he  was  not 
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prepared  to  discuss  any  terms,  as  the  surrender  of  the  town  must 
be  unconditional.  He  asked  for  a  reply  by  daybreak,  for  he  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  march  on  the  town  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 

In  reply  General  Botha  said  he  had  decided  not  to  defend  the 
capital,  and  that  he  trusted  the  women,  children,  and  property 
would  be  protected. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  5th  of  June  Her  Majesty's  troops  filed  into 
Pretoria. 


III.— THE  WAR,  JUNE  IQOO-MAY  1902— GUERILLA  TACTICS 
—PEACE  OVERTURES 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  sweep  to  Pretoria,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  long  halt.  Horses  and  troopers  were  alike  worn  out, 
fever  had  prostrated  hundreds  of  men,  and  remounts  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  Boers  on  the  other  hand  had  saved  themselves* 
Having  concealed  guns  and  ammunition  at  convenient  points  in  east 
and  west  and  south,  they  now  had  but  to  break  up  into  bands, 
hide  in  various  well-known  haunts,  and  wait  their  opportunity 
to  harass,  if  not  defeat,  the  British.  It  was  easy  enough  to  cut 
the  communications  behind  Lord  Roberts,  and  this  they  did. 
Others  of  their  number  pounced  at  Roodival  on  a  militia  battalion 
of  the  Derbyshire  Regiment,  and  literally  "  mopped  it  up."  This 
action  was  followed  by  several  feats  of  similar  description  resulting 
from  ignorance  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and 
cautiously  arranged  spying  from  every  farmhouse  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers,  whose  "slim"  smartness,  united  to  their  warlike  prowess, 
made  them  discomfiting,  if  not  formidable,  antagonists. 

On  the  east  of  Pretoria  came  more  cutting  of  railway  lines. 
Finally,  on  the  I2th  June  1900,  Botha  was  defeated  at  Diamond 
Hill  in  a  smart  engagement.  At  the  same  time  Almonds  Nek  was 
forced  by  General  Buller.  The  Boers  evacuated  Laing's  Nek, 
and  soon  the  British  force  was  able  to  join  General  Ian  Hamilton's 
men  who  had  gone  to  Standerton  to  meet  them.  Fights  now 
followed  daily — General  Methuen  tackling  De  Wet  with  more  cr 
less  success  near  Heilbron  and  its  neighbourhood,  General  Clements 
operating  at  Winburg,  General  Ian  Hamilton  guarding  Heidelberg, 
and  Generals  Hunter  and  Macdonald  working  from  Frankfort.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  narrate  the  activities  of  these  officers,  who 
found  themselves  at  times  in  the  quandary  known  to  experienced 
chess  players  when  engaging  a  tyro  who  plays  solely  with  the  object 
of  taking  pieces.  Strategy  had  given  place  to  the  vulgar  plan  of 
waiting  to  "see  which  way  the  cat  jumps."  The  Boers  now  knew 
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that  conquest  was  out  of  the  question,  but  familiarity  with  the 
country  and  friendly  assistance  from  every  homestead  enabled  them 
without  cost  to  themselves  to  make  startling  sallies,  which  not 
seldom  were  rewarded  by  success. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  busily  engaged  in  discussing 
with  the  Cape  Ministry  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of  rebels  in 
South  Africa.  On  the  declaration  of  war  quantities  of  Dutch  resi- 
dents in  Cape  Colony  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  enemy,  and  gradu- 
ally the  Boers,  as  they  had  successfully  occupied  Colesberg  and 
Aliwal  North,  and  other  districts  in  the  vicinity,  had  gathered 
hundreds  to  their  banner.  In  many  cases  the  British  loyalists  were 
being  hunted  like  sheep  from  town  after  town,  and  finally  it  was 
computed  that  some  ten  thousand  rebels  from  the  districts  north  and 
south  of  the  Orange  River  were  in  arms  against  Her  Majesty. 

The  Cape  Ministry  advocated  a  policy  of  clemency.  They 
believed  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  served  by  trying 
the  principal  offenders,  and  permitting  the  remainder  to  go  free 
upon  giving  proper  security  for  future  good  behaviour.  Their 
argument  suggested  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  leniency  was  expe- 
dient for  three  reasons — (i)  because  of  the  need  of  uniting  the  white 
population  in  view  of  the  preponderance  of  the  blacks ;  (2)  the 
desirability  of  creating  a  good  effect  on  the  Dutch  population  ;  and 
(3)  because  of  the  happy  results  of  a  policy  of  clemency  as  adopted 
in  Lower  Canada  in  1837-38,  when  rebellion  had  been  of  a  grosser 
type  than  that  at  the  Cape. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  thought  that  justice  should  come 
before  generosity.  Consideration  of  the  loyalists  was  the  first  duty 
of  the  Government.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  show  that 
rebellion  could  not  be  made  more  profitable  than  loyalty  to  the 
British  flag.  The  Colonial  Secretary  informed  the  Cape  Ministry 
that  up  to  this  time  (April  1900)  very  lenient  treatment  had  been 
meted  out  to  rebels.  According  to  the  law  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  under  martial  law,  the  punishment  of  death  might  have  been 
inflicted,  but  in  no  case  had  any  rebel  suffered  the  capital  penalty, 
and  the  vast  majority  had  been  permitted  for  the  present  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  resume  their  occupations. 

"  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  crime  of  rebellion,"  he  pointed  out.  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  desire  that  in  any  case  means  shall  be  found  for  dealing 
effectually  with — (l)  the  ringleaders  and  promoters;  (2)  those  who  have  com- 
mitted outrages,  or  looted  the  property  of  their  loyal  fellow-subjects ;  (3)  those 
who  have  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare,  such  as 
abuse  of  the  white  flag,  firing  on  hospitals,  &c. ;  there  remain  (4)  those  who, 
though  not  guilty  of  either  of  those  offences,  have  openly  and  willingly  waged 
war  against  Her  Majesty's  forces ;  (5)  those  who  confined  themselves  to  aiding 
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Her  Majesty's  enemies  by  giving  information,  furnishing  provisions ;  and  (6) 
those  who  can  satisfactorily  prove  that  they  acted  under  compulsion.  In  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  distinction  ought  to  be,  if  possible, 
drawn  between  these  different  classes.  Her  Majesty's  Government  recognise 
the  difficulty  of  indicting  for  high  treason  all  who  have  taken  part  with  the 
enemy,  and  they  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  your  Ministers  the 
expediency  of  investing  either  the  Special  Judicial  Commission  which,  as  stated 
in  your  telegram  of  28th  April,  is  contemplated  by  your  Ministers,  or  a  separate 
Commission,  with  powers  to  schedule  the  names  of  all  persons  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  under  the  various  heads  indicated  above.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  decide  beforehand  how  the  different  categories  should  then  be  dealt  with. 
As  regards  I,  2,  and  3,  they  would  of  course  be  brought  before  the  Judicial 
Commission  and  tried  by  them.  Might  not  4  and  5  be  allowed  to  plead  guilty, 
and  be  thereupon  either  sentenced  to  a  fine  carrying  with  it  disfranchisement, 
or  released  on  recognisances,  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon,  this 
also  to  involve  disfranchisement ;  while  6  might  be  subjected  to  disfranchise- 
ment alone  ?  Her  Majesty's  Government  offer  these  as  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Ministers." 

Later  in  the  document  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  South  African  and  the  Canadian 
rebels — the  former  having  adhered  to  the  enemy  without  the 
smallest  pretext  for  grievance,  they  having  on  the  contrary  enjoyed 
for  a  generation  full  constitutional  liberty. 

The  result  of  this  despatch  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Schreiner  Cabinet  and  a  subsequent  reconstruction  of  the 
Ministry.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  now  became  Prime  Minister,  while 
Mr.  Schreiner  and  other  members  of  the  Bond  promised  their 
support.  In  July  a  Treason  Bill  was  introduced  (and  afterwards 
passed),  providing  for  the  punishment  of  ringleaders,  and  inflicting 
disfranchisement  for  five  years  on  the  lesser  offenders. 

July  terminated  with  the  surrender  of  Prinsloo  and  some  4000 
Boers  to  General  Hunter,  who  had  performed  wonderful  feats  in 
the  difficult  country  beyond  Fouriesberg.  In  August  a  plot  to 
kidnap  Lord  Roberts  and  important  British  officers  was  discovered 
in  Pretoria,  and  on  the  25th,  after  trial,  Cordua,  the  ringleader,  was 
executed.  Mr.  Kruger,  who  had  made  a  somewhat  insecure  seat 
of  Government  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  Delagoa  line  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  departure  at  a  moment's  notice,  fled  in  September 
nominally  "for  the  benefit  of  his  health."  A  prodigious  amount  of 
bar  gold  accompanied  him. 

The  South  African  Republic,  like  the  Orange  Free  State,  had 
by  now  ceased  to  exist — Lord  Roberts  had  proclaimed  them 
respectively  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  Colonies.  The  Chief 
on  the  1 3th  September  called  on  the  Boers  in  the  field  to  sur- 
render. He  set  forth  that  Mr.  Kruger  had  severed  his  official 
connection  with  the  Transvaal,  that  it  was  useless  further  to  prolong 
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the  struggle,  that  nearly  15,000  Boers  were  prisoners  of  war  who 
could  not  be  released  till  those  now  in  arms  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered. The  burghers  had  had  ample  proof  that  no  intervention 
on  their  behalf  would  come  from  any  of  the  great  Powers,  and 
further,  that  the  British  Empire  was  determined  to  complete  the 
work  that  had  already  cost  many  valuable  lives  and  to  carry  to  its 
conclusion  the  war  declared  against  her  by  the  late  Governments  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  This  proclamation  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  in  some  burghers  who  realised  the  uselessness  of 
kicking  against  the  inevitable,  but  many  others  remained  in  the  field 
determined  to  pursue  a  guerilla  form  of  warfare  in  the  hope  of  tiring 
out  the  British  and  obtaining  some  sort  of  conditions  of  peace. 
Indeed,  they  had  been  led  by  their  compatriots  on  the  Continent 
to  believe  that  if  they  could  hold  out  till  a  change  of  Government 
should  be  made  they  would  then  be  able  to  wheedle  magnanimous 
terms  out  of  their  Liberal  sympathisers.  The  change  of  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  place. 

In  November  Lord  Kitchener  took  over  the  command  in  South 
Africa,  and  Lord  Roberts  returned  to  England.  On  January  2,  1901, 
the  veteran  warrior  was  created  an  Earl  by  Queen  Victoria,  whose 
lamented  death  occurred  twenty  days  later.  In  the  following  month 
long  negotiations  took  place  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  Com- 
mandant Botha,  which  negotiations  subsequently  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  guerilla  game  was  pursued  as  hotly  as  ever.  Animated 
chases  after  De  Wet  (whose  slimness  in  evading  the  British  hunters 
amounted  to  sheer  genius)  occupied  many  months,  during  which 
time  civil  administration  was  resumed  in  the  Transvaal.  Fighting, 
nevertheless,  went  on  all  over  the  enormous  tracts  of  country,  and 
every  day  brought  news  of  heroism  and  death,  and  of  the  capture 
of  laagers  and  prisoners. 

In  a  despatch  of  August  the  2nd,  1901,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
set  out  the  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies.  These  were  to  be 
administered  by  Lord  Milner  (who,  during  a  flying  visit  to 
England,  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  first  under  a  military 
Government,  and  second  under  a  Crown  Colony  system  of  civil 
administration  as  stepping-stone  to  self-government.  Sir  David 
Barbour  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  financial  and  other 
resources  of  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Willcocks  (now  Sir  William 
Willcocks)  of  the  Egyptian  Irrigation  Department — one  of  the 
greatest  experts  in  irrigation  in  the  world — commenced  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  South  Africa.  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  determined  so  soon  as 
peace  should  be  declared  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  restoring 
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the  country  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity  and  developing  its 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  Briton  and  Boer  alike.  Meantime, 
those  who  had  fought  each  other  handsomely  were  now  engaged  in 
futile  guerilla  tactics  which  threatened  to  involve  conquest  by  a  slow 
and  lamentable  process  of  exhaustion. 

The  Cape  Colony  was  overrun  by  the  wild  hordes  that  now  had 
for  their  object  mere  pillage,  train  wrecking,  convoy  capturing. 
Many  more  so-called  loyalists  joined  in  the  fray,  and  the  work  of 
subduing  the  raiders  filled  the  hands  of  all  the  innumerable  troops 
that  had  now  been  brought  on  the  scene  of  action.  Resistance  was 
kept  up  till  the  I5th  of  May  1902,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  Boer 
leaders  to  open  a  Conference  at  Vereeniging  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
surrender  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept.  The  Conference 
brought  forth  good  results.  On  the  3ist  of  May  an  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  Boer  representatives  in  Pretoria,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

The  following  correspondence  relating  to  this  last  stage  of  the 
South  African  War  is  of  interest  as  showing  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
influence  in  the  wording  of  the  final  document : — 

FOR  A  "YES"  OR  "NO"  VOTE. 
FROM  LORD  KITCHENER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  WAR. 

PRETORIA,  May  21,  1902,  4.50  P.M. 

Commission  are  prepared  to  submit  the  following  document  to  the  Burghers 
assembled  at  Vereeniging  for  a  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  vote  if  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment approves  of  its  terms : — 

"  His  Excellency  General  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  Excellency  Lord  Milner, 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  Messrs.  M.  T.  Steyn,  J.  Brebner, 
General  C.  R.  de  Wet,  General  C.  Olivier,  and  Judge  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  acting 
as  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Burger, 
F.  W.  Reitz,  Generals  Louis  Botha,  J.  H.  Delarey,  Lucas  Meyer,  Krogh,  acting 
as  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Burghers  desirous  to  terminate  the  present  hostilities,  agree  on  the  following 
articles : — 

"  I.  The  Burgher  forces  in  the  field  will  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms, 
handing  over  all  guns,  rifles,  and  munitions  of  war  in  their  possession  or 
under  their  control,  and  desist  from  any  further  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  whom  they  recognise  as  their  lawful  Sovereign. 
The  manner  and  details  of  this  surrender  will  be  arranged  between  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Commandant-General  Botha,  Assistant  Commandant-General 
Delarey,  and  Chief  Commandant  de  Wet. 

"  2.  Burghers  in  the  field  outside  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal  or  Orange 
River  Colony,  on  surrendering,  will  be  brought  back  to  their  homes. 

"  3.  All  prisoners  of  war  at  present  outside  South  Africa  who  are  Burghers 
will,  on  their  declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  position  of  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  be  brought  back  to  the  places  where  they  were 
domiciled  before  the  war. 
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"  4.  The  Burghers  so  surrendering  or  so  returning  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  personal  liberty  or  their  property. 

"5.  No  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  will  be  taken  against  any  of  the 
Burghers  surrendering  or  so  returning  for  any  acts  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

"  6.  The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught  in  public  schools  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  where  the  parents  of  the  children  desire  it,  and  will 
be  allowed  in  Courts  of  Law  when  necessary  for  the  better  and^  _more 
effectual  administration  of  justice. 

"  7.  The  possession  of  rifles  will  be  allowed  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  to  persons  requiring  them  for  their  protection  on  taking  out  a 
licence  according  to  law. 

"  8.  Military  administration  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  will 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  be  succeeded  by  civil  government,  and,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit,  representative  institutions,  leading  up  to  self-govern- 
ment, will  be  introduced. 

"  9.  The  question  of  granting  the  franchise  to  natives  will  not  be  decided 
until  after  the  introduction  of  self-government. 

"  IO.  No  special  tax  will  be  imposed  on  landed  property  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

"  n.  A  judicial  commission  will  be  appointed,  to  which  Government  notes 
issued  under  Law  No.  I  of  1903  of  the  South  African  Republic  may  be 
presented  within  six  months.  All  such  notes  as  are  found  to  have  been  duly 
issued  in  the  terms  of  that  law,  and  for  which  the  persons  presenting  them 
have  given  valuable  considerations,  will  be  paid,  but  without  interest.  All 
receipts  given  by  the  officers  in  the  field  of  the  late  Republics,  or  under  their 
orders,  may  likewise  be  presented  to  the  said  commission  within  six  months, 
and,  if  found  to  have  been  given  bond  fide  for  goods  used  by  the  Burgher  forces 
in  the  field,  will  be  paid  out  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  originally  given. 
The  sum  in  respect  of  the  said  Government  notes  and  receipts  shall  not  exceed 
£ 3,000,000  sterling,  and  if  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  and  receipts 
approved  by  the  commission  is  more  than  that  sum,  there  shall  be  a  pro  rata 
diminution.  Facilities  will  be  afforded  to  the  prisoners  of  war  to  present  their 
Government  notes  and  receipts  within  the  six  months  aforesaid 

"  12.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  a  commission,  on  which  the  local 
inhabitants  will  be  represented,  will  be  appointed  in  each  district  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  under  the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  or 
other  official,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their 
homes,  and  supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war  losses,  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves  with  food,  shelter,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  seed,  stock, 
implements,  &c.,  indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  their  normal  occupations. 
Money  for  this  will  be  advanced  by  the  Government,  free  of  interest,  and 
repayable  over  a  period  of  years." 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  EMENDATIONS. 
FROM  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  TO  LORD  MILNER. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE,  May  27,  1902,  3.45  P.M. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty's  Government  approve  of  the  sub- 
mission to  the  assembly  at  Vereeniging  for  a  "Yes"  or  "No"  vote  the 
document  prepared  by  the  commission,  and  forwarded  by  Lord  Kitchener 
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on  2 1st  May  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  subject  to  the  following 
alterations : — 

Clauses  2  and  3  should  be  put  together,  and  will  run  as  follows : — 

"  All  Burghers  in  the  field  outside  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at  present  outside  South  Africa,  who 
are  Burghers,  will,  on  duly  declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  position  of  sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  be  gradually  brought  back  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  transport  can  be  provided  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
ensured." 

The  object  of  this  alteration  is  to  make  clear  that  Burghers  in  the  field 
outside  the  two  States  will,  like  the  Burghers  inside  and  the  prisoners  of 
war,  declare  their  acceptance  of  the  position  of  subjects.  It  was  clearly  not 
intended  that  they  should  be  in  any  different  position  to  their  countrymen 
elsewhere. 

We  have  also  inserted  words  to  explain  that  return  must  be  gradual. 

Clause  5.     We  add  at  end  of  clause  the  words : — 

"  The  benefit  of  this  clause  will  not  extend  to  certain  acts  contrary  to 
usages  of  war  which  have  been  notified  by  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Boer 
Generals,  and  which  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial  immediately  after  the  close 
of  hostilities." 

Clauses  1 1  and  1 2  must  be  omitted  and  the  following  clause  substituted : — 

"  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  a  commission,  on  which  the  local  inhabit- 
ants will  be  represented,  will  be  appointed  in  each  district  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  under  the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  or  other  official, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes  and 
supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war  losses,  are  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  food,  shelter,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  seed,  stock,  implements,  &c., 
indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  their  normal  occupations. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  these  Commissions 
a  sum  of  .£3,000,000  for  the  above  purposes,  and  will  allow  all  notes  issued 
under  Law  I  of  1900  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  all  receipts  given  by 
officers  in  the  field  of  the  late  Republics,  or  under  their  orders,  to  be  presented 
to  a  judicial  commission,  which  will  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  if 
such  notes  and  receipts  are  found  by  this  commission  to  have  been  duly  issued 
in  return  for  valuable  considerations,  they  will  be  received  by  the  first-named 
commissions  as  evidence  of  war  losses  suffered  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  originally  given. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above-named  free  grant  of  £  3,000,000,  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  make  advances  on  loan  for  the  same  purposes 
free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  repayable  over  a  period  of  years 
with  3  per  cent,  interest.  No  foreigner  or  rebel  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  this  clause." 

In  making  this  communication  to  the  delegates  you  must  inform  them  that 
if  this  opportunity  of  an  honourable  termination  of  hostilities  is  not  accepted 
within  a  time  fixed  by  you  the  conference  will  be  considered  at  an  end,  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  will  not  be  bound  in  any  way  by  their  present 
declarations. 

Lord  Kitchener  should  have  a  copy  of  this  telegram. 
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THE  SUBJECT  OF  BANISHMENT. 
FROM  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  TO  LORD  MILNER. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE,  May  27,  1902,  5.10  P.M. 

We  understand  that  the  terms  of  surrender  offered  in  my  telegram  of 
to-day  are  confined  to  Burghers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  South 
African  Republic  at  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  His  Majesty's 
Government  are  unable  to  make  any  pledges  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Cape  or  Natal  as  to  the  treatment  of  rebels.  You  have  no  doubt  kept 
in  mind  that  any  favourable  terms  accorded  by  either  of  these  Governments 
will  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony. 

His  Majesty's  Government  must  place  it  on  record  that  the  treatment  of  Cape 
and  Natal  colonists  who  have  been  in  rebellion  and  who  now  surrender  will 
be  determined,  if  they  return  to  their  colonies,  by  the  Colonial  Governments 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  and  that  any  other  British 
subjects  who  have  joined  the  enemy  will  be  liable  to  trial  under  the  law  of 
that  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Cape  Government  have  informed  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
following  are  their  views  as  to  the  terms  which  should  be  granted  to  British 
subjects  of  Cape  Colony  who  are  now  in  the  field,  or  have  surrendered,  or 
have  been  captured  since  the  I2th  April  1901 : — 

4 ^ With  regard  to  rank  and  file,  Ministers  advise  that  upon  surrender  they 
shall  all,  after  giving  up  their  arms,  sign  a  document  before  the  Resident 
Magistrate  of  district  in  which  surrender  takes  place  acknowledging  themselves 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  them,  pro- 
vided that  they  shall  not  have  been  guilty  of  murder  or  other  acts  contrary  to 
usages  of  civilised  warfare,  shall  be  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  for  life  to  be 
registered  as  voters  or  to  vote  at  any  Parliamentary,  Divisional  Council,  or 
Municipal  election.  Legislation  will  be  required  to  give  effect  to  this 
recommendation.  With  regard  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Field-Cornets  of 
Cape  Colony  and  all  other  persons  holding  an  official  position  under  Govern- 
ment of  Cape  Colony,  or  who  may  occupy  post  of  commandant  of  rebel  or 
Burgher  forces,  Ministers  advise  that  they  shall  be  tried  for  high  treason  before 
the  ordinary  tribunal  of  country  or  such  special  court  as  may  be  hereafter  con- 
stituted by  law,  the  punishments  for  their  offence  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
court,  with  this  proviso,  that  in  no  case  shall  penalty  of  death  be  inflicted." 

The  Natal  Government  are  of  opinion  that  rebels  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law  of  the  colony. 

FROM  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  TO  LORD  MILNER. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE,  26/£  May  1902,  6.50  P.M. 

Have  any  promises  been  made  to  Boers  by  you  with  regard  to  the  leaders 
liable  to  banishment  under  the  proclamation  of  ^th  August,  some  of  whom 
have  been  specially  named  in  notices  issued  subsequently  ?  This  proclamation, 
you  will  recollect,  was  the  result  of  a  strong  representation  from  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  supported  by  minute  of  Natal  Government  of  2$th  July.  The 
exact  terms  were  finally  settled  by  you.  If  you  now  think  that  this  proclama- 
tion should  be  disregarded,  I  have  no  objection  to  make. 
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FROM  LORD  MILNER  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

(Received  Colonial  Office,  3.30  P.M.,  •z'jth  May  1902.) 

Referring  to  your  telegram  of  26th  May.  No  promises  have  been  made  or 
asked  for.  The  Boers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  legislation  is  required  to  give 
effect  to  banishment,  and  feel  that  we  would  not  introduce  such  legislation  if 
Article  3  of  proposed  agreement  is  accepted.  This  is  obvious,  and  it  follows 
that  if  surrender  comes  off,  banishment  will  be  tacitly  dropped.  I  was  in 
favour  of  banishment  proclamation,  and  was  prepared  to  go  even  further,  as  I 
thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  resistance  of  Boers  had  ceased  to  be  legitimate 
at  that  stage,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  impose  special  penalties  upon  those 
responsible  for  adoption  of  guerilla  methods  by  which  the  country  was  being 
ruined  and  by  which  alone  the  struggle  could  be  kept  up  at  all. 

So  far  from  regretting  the  proclamation  I  believe  it  has  had  great  effect  in 
increasing  the  number  of  surrenders,  and  in  inducing  the  Boers  still  in  the 
field  to  desist  from  further  fighting.  That  has  certainly  been  Kitchener's 
opinion,  as  he  has  always  pressed  and  given  the  greatest  publicity  to  the  lists 
of  banished  leaders.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  the  Boers  now  give  in  in  a 
body  and  live  as  British  subjects  to  continue  a  prescription  which  would  only 
keep  up  bitter  feelings  and  tend  to  prevent  the  country  from  settling  down. 

Kitchener  agrees  entirely 

FROM  LORD  MILNER  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

(2Jth  May  1902.) 

My  telegram  of  to-day,  No.  I. 

I  made  it  clear,  I  hope,  that  what  I  said  applied  only  to  banishment,  not  to 
sa.e  of  farms.  Smuts  did  allude  to  this  point  in  committee,  though  not  to 
banishment,  but  I  gave  him  an  emphatic  negative,  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped. 

THE   FIRST  DRAFT  AGREEMENT. 
FROM  LORD  MILNER  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

(Despatched  11.10  P.M.,  May  28.     Received  Colonial  Office  5.5  A.M.,  May  29,  1902.) 

Referring  to  your  telegram  No.  I  of  May  27.  Commander-in-Chief  and  I 
met  the  Boer  delegates  again  this  morning,  and  I  communicated  to  them  the 
alterations  and  additions  to  their  draft  contained  in  your  telegram  under  reply, 
and  informed  them  that  His  Majesty's  Government  approved  of  the  draft  so 
altered  being  submitted  to  the  Burghers  at  Vereeniging  for  a  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  " 
answer.  I  added  that  if  this  opportunity  of  an  honourable  termination  of 
hostilities  was  not  accepted  within  a  time  fixed  by  us  the  conference  would  be 
considered  at  an  end,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not  be  in  any  way 
bound  by  the  present  declarations.  I  handed  them  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
draft  agreement  in  accordance  with  your  instructions.  There  was  no  dis- 
cussion of  it.  Commander-in-Chief  stated  that  before  fixing  definitely  the 
time  by  which  we  must  receive  an  answer  he  would  like  to  know  their  opinion. 
He  thought  forty-eight  hours  would  be  ample,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  rush 
them. 

The  delegates,  who  it  was  agreed  should  return  to  Vereeniging  this  even- 
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ing,  asked  for  an  adjournment  before  giving  an  answer  as  to  time.  To  this 
we  agreed. 

Before  they  left  I  read  to  them  a  statement  based  on  your  telegram  of 
s/th  May,  No.  2,  and  was  obliged  to  modify  slightly  your  message  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  latest  communication  I  have  received  from  the 
Cape  Government  on  the  subject,  according  to  which  fresh  legislation  will 
not  be  necessary;  but  essential  points,  viz.,  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be 
awarded  and  the  clarification  of  rebels,  were  given  absolutely  in  your  words. 

The  delegates  asked  for  a  copy  of  my  statement,  which  I  handed  to  them. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

This  afternoon  we  met  delegates  again  for  a  few  minutes.  They  asked 
us  to  give  them  until  Saturday  night  for  their  answer,. to  which  we  agreed. 
We  then  shook  hands  and  parted. 

They  returned  at  9  P.M.  to  Vereeniging. 


FROM  LORD  MILKER  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

(Despatched  6.5  P.M.,  y>th  May.     Received  Colonial  Office  8.30  A.M.,  31^  May  1902.) 

After  handing  to  Boer  delegates  a  copy  of  draft  agreement  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  approve  with  a  view  of  terminating 
the  present  hostilities,  I  read  to  them  the  following  statement  and  gave  them 
a  copy : — 

His  Majesty's  Government  must  place  it  on  record  that  the  treatment  of 
Cape  and  Natal  Colonists  who  have  been  in  rebellion  and  who  now  surrender 
will,  if  they  return  to  their  colonies,  be  determined  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  and  that  any  British 
subjects  who  have  joined  the  enemy  will  be  liable  to  trial  under  the  law  of  that 
part  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  they  belong. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  informed  by  the  Cape  Government  that  the 
following  are  their  views  as  to  the  terms  which  should  be  granted  to  British 
subjects  of  Cape  Colony  who  are  now  in  the  field,  or  who  have  surrendered,  or 
have  been  captured  since  April  12,  1901 : — 

With  regard  to  rank  and  file,  they  should  all,  upon  surrender,  after  giving 
up  their  arms,  sign  a  document  before  the  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  district 
in  which  the  surrender  takes  place,  acknowledging  themselves  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  them,  provided  they  shall  not 
have  been  guilty  of  murder  or  other  acts  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilised 
warfare,  should  be  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  for  life  to  be  registered  as 
voters  or  to  vote  at  any  Parliamentary,  Divisional  Council,  or  Municipal 
election.  With  reference  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Field-Cornets  of  Cape 
Colony  and  all  other  persons  holding  an  official  position  under  the  Government 
of  Cape  Colony,  or  who  may  occupy  the  position  of  commandant  of  rebel  or 
Burgher  forces,  they  shall  be  tried  for  high  treason  before  the  ordinary  court  of 
the  country  or  such  special  court  as  may  be  hereafter  constituted  by  law,  the 
punishment  for  their  offence  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  court,  with  this 
proviso,  that  in  no  case  shall  penalty  of  death  be  inflicted." 

The  Natal  Government  are  of  opinion  that  rebels  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law  of  the  colony. 
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THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  TERMS. 
FROM  LORD  KITCHENER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  WAR. 

PRETORIA,  May  31,  1902,  5.15  P.M. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  Boer  representatives  will  come  here  immediately, 
and  also  the  High  Commissioner  from  Johannesburg.  It  is  possible  that  the 
document  will  be  signed  to-night.  I  have  received  from  them  a  statement 
saying  that  they  accept  and  are  prepared  to  sign. 

FROM  LORD  KITCHENER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  WAR. 

PRETORIA,  May  31,  1902,  11.15  P-M' 

Negotiations  with  Boer  delegates.  The  document  containing  terms  of 
surrender  was  signed  here  this  evening  at  10.30  P.M.  by  all  Boer  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  by  Lord  Milner  and  myself. 

FROM  LORD  MILNER  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

PRETORIA,  June  i,  10.15  A.M. 

The  agreement,  as  amended  by  His  Majesty's  Government  in  your  telegram 
of  May  27,  was  signed  just  before  1 1  P.M.  last  night  by  Lord  Kitchener  and 
myself  and  ten  Boer  delegates,  six  representing  the  Transvaal  and  four  Orange 
Free  State.  A  resolution  of  Burgher  assembly  at  Vereeniging  authorising  them 
to  sign  was  put  in  by  them  before  signing  it.  Names  of  signatories  are  the  same 
as  those  in  original  draft  sent  in  Lord  Kitchener's  telegram,  except  that  the 
initials  had  been  corrected  in  some  cases  and  Mr.  Steyn's  name  was  omitted. 
He  was  too  ill  to  come  up,  and  had  already  taken  his  parole.  The  order  of 
signatories  is  chiefly  the  same,  except  that  De  Wet  signed  first  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  delegates,  Hertzog  next,  and  then  Brebner,  the  reason  being 
that  De  Wet  was  nominated  "  Acting  President "  by  Steyn  on  retiring. 
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CHAPTER  V 

I.— EVENTS  AT  HOME,  1900-1— THE  COMMONWEALTH   BILL— 
THE  KHARKI   ELECTION 

WH I LE  the  war  was  yet  in  its  darkest  stage,  and  the 
whole  world  was  waiting  in  suspense  to  see  how 
the  advent  of  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa  would 
affect  the  belligerents  in  the  field,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
mind  was  engaged  in  devising  finishing  touches  that 
should  convert  his  early  dream  of  Australian  Federation  into  prac- 
tical shape. 

By  his  early  dream  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  dream  was 
entirely  his  own.  It  was  an  Imperialist  heirloom.  It  had  been 
handed  down  from  Earl  Grey  (1850)  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes  (1889), 
and  from  him  on  to  Mr.  Reid  of  New  South  Wales,  who,  in  1894, 
summoned  a  conference  of  Australian  Premiers,  and  framed  a  Bill 
which  formed  a  basis  for  debate  and  hostility,  for  argument  and 
rancour,  for  jealousy  and  spleen,  but  was  productive  of  little  visible 
result,  save  the  turning  of  the  dream  into  a  veritable  nightmare. 

^Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  on  the  scene.  He  brought  his 
great  capacity  for  unriddling  Constitutional  enigmas  to  bear  on  the 
chaos,  and  with  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  the  exhibition  of  admir- 
able tact  and  finesse,  contrived  to  invest  the  hazy  outlines  with  flesh 
and  blood  reality.  Consistently  with  all  the  theories  that  dominated 
his  public  life,  he  had  early  decided  that  neither  human  nor  British 
advancement  could  be  secured  while  individuals  held  their  respective 
interests  in  severalty  and  not  as  a  common  whole.  By  a  system  of 
perfect  amalgamation  alone  can  progress  be  attained,  and  per  contra 
he  naturally  deduced  that  minus  this  system — since  movement  is  the 
law  of  nature — the  British  might  be  justified  in  expecting  ultimate 
disintegration.  It  was  this  deduction  that  underlay  his  delicate 
handling  of  the  conference  of  1897,  and  these  opinions  that  caused 
him  to  continue  to  impress  on  all  the  magnates  of  the  Colonies  the 
desirability  of  closer  union,  hammering  the  truism  home  till  the  draft 
Constitution  was  modelled  and  remodelled,  patched  and  amended, 
considered  and  reconsidered,  which  after  months  and  months  of 
negotiation  developed  into  the  Bill  that  he  introduced  as  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  on  the  I4th  of  May  1900. 

But  before  this  consummation  was  arrived  at  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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engaged  in  innumerable  conferences  with  the  Colonial  delegates — 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  E.  Barton  (New  South  Wales),  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston 
(South  Australia),  Mr.  Deakin  (Victoria),  Dr.  Y.  R.  Dickson 
(Queensland),  and  Sir  P.  Fysh  (Tasmania)1 — who  had  been  autho- 
rised to  visit  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  personally  making 
representations  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  assisting  when  the  Bill  should  come  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  main  point  of  disagreement  lay  in  Clause  74.  This  clause 
stood  as  follows  : — 

"  No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  in  any 
matter  involving  the  interpretation  of  this  Constitution,  or  of  the 
Constitution  of  a  State,  unless  the  public  interests  of  some  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  other  than  the  Commonwealth  or  a  State 
are  involved. 

"  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  this  Constitution  shall  not 
impair  any  right  which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exercise,  by 
virtue  of  her  Royal  prerogative,  to  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from 
the  High  Court  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  But  the  Parliament 
may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be 
asked." 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  uprose  around  this  clause  among 
Australians,  and  also  around  a  compromise  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Finally,  a  reversed  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  was  arrived  at,  by  which  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Queen 
in  Council  from  a  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  restricted  only  in  the  case  of  a  Constitutional  question  arising 
in  the  High  Court  as  to  the  powers  inter  se  between  the  States, 
or  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government.2  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  compromise  was  assailed  by  Earl  Carrington  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  "complete  surrender,"  but  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  though  domineering  on  occasion,  showed  in  this  case  not 
only  a  fine  example  of  the  amplitude  of  his  grasp,  but  of  graceful 
concession  to  Australian  opinion — a  concession  whereby  the  Bill, 
instead  of  being  destructive  to  good  relations  and  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  being  stranded  for  twenty  years  or  perhaps  for  ever, 
was  brought  safely  into  port.  In  other  respects  the  Bill  met  with 
unqualified  eulogy.  All  its  details  regarding  the  Federal  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  judicial  executive  and  legislative 
powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  had  been  carefully  discussed  and 
approved  by  the  people  of  Australia  before  being  submitted  to  the 

1  Western  Australia  sent  no  delegate,  owing  to  a  hitch,  which  was  subsequently  removed. 

2  The  legal  arguments  bearing  on  this  clause  are  dealt  with  in  "  The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,"  by  Professor  H.  Moore. 
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Imperial  Parliament,  and  though  Western  Australia  at  first  refused 
to  agree,  she  eventually  was  brought  into  line.  The  complicated 
details  of  the  scheme  need  not  here  be  quoted  ;  sufficient  to  say  that 
a  Governor-General  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  at  a 
salary  of  ;£  10,000  per  annum,  which  Governor-General  would  choose 
from  the  original  States  forming  the  Union  a  Federal  Executive 
Council.  The  Parliament  was  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign,  a  Senate, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Six  senators  were  to  be  elected 
for  each  State  for  six  years,  half  the  number  retiring  by  rotation 
every  three  years.  A  senator  might  be  elected  as  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  consist,  if  possible, 
of  double  the  number  of  members  as  the  Senate,  these  from  the 
time  of  taking  their  seat  receiving  an  allowance  of  ^400  a  year. 
The  power  of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  identical,  save  that  the 
Senate  might  suggest  amendments,  but  not  pull  the  purse-strings. 
The  Bill  provided  for  Free  Trade  within  the  Commonwealth,  control 
of  naval  and  military  forces,  common  postal  telegraph  and  telephone 
services,  and  the  making  of  laws  on  various  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  States.  The  Sovereign  might  disallow  any  of 
these  laws  within  a  year  from  the  consent  of  the  Governor- 
General,  such  disallowance  to  be  made  known  by  speech  or  pro- 
clamation. 

Revenues  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive  Government  were 
to  form  a  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Commonwealth.  Uniform  duties  were  to  be 
imposed  within  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  seat  of  Government — temporarily  in  Melbourne — was 
to  be  fixed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Sydney.  The  Bill  with  all 
its  intricate  clauses  drew  forth  the  admiration  even  of  opponents ; 
it  marked,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Australia,  and  was  a  great  and  important  step  towards  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  British  Empire.  We  had  got  to  a  point  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  self-governing  Colonies  where  we  recognised  that 
our  own  relations  with  them  depended  solely  and  entirely  on  their 
free  will  and  consent.  "  The  links  between  us  at  the  present  time 
are  very  slender,  almost  a  touch  might  snap  them ;  but  slender  and 
slight  as  they  are — although  we  hope  they  will  become  stronger — 
still,  if  they  are  felt  irksome  by  any  one  of  our  great  Colonies,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  force  them  to  wear  them."  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  no  longer  would  Australia  be  a  congeries  of  separate 
and  independent  States,  but  an  indissoluble  Federal  Commonwealth 
firmly  united  for  many  of  the  most  important  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Chamberlain  further  described  the  Bill  as  a  monument 
of  legislative  competence,  and  Mr.  Asquith  declared  that  it  reflected 
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equal  honour  on  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  on  the  Australian 
delegates. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Lords  on  the  3rd  of  July,  from  which  date 
onwards  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  inundated  with  telegrams  congratu- 
lating him  on  having  brought  to  pass  one  of  the  finest  legislative 
achievements  of  the  Victorian  age. 

(The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
the  new  Commonwealth,  which  was  inaugurated  at  Sydney  on  the 
ist  of  January  1901.  The  Queen,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
her  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  and  gallantry  of  the 
Colonial  troops  during  the  war,  commissioned  the  Duke  of  York 
in  her  name  to  open  the  first  Session  of  the  Parliament  at  Mel- 
bourne. This  important  event  took  place  with  due  ceremonial 
on  the  9th  of  May  in  the  same  year.) 

Though  no  statement  was  made  during  the  Session,  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  25th  of  September  1900.  Promptly  uprose 
a  howl  from  the  Opposition  ;  they  declared  that  the  Government 
majority  in  both  Houses  was  unimpaired,  and  that  to  hold  an  Election 
in  the  circumstance  was  an  unworthy  artifice,  and  could  be  attributed 
only  to  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Jingo  spirit  that  animated 
the  country.  Hence  the  Election  of  1900  came  to  be  christened 
the  "  Kharki  Election." 

Lord  Salisbury  now  issued  his  manifesto,  warning  the  public  that 
there  were  grave  questions  to  be  dealt  with — that  the  Imperial 
Power  in  South  Africa  must  be  asserted,  and  that  the  submission 
of  those  overcome  in  the  field  could  best  be  secured  by  a  Government 
that  was  stable  in  its  policy,  and  supported  by  a  strong  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  dwelt  feelingly  on  the  main 
question  that  was  put  before  the  public — the  question  of  the  South 
African  Settlement.  "  Every  citizen,  therefore,  who  desires  that  the 
blood  which  men  of  our  race  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  have 
so  freely  shed  in  defence  of  the  Empire  shall  not  have  been  shed  in 
vain,  is  bound  to  dismiss  all  smaller  issues  and  resolve  that  so  far 
as  in  him  lies  there  shall  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  our 
national  policy,  no  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  by  which  that  policy  can  alone  be  successfully  maintained." 

Lord  Rosebery  expressed  himself  as  reluctant  to  criticise,  for 
he  well  knew  the  difficulty  of  conducting  public  affairs ;  but  he  did 
violence  to  his  feelings  and  criticised  freely  nevertheless.  He  said 
the  Government  was  strong  only  in  votes,  pointed  out  its  weak- 
nesses in  dealing  with  vaccination,  the  Spion  Kop  despatches,  in  its 
withdrawal  from  its  first  Education  Bill,  and  its  retreat  from  Port 
Arthur.  But  in  conclusion  he  hammered  home  the  fact  of  his 
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honest  Imperialism,  and  declared  he  would  only  vote  for  those  who 
besides  maintaining  domestic  legislation  would  support  a  settle- 
ment which  would  guarantee  that  the  results  of  our  sacrifices  should 
in  no  jot  or  tittle  be  prejudiced,  but  should  have  as  its  ultimate  aim 
that  the  Queen's  South  African  Dominions  should  present  as  fair  a 
picture  of  contentment,  confidence,  and  loyal  harmony  as  the  other 
regions  of  her  Empire.  Thus,  in  these  three  pronouncements,  the 
electors  heard  the  crescendo  of  Imperialism. 

On  the  2  ist  of  September  the  forte  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Never  in  all  his  career  did  he  speak  with  more 
conviction — never  with  finer  effect.  We  had  reached  the  final 
stages  of  a  great  war,  he  said ;  a  war  which  had  been  made 
illustrious  by  the  heroism  of  the  Imperial  forces^  by  the  patriotism 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our- 
kinsmen  in  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

He  invited  his  supporters  to  say  whether  the  war  was 
just  and  inevitable,  or  whether  it  were  merely  an  instance  of 
the  policy  of  greed  and  oppression  of  which  the  Government  was 
accused. 

"The  Government  derives  its  strength  and  influence  from  the 
people.  Those  who  wish  ill  to  Britain  (whether  in  South  Africa 
or  nearer  home)  have  been  encouraged  by  a  reaction  in  popular 
opinion  which  would  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and 
snatch  from  us,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the  fruits  of  victory.  I 
have  confidence  that  my  countrymen  will  disappoint  these  expec- 
tations, and  that  they  with  no  uncertain  voice  will  justify  the 
efforts  made  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  protect  British  subjects  from  intolerable  insult 
and  oppression." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  though  opponents  accused  the 
Government  of  deliberately  having  provoked  a  war  for  which  they 
made  no  preparation,  the  war  in  reality  was  forced  upon  the  country 
by  the  sudden  invasion  and  occupation  of  Her  Majesty's  territories 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republics  at  a  time  when  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  were  still  proceeding. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  best  friends  of  the  Boers  that  concession 
to  the  just  British  demands,  made  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  modera- 
tion, would  have  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  securing  its  independence  and  preserving  peace.  Yet 
President  Kruger  and  the  corrupt  oligarchy  which  followed  his  lead 
"were  determined  to  concede  nothing,  but  to  maintain,  at  all 
hazards,  the  monopoly  of  power  which  they  had  abused,  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  who  had  been  invited  into  the  Transvaal  on  the  faith 
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of  a  solemn  promise  of  equal  rights  and  privileges."  He  showed 
that  if  the  Government  had  been  dilatory  in  making  preparation, 
the  tardiness  complained  of  was  due  to  a  desire  to  refrain  as  long 
as  possible  from  making  any  demonstration  of  military  force  which 
might  have  precipitated  conflict.  The  garrison  had  been  raised  from 
three  to  twenty-two  thousand — a  force  which  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa  believed  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  strategic  points  until  an  army  equal  to  offensive 
operations  could  arrive  in  South  Africa.  That  they  did  so  protect 
it  the  successful  defence  of  Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking 
amply  testified.  The  subsequent  operations  had  involved  the 
despatch  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  with  their 
artillery  and  supplies,  a  force  many  times  larger  than  any  that 
had  ever  left  these  shores  or  those  of  any  other  country  with  a 
similar  object.  Yet  the  whole  had  been  transported  over  six 
thousand  miles  of  sea  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

Since  it  had  been  the  practice  of  a  certain  section  of  the  "peace 
party  "  to  jeer  at  the  enormous  army  required  to  quell  the  Boers, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  why  numbers  were  essential,  an  ex- 
planation perhaps  needed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  who  still  retain 
a  staunch  belief  that  one  Briton  is  equal  to  three  foreigners  all  the 
world  over.  The  force  had  been  required  not  solely  to  beat  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  but  also  to  maintain  the  communications  of  the 
army  over  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  a  country  peculiarly 
adapted  to  surprises,  "  every  inch  of  which  is  known  to  the  brave 
and  active  men  who  have  resisted  our  advance."  Under  the 
skilful  leadership  of  Lord  Roberts  all  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, and  the  Governments  of  the  two  Republics  had  now 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  insolent  aggression,  and  had  ceased  to 
exist 

He  then  set  forth  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  these,  as  separate  and  independent  Republics  which  had 
been  a  standing  menace  to  Her  Majesty's  supremacy  in  South 
Africa,  should  never  again  be  restored,  and  that  after  a  period 
of  administration,  backed  by  military  force  (the  length  of  which  was 
dependent  on  the  readiness  of  the  Boers  to  accept  the  British  flag), 
the  two  States  should  be  received  into  the  Empire  on  the  footing  of 
self-governing  colonies,  in  which  position  they  would  enjoy  more 
liberty  than  they  ever  did  before,  and  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  had  persistently  denied  to  the  British  in  their 
midst.  This  policy  had  been  approved  by  all  the  self-governing 
colonies  that  had  taken  part  in  the  war.  Its  success  depended  on 
its  continuity.  "Any  weakening  of  the  Government — any  sign  of 
change  in  the  resolution  of  the  people — will  be  the  signal  for  intrigues 
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which  must  delay  and  which  may  defeat  it"  Thus,  therefore,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  ask  that  the  hands  of  the  Government  should 
be  strengthened  in  their  effort  to  secure  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  little  support  or  sympathy  might  be 
looked  for  from  the  "  Parliamentary  Opposition  which  now  claims 
to  represent  the  Liberal  Party."  By  their  speeches  and  votes  it  was 
made  clear  that  many  of  them,  had  they  the  opportunity,  would 
reverse,  or  at  least  alter,  the  policy  which  had  secured  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  our  kinsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  expecta- 
tion of  such  change  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  supporters  relied,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  country  to  show  them  their  mistake. 

The  second  question  demanding  immediate  consideration  as 
the  result  of  the  war  was  Army  Reform.  Such  reorganisation  as 
modern  conditions  rendered  necessary  could  but  be  undertaken  by 
a  Government  strongly  supported  by  public  opinion,  and  by  a 
Parliament  with  a  clear  mandate  from  the  constituencies. 

In  view  of  these  great  issues  it  was  imperative  that  the  general 
character  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  policy  of  the  Unionist 
Government  should  be  appreciated.  They  had  defeated  the  policy 
of  disintegration,  "  which  would  have  weakened  the  citadel  of  the 
Empire,  and  made  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  civilised  world." 
They  had  realised,  as  never  before,  the  unity  of  the  British  race. 
They  had  restored  the  pride  and  confidence  of  our  Colonies  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Motherland. 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  we  had  nothing  else  to  appeal  to 
than  the  higher  sense,  which  we  have  helped  to  create,  of  the 
mutual  obligation  of  the  different  parts  of  Her  Majesty*  dominions 
to  one  another,  I  should  on  these  grounds  alone  ask  hopefully  for 
the  support  of  all  who  care  for  the  present  greatness  of  their 
country,  and  who  look  forward  with  confident  anticipation  to  the 
future  development  of  the  Empire." 

He  then  demonstrated  how  actively  this  Government,  though 
dealing  with  questions  of  external  policy,  had  attended  to  the  claims 
of  domestic  legislation  and  the  work  of  social  reform  which  it  had 
been  the  special  object  of  the  Unionist  party  to  promote.  He 
called  attention  to  the  number  of  Acts  that  during  the  past  five 
years  had  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book — Acts  dealing  with 
education,  local  government,  artisans'  dwellings,  compensation  for 
accidents,  the  protection  of  workmen  in  mines  and  factories,  the 
safety  of  railway  servants,  and  many  other  minor  Acts — contrasting 
them  favourably  with  the  "  absolutely  barren  efforts  of  our  pre- 
decessors." He  concluded  by  showing  how  the  social  efforts  of 
the  Government  had  contributed  to  the  happiness  and  well-being 
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of  the  masses  of  the  population,  to  the  exceptional  development  of 
trade,  and  to  an  unparalleled  general  prosperity. 

During  the  course  of  the  Election  Mr.  Chamberlain  displayed 
his  finest  fighting  form.  He  seemed  a  very  Samson  carrying  the 
Government  upon  his  shoulders,  and  as  such  he  naturally  became 
the  principal  object  of  attack.  Giants  may  sometimes  be  over- 
thrown if  a  sufficient  number  of  Lilliputians  can  be  found  to 
prod  skilfully  at  the  knee-caps,  and  this  the  discomfited  Radical 
Lilliputians  endeavoured  to  do.  And,  by  a  curious  accident,  fortune 
somewhat  favoured  them,  for  owing  to  the  incorrect  transmission 
of  a  telegram  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  made  to  say  that  every  vote 
given  to  the  Opposition  was  a  vote  sold  to  the  Boers.  The  word 
sold  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  clerk,  but  only  after 
a  vast  amount  of  mud  throwing  had  been  indulged  in  was  the  fact 
of  the  mistake  discovered,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  cleared  of  the 
charge  of  having  suggested  corruption.  What  he,  and  indeed  all 
his  party,  wished  to  do  was  especially  to  impress  upon  the  electors 
that  every  seat  lost  by  the  Government  would  mean  a  reversal  of 
their  policy  in  favour  of  the  unpatriotic  party  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  enemy.  The  mistake  in  the  telegram  was  unfortunate,  for 
the  country  was  ringing  with  the  scandalous  revelations  contained 
in  the  correspondence  of  certain  pro-Boer  politicians  whose  letters 
had  been  discovered  at  the  fall  of  Pretoria.  This  correspondence 
was  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  a  time  that  the 
Government  deemed  it  was  fitting  that  the  country  should  understand 
the  methods  of  some  of  the  men  to  whom  they  were  entrusting 
their  fortunes.  The  documents  proved  that  while  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  war  certain  Radicals  were  intimately  communicating 
with  the  wire-pullers  of  the  President,  one  instructing  them  in  the  art 
of  defying  the  Colonial  Secretary  without  going  to  war,  another  in 
the  best  mode  of  starting  hostilities,  while  a  third,  confessing  his 
ambition  to  give  "  Joe  a  fall,"  wrote  a  mild  request  to  be  supplied 
with  a  "  stream  of  facts  "  connected  with  the  war  that  might  be  used 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  authorities  and  of  the  British 
troops.  These  were  ugly  things  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  the  flower  of  whose  youth  was  risking  life  and  limb  in  the 
cause  of  the  Empire;  but  uglier  still,  because  more  contemptible,  was 
the  secret  animus  displayed  against  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the 
people,  always  proud  of  the  statesman  who  had  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  in  promoting  their  welfare,  resented  it  keenly.  They 
determined  to  make  their  opinion  conspicuously  pronounced.  If  the 
Unionist  triumph  was  great,  certainly  the  personal  triumph  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unparalleled,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Little  Englanders  was  complete. 
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The  result  of  the  Election  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the 
figures  appeared  thus  : — 

Ministerialists         .         .         •         *         .         402 
Liberals          .     186!  Q 

Nationalists   .       82] 

134 

The  following  spirited  lines  taken  from  verses  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post  sometime  later,  adequately  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  admiration  of  the  "  man  in  the  street "  for  the  dogged 
tenacity  of  purpose,  courage,  and  vigour  shown  from  first  to  last 
by  the  much  maligned  statesman  : — 

"  He's  a  trifle  too  short  in  the  temper, 

There's  a  pinch  o'  cayenne  on  his  tongue, 
If  his  liquor  is  Sarson's,  we  can't  all  be  parsons, 

Mother  Earth  aren't  too  sappy  and  young ; 
But  he  knows  what  it  is  he  is  arter, 

Which  it  may  be  Millenniums  or  Rands, 
And  he  never  lets  go  doesn't  Birmingham  Joe 

When  he's  got  wot  he  wants  in  his  hands, 

Which  is  something  a  man  understands. 

Now,  I  say  that's  the  mate  worth  his  mutton, 
Lor',  I'm  sick  o'  your  'ummin'-bird  sort ; 

Wot  we  want  all  along  is  a  bloke  going  strong, 
Never  mind  if  his  temper  is  short, 

A  chap  who  can  bite  like  a  terrier, 
And  worry  with  tongue  and  with  pen, 

Who  stands  up  to  his  foes,  lands  'em  fair  on  the  nose, 
And  says  straight,  '  Well,  don't  do  it  again ! ' 
Which  is  kindest  of  ways  with  some  men. 

So  I  give  you  the  health  of  our  Joseph, 

The  man  who's  got  backbone  for  two, 
May  he  live  just  so  long  as  he's  hearty  and  strong 

And  fit  for  to  put  a  thing  thro1, 
Which  I'm  sure  is  the  gent's  private  feelin's, ' 

From  the  speeches  and  things  wot  I've  read ; 
Ah,  he'd  sooner  far  die  than  sit  limp  with  a  sigh, 

Like  a  lot  of  our  blokes  at  the  head, 

Which  a  lot  of  'em  ought  to  be  dead." 

The  new  Parliament  met  for  a  short  session,  which  lasted  from 
the  6th  to  the  I5th  of  December.  The  Ministry  had  been  recon- 
structed, and  various  important  changes  had  taken  place.  Peer- 
ages had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley,  and  their  posts  were  filled  by  Lord  Selborne  and  Mr. 
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Ritchie  respectively.  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  had  become  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  the  room  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Walter  Long  had  relieved  Mr. 
Henry  Chaplin  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Mr.  George  Wyndham  had  become  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  was  now  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord  Londonderry  was  Postmaster-General. 
A  good  deal  of  sarcastic  comment  was  directed  at  the  Government 
In  its  new  form  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Prime  Minister's  family  occupied  posts  in  it.  Some 
one  styled  it  the  "  Hotel  Cecil"  or  hostelry  for  the  Cecil  race,  while 
Lord  Rosebery  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  con- 
gratulated on  being  the  head  of  a  family  so  distinguished  for  its 
genius  for  legislation ! 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  usual  came  in  for  the  brunt  of  attack. 
For  him  the  choicest  part  of  the  enemy's  ammunition  was  always 
reserved !  The  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  the  three 
Radicals  with  the  enemy  still  rankled,  and  the  Opposition  chose  to 
attribute  the  act  to  him  and  not  to  the  whole  Government,  who 
unanimously  concurred  in  the  desirability  of  exposing  the  nature  of 
Radical  sympathy  with  our  foes  in  the  field.  It  was  highly  advisable 
that  the  public  at  this  time  should  have  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
a  line  between  the  sentiment  of  passive  sympathy  with  a  sturdy 
race  of  men  who  were  struggling  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  the  sentiment  of  active  sympathy  which  egged  on  those  men 
to  assume  an  arrogant  position  in  the  face  of  Britannia  behind  whose 
segis  the  prompters  themselves  were  comfortably  shielded ! 

Since  "  Joe  "  had  not  been  given  a  fall  outside  the  House,  it  was 
determined  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  give  him  one  within  his 
stronghold.  Accordingly  Mr.  Lloyd  George  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  Address  that  "  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment holding  subordinate  office  should  have  no  interest  in  any  firm 
competing  for  contracts  with  the  Crown,"  an  amendment  aimed  at 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  members  of  his  family  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  they  were  interested  in  various  companies  dealing 
with  the  Government  departments.  The  unworthy  insinuation  was 
characterised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an  attempt  to  hit  him  below  the 
belt.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  parliamentary  service  it  was 
hard,  he  said,  to  have  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
explain  that  he  was  neither  a  thief  nor  a  scoundrel.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  defence,  declared  that  the 
basis  of  the  attack  was  entirely  foundationless,  and  accurately  de- 
scribed Mr.  Lloyd  George's  manoeuvre  as  an  effort  "  to  discredit  the 
character  of  a  statesman  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
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opposite  party  by  giving  them  the  soundest  beating  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  recent  political  history." 

Far  from  succeeding,  the  attack  served  to  increase  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's popularity.  The  Times  asserted  that  in  spite  of  these 
malevolent  calumnies,  indeed  perhaps  because  of  them,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain never  stood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  his  country ! 

Verily  this  indomitable  Minister  seemed  to  have  emerged  from 
every  difficulty  stronger  and  stronger.  He  appeared,  as  the  Daily 
Telegraph  had  remarked  some  months  before,  to  be  endowed  with 
"  the  political  equivalent  of  a  charmed  life,"  and  came  out  of  the 
fire  of  falsehood  and  sophistry — one  may  almost  say  persecution — 
unscathed  ;  indeed,  the  more  brilliant  by  reason  of  the  ordeal. 


II.— 1901-2— THE  KING'S  TITLE— MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  COUNT 
VON  BULOW— MALTESE  AGITATION— SCENE  IN  THE  HOUSE- 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  BUDGET—FAREWELL  TO  BIRMINGHAM 

In  1901  little  was  accomplished  owing  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  South  African  War,  and  other  causes.  The  Education 
Bill  (Sir  John  Gorst's)  was  set  aside  in  June,  and  a  temporary 
measure  to  tide  over  the  needs  of  the  School  Boards  for  a  year  was 
introduced  and  carried  at  the  end  of  July.  Various  social  laws  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  deeply  interested  came  in  for 
their  share  of  attention,  notably  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Bill 
(August  15),  which  was  introduced  in  order  to  regulate  the  safety  of 
persons  engaged  in  dangerous  trades ;  to  protect  children  and  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  those  under  twelve  years  of  age.  But  the 
Royal  Titles  Act,  the  Bill  which  was  passed  on  the  3<Dth  of  July  by 
which  the  King's  title  became  "  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
all  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India,"  was  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  Colonies, 
and,  incidentally,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial  Premiers, 
whose  labours  had  brought  about  the  results  which  caused  the 
historical  recognition.  The  Act,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fresh  reign,  and  on  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  caused  a 
tremor  of  emotion  in  the  breasts  of  all  Britons  save  those  whose 
minds  had  been  dwarfed  in  the  Little  England  mould. 

It  was  impossible  at  this  stage  of  British  history — in  this,  the 
first  year  of  the  twentieth  century,  for  any  man  not  to  ponder  with 
pride  over  all  those  "British  dominions  beyond  the  seas,"  and  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  summary  of  progress  the  title  repre- 
sented. 
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The  King's  Title 


In  1837  the  British  possessions  had  extended  over  an  area  of 
some  8,000,000  miles.  But  by  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee  the  Empire  had  expanded  by  a  fourth  of  its  old 
proportions,  and  the  opening  of  the  century  found  King  Edward 
VII.  sovereign  lord  of  a  realm  that  might,  roughly,  be  said  to  have 
covered  an  area  of  12,000,000  miles!  Truly  a  vast,  a  magnificent 
estate  to  transmit  to  posterity !  No  wonder  that  it  was  impossible 
for  loyal  Britons  to  contemplate  unmoved  such  world-wide,  such 
beneficent  rule — least  of  all  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  of  all,  before  all, 
was  in  a  position  to  know  the  import,  the  immensity,  of  the  com- 
prehensive innovation !  For  him,  at  the  Colonial  Office,  those 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  were  stretched,  as  it  were,  beneath  the 
eye — he  was  the  custodian,  the  keeper  of  the  King's  keys,  in  a 
sense,  the  guard  of  an  Imperial  regalia ;  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
account  of  his  stewardship,  an  account  not  alone  to  his  Sovereign, 
but  to  History ! 

And  how  did  History  at  the  moment  take  stock  of  those  vast 
possessions  ? 

It  was  difficult  to  sum  them  up.  Apart  from  the  great  Empire 
of  India,  the  gorgeous  East,  extending  over  1,000,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  some  300,000,000  souls,  was  the  fair  Dominion 
of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  4,000,000  miles  and  a  population  of 
nearly  6,000,000  British  subjects.  There  also  were  the  several 
States  in  Australasia — New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  that  under  one  head 
now  represented  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  There,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  was  gallant  little  New  Zealand — made  glorious  by 
her  great  Imperialist  Seddon — New  Zealand,  that  was  ahead  of  us 
with  its  pensions  for  the  aged  and  its  enfranchisement  of  women  ; 
and  there,  too,  were  the  Fiji  Isles  and  various  other  useful  groups 
unknown  even  by  name  to  the  vast  majority  of  British  subjects.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  came  more  islands,  the  Leeward  and  Windward, 
Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad.  In  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  Colony  upwards  to  Basutoland  and  Natal,  and  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  through  the  Orange  River  and  Trans- 
vaal Colonies,  with  their  area  of  some  200,000  miles,  and  Rhodesia 
— where  the  spirit  of  the  great  Empire-maker  presides  from  the 
crest  of  the  Matoppo  Hills,  the  eye  of  history  could  travel  to  the 
British  Central  and  East  Africa  Protectorates,  and  from  thence  to 
the  great  tract  of  Nigeria  (North  and  South),  to  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  Lagos,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone  on  the  west,  or  to  Zanzibar 
on  the  east.  "British,  all  British!"  as  Mr.  Rhodes  one  day  said 
with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  his  thumb  over  a  map  that  he 
intended  to  paint  red — British  bought  and  paid  for  with  the  blood 
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of  the  race,  and  bequeathed  by  the  glorious  dead  to  our  children's 
children. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  were  more  possessions — British  too — 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  others  ;  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  and  various  other  groups.  In  the  Asiatic  Archipelago 
Hong-Kong,  with  Kowloon  and  Lema  Island,  North  Borneo,  and 
Labuan.  Nearer  home  were  British  gates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus ;  and  beyond  these,  the  door  of  the  East, 
Aden.  Far  to  West  came  Guinea  and  Honduras,  and  still  higher 
up  Newfoundland.  Here,  there,  everywhere,  in  fact ;  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south,  over  the  wide  blue  seas  fluttered  the  White 
Ensign  and  the  Red  Jack,  finding  a  home  at  short  distance  for 
servants  of  the  King,  and  binding  together — as  shuttles  weaving 
some  mighty  work  of  the  loom — the  infinitesimal  and  enormous 
assets  of  Empire  into  one  prodigious,  one  amazing  whole. 

History,  in  the  year  of  grace  1901,  took  stock  of  all  this — of  the 
wondrous  web  of  trade  lines  lacing  and  interlacing  each  other, 
plaiting  together  the  commercial  strands  of  Australia  with  Canada, 
those  of  India  with  Australia  and  the  Cape,  those  of  the  Cape  with 
England  and  Canada,  and  Australia  and  India,  and  so  on  and  on,  in 
and  out,  and  round  about,  binding  into  one  huge  chain  filaments  frail 
as  hairs,  yet  together  strong  to  bind  and  vivify,  and  powerful  to 
sustain  the  interests  of  the  British  race.  It  saw  also  within  those 
multifarious  foreign,  yet  English,  lands  the  tracing  of  many  rail- 
roads over  enormous  tracts  of  sterile  wilderness,  and  noted  the 
steady  march  of  civilisation  quickening,  nourishing,  and  developing, 
wherever  she  set  her  foot.  The  British  had  fulfilled  the  great  law — 
to  "  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  " — and  therefore 
wherever  they  went  the  earth  smiled  back  again,  and  presented  a 
face  differing  from  that  visible  elsewhere.  History  saw  the  British 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three,  while  Germans  multiplied  at 
the  rate  of  six,  the  Russians  at  the  rate  of  fifteen,  and  the  French  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  to  the  square  mile.  Therefore  for  Great 
Britain  the  policy  of  Imperialism  was  no  policy  of  land-grabbing  but 
a  sheer  law  of  expansion — the  natural  and  worthy  outcome  of 
growth,  and  the  necessity  to  live  and  breathe. 

And  British  growth  is  healthy  growth.  Their  colonisation  is 
salvation :  salvation,  not  alone  of  the  race,  but  of  the  lands  ruled  by 
that  race.  Often  has  comparison  been  made  between  the  conditions 
of  Canada  and  Patagonia,  of  India  and  Afghanistan,  of  Rhodesia 
and  Egypt,  of  Hong-Kong  and  Pekin,  of  the  Mauritius  and  Mada- 
gascar, and  these  comparisons  have  amply  proved  that  the  word 
salvation  is  no  empty  or  wind-inflated  phrase,  but  a  practical  state- 
ment of  obvious  fact. 
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We  have,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  argued,  the  faculties  and 
qualities  of  "a  great  governing  race."  We  have  fulfilled  our  mission 
conscientiously  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  evolution.  "If  Greater 
Britain  remains  united,  no  empire  in  the  world  can  ever  surpass 
her  in  area,  in  population,  in  wealth,  or  in  the  diversity  of  her  re- 
sources." Thus  said  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  1897,  and  his  opinion 
strengthened  with  his  own  strength,  and  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  happy  developments  of  his  policy,  and 
his  own  perpetual  reiteration  of  the  mightiness  of  the  British  race, 
caused  heartburnings  on  the  Continent,  and  engendered  acidity 
which  was  vented  far  and  wide  and  on  every  opportunity.  It  took 
the  form  of  pronounced  sympathy  with  the  Boers ;  it  took  the  form 
of  caricature ;  it  took  the  form  of  sarcasm  at  the  incompetence  of 
our  army  to  deal  with  undisciplined  foes.  (This  last  continued  till 
Germany  in  1904  herself  tried  conclusions  with  the  Hereros,  and 
was  considerably  discomfited  by  their  methods.)  But  the  venom 
was  not  confined  to  these  matters  alone.  Baseless  tales — invented 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  Continental  sympathy  with  the  Boer  belli- 
gerents, paid  for  doubtless  with  the  gold  that  accompanied  Mr.  Kruger 
on  his  departure  from  the  Transvaal — were  mischievously  circulated 
throughout  the  Continent,  tales  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  British 
soldiers  and  the  inhumanity  of  our  Generals  towards  guerillas,  rebels, 
and  others.  Naturally  the  whole  country,  whose  fathers  or  brothers 
or  sons  were  shedding  their  blood  for  the  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
was  passionately  aggrieved  at  this  "  disgusting  tide  of  calumny,"  to 
use  Mr.  Balfour's  excellent  expression — this  conspiracy  to  traduce 
brave  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
well  knew  what  leniency  had  been  extended  to  our  foes,  and  how 
greatly  that  leniency  had  served  to  prolong  the  war,  burst  forth  in 
passionate  defence  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  25th  of  October  at 
Edinburgh  he  described  the  nature  of  foregone  policy,  and  hinted 
that  even  stronger  measures  might  become  necessary.  But  what- 
ever the  Government  might  do,  precedents  could  be  found  "in  the 
action  of  these  nations  who  now  criticise  our  'barbarity*  and  'cruelty/ 
but  whose  example  in  Poland,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Algeria,  in  Ton- 
king,  in  Bosnia,  and  in  the  Franco-German  War  we  have  never 
even  approached." 

On  this  arose  a  tornado  of  execration  abroad.  The  Germans 
especially  considered  themselves  attacked.  They  were  under 
certain  misapprehension  regarding  the  nature  and  intention  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  incorrectly  interpreted  on  the  Continent, 
and  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  defending  of  British,  and  not 
the  criticising  of  Continental  methods.  In  stating  that  we  had 
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not  in  our  severest  moments  approached  these  methods,  he  spoke 
according  to  book  (Mr.  Chamberlain  seldom  indulges  in  random 
statements),  and  in  the  German  Army  Order  promulgated  in  August 
1870  is  to  be  found  ample  proof  that  his  statements  were  correct.1 

If  the  Germans  chose  to  believe  that  the  calumnies  circulated 
about  British  officers  and  men  were  true,  the  fault  did  not  lie  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  no  affront  was  meant  by  the  direct  comparison 
between  the  severity  of  British  measures  and  those  laid  down 
in  times  of  warfare  by  others.  But  so  violent  was  the  commotion 
in  Germany  that  Count  von  Billow  made  indignant  allusion  to  the 
speech  (8th  January  1902),  declaring  that  when  a  Minister  felt 
himself  called  on  to  defend  his  policy,  it  would  be  advisable  if  he 
left  foreign  countries  outside  the  question.  Should  he  do  so,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  done  with  caution  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  that  existed.  Then 
followed  an  eulogy  of  the  untarnishable  escutcheon  of  the  German 
Army,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  never  been  clouded  by  the 
breath  of  an  insinuation. 

The  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pronouncement  was 
subsequently  explained  to  the  German  Ambassador,  after  whicn 
a  report  circulated  that  an  apology  had  been  tendered. 

This  was  not  the  case.  Far  from  apologising,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
adhered  frankly  to  his  original  attitude,  and  his  speech,  delivered 
on  the  nth  of  January  1902  at  Birmingham,  was  as  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  hitting  out  from  the  shoulder  as  any  Briton  could  wish  to 
see.  Vigorously  he  began  by  protesting — 

"with  all  earnestness  against  those  men  who  in  their  partisan  zeal  foul 
their  own  nests,  encouraging  the  enemies  of  this  country,  furnishing  the 
material  to  foreign  countries  for  the  malignant  libels  which  they  utter 
against  this  country.  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  a  good  party  fight.  I  myself 
am  a  party  man ;  when  I  am  struck,  I  try  to  strike  back  again ;  but  I  cannot 
appreciate  the  position  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  party  passion,  and  not 
content  with  fighting  the  battle  here  at  home  on  fair  and  reasonable  lines, 
must  go  out  of  their  way  to  impute  methods  of  barbarism  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
field,  to  imply  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  are  Britons  like  themselves, 
can  by  any  possibility  be  guilty  of  deliberate  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and  who 
laud  the  Boers  while  they  slander  the  Britons,  and  then  profess  to  be  astonished 
and  surprised  at  the  growing  hostility  of  foreign  nations.  They  have  helped  to 
create  the  animosity  which  we  all  deplore.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  some 
quarters  this  animosity  is  attributed  to  another  cause.  It  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  indiscreet  oratory  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Gentlemen,  what  I  have 
said,  I  have  said.  I  withdraw  nothing.  I  qualify  nothing.  I  defend  nothing. 
As  I  read  history,  no  British  Minister  has  ever  served  his  country  faithfully 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  popularity  abroad.  I  make  allowance,  therefore, 

1  Dr.  Miller  Maguire  quoted  this  order  in  course  of  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  on  the  1 8th  of  February  1903. 
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for  foreign  criticism.  I  will  not  follow  an  example  that  has  been  set  to  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  give  lessons  to  a  foreign  Minister,  and  I  will  not  accept  any 
at  his  hands.  I  am  responsible  only  to  my  own  Sovereign  and  to  my  own 
countrymen ;  but  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  form  of  criticism  which  is  made  at 
home,  which  is  manufactured  here  for  export,  and  by  the  friends  of  every  other 
country  but  their  own ;  and  in  reference  to  these  I  would  ask  you,  How  can  it 
be  due  to  a  few  words  in  a  speech  that  was  delivered  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
for  months  and  for  years,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  war,  the  foreign  Press 
has  teemed  with  abuse  of  this  country  ?  How  can  the  Colonial  Secretary  be 
made  responsible  for  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  called  the  'foul  and  filthy 
lies,'  for  what  Lord  Rosebery  has  described  as  the  vile  and  infamous  falsehoods 
which  have  been  disseminated  in  foreign  countries,  without  a  syllable  of  protest, 
without  the  slightest  interference  by  the  responsible  authorities  ?  No,  my 
opponents  must  find  some  other  scapegoat.  They  must  look  farther  for  the 
causes  of  that  feeling  of  hostility  which  I  do  not  think  we  have  deserved,  but 
which  has  existed,  more  or  less,  for  a  century  at  least,  which  always  comes  to 
the  surface  when  we  are  in  any  difficulty,  but  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has 
never  done  us  any  serious  harm." 

He  went  on  to  say  he  had  seen  it  stated  lately  that  this  feeling* 
was  new,  that  when  the  Government  came  into  office  they  found 
peace  with  honour,  and  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  an  alternative 
Government  to  bring  about  again  the  happy  state  of  things  which 
then  existed.  The  statement  was  a  travesty  of  history.  If  his 
predecessors  believed  that  they  were  popular  upon  the  Continent, 
he  assured  them  they  were  suffering  from  a  most  extraordinary 
delusion.  They  talked  of  peace  with  honour !  We  certainly  were 
at  peace.  But  what  kind  of  peace  ?  When  the  Government  came 
into  office  they  found  six,  at  least  six,  burning  questions  of  inter- 
national importance  which  their  predecessors  had  allowed  to  drift, 
and  which  were  left  to  Lord  Salisbury  as  an  evil  legacy.  These 
questions  were — the  question  of  Siam  ;  the  question  of  the  boundary 
with  Venezuela;  the  question  of  the  Hinterlands  of  our  West  African 
possessions  as  it  affected  Germany,  and  also  as  it  affected  France ; 
the  question  of  Samoa  and  of  the  Pacific  Islands ;  and,  lastly,  the 
question  of  the  French  position  upon  the  Nile.  This  Government, 
which  was  dubbed  inept  and  feeble — this  Government,  which  was 
void  of  ideas,  and  declared  worn  out  and  effete — had  grappled,  and 
grappled  successfully,  with  all  these  questions.  They  had  been 
settled  honourably  and  satisfactorily.  Besides  that,  British  interests 
in  the  East  had  been  maintained,  a  long-standing  cause  of  difference 
with  our  American  kinsfolk  had  been  disposed  of.  A  treaty  had 
been  agreed  to  which  would  enable  the  immediate  construction  of 
an  inter-oceanic  canal  which  would  be  of  as  great  advantage  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  as  it  would  be  to  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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"  I  might  have  included  in  my  list  the  question  of  the  Transvaal/'  he  went 
on,  "  for  it  is  absurd  not  to  recognise,  in  face  of  the  information  which  is  in 
every  one's  possession,  that  the  struggle  between  the  Boer  and  the  Briton  for 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  had  begun  long  before  we  assumed  office. 

"  I  say  that  these  are  solid  achievements  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  if  we 
be  not  able  to  remove  the  Continental  prejudice  which  has  always  existed — it 
has  never  been  more  coarsely  expressed — we  have  at  any  rate  been  able  to 
settle  some  substantial  differences  which  have  been  the  cause  of  international 
trouble  and  conflict. 

"But  I  claim  that  we  have  done  more  than  that.  There  is  something 
more  important  in  this  country  than  the  good-will  of  foreign  nations,  although 
I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  that.  But  what  is  more  im- 
portant is  the  affection  and  the  confidence  of  our  kinsfolk  across  the  seas. 
The  losses  in  this  war  have  been  heavy.  We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
treasure;  but  that  to  a  nation  like  ours  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  if 
the  object  is  sufficiently  important.  We  have  to  deplore  what  is  much  more — 
the  loss  of  some  of  our  bravest,  some  of  our  most  promising  citizens ;  but  even 
these  losses,  great  as  they  are  in  a  war  that  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  aggression 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Boers — even  these  losses,  I  say,  brought  in  their  train 
one  blessing  of  infinite  and  lasting  importance.  The  war  has  enabled  the 
British  Empire  to  find  itself.  It  has  united  the  British  race  throughout  the 
world ;  it  has  shown  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that,  if  ever  again  we  have,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  fight  for  our  very  existence  against  a  world  in 
arms,  we  shall  not  fight  alone.  We  shall  be  supported  by  the  sons  of  Britain  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe? 

On  the  i;th  of  January  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Edinburgh  speech 
was  discussed  in  the  House.  So  also  was  the  supposed  apology, 
whereupon  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  no  assurances  had  been 
officially  asked  for  on  the  subject.  "  There  were  no  charges  of 
barbarity  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  against  the  German  army 
as  is  suggested  in  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
the  member  for  South  Donegal.  In  an  unofficial  conversation  this 
fact  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the  German  am- 
bassador. Nothing  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  requires  to 
be  said  in  the  direction  of  either  qualifying  or  withdrawing  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend."  Lord  Rosebery  previously  had 
expressed  "  nothing  but  commendation  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply 
to  Count  von  Billow,"  though  he  had  admitted  he  was  a  little  alarmed 
about  these  sudden  controversies  with  Germany  and  other  Powers 
"  to  which  the  dialectics  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  so  singularly 
contributed."  Therefore  it  was  evident  that  with  Imperialists  of 
whatever  mould  the  pronouncement  had  met  with  the  admiration  it 
deserved. 

The  false  statements  published  abroad  concerning  the  barbarity 
and  cruelty  of  the  British  have  not  been  quoted  here,  as  they  do 
not  concern  Mr.  Chamberlain,  save  that  the  Government  of  which 
the  Colonial  Secretary  formed  a  part,  together  with  many  other 
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politicians  of  differing  shades  of  opinion,  were  indignant  at  the 
unworthy  accusations.  Continental  slanderers  must  have  been 
somewhat  ashamed  of  themselves  when,  later  on,  they  came  to 
study  General  de  Wet's  account  of  "  The  Three  Years'  War."  In 
one  quotation  from  General  Botha  the  horrible  charges  regarding 
British  inhumanity  were  effectually  disposed  of.  The  General, 
speaking  in  favour  of  continuing  the  war,  said  :  "One  is  only  too 
thankful  nowadays  to  know  that  our  wives  are  under  British 
protection.  The  question  of  our  women-folk  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties.  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  One  man  answers 
that  some  of  the  bitrghers  should  surrender  to  the  English  and  take 
the  women  with  them."  The  fact  that  this  mode  of  protecting  the 
women  was  thus  discussed  speaks  for  itself. 

On  the  1 3th  of  February  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  presented  at 
the  Guildhall  with  an  address  of  appreciation  on  his  Imperial 
statesmanship.  Round  him  congregated  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  civic  life  and  such  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
were  available.  He  made  an  impressive  speech  which  stirred 
all  hearts — dealt  with  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  here  and  in 
the  King's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  described  the  issue  as 
having  before  all  things  been  "  the  maintenance  of  our  position  in 
South  Africa  and  our  Imperial  existence."  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  banquet  which  followed  was  the 
compliment  paid  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  while  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  they  were  on  this  occasion  doing  homage  to  a 
principle,  pointed  out  that  " the  principle  was  embodied,  and  justly 
embodied,  in  the  personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain." 

What  may  be  called  a  storm  in  a  teapot,  the  affairs  of  Malta 
caused  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  tremendous  and  indeed  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  labour  to  the  results  obtained.  The  commo- 
tion, though  small  in  itself,  afforded  a  rippling  accompaniment  of 
worry.  It  originated  some  time  back  in  the  refusal  (1898)  of  the 
Council  to  permit  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  law  courts. 
In  the  following  year  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
in  1914  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Italian  tongue 
would  take  place.  Such  "  previousness,"  as  modern  slang  puts  it, 
is  incomprehensible  out  of  America,  consequently  a  great  demo- 
cratic turmoil  ensued.  The  Maltese,  who  speak  a  mongrel  Arabic, 
professed  terrible  concern  at  the  impending  change,  though  fifteen 
years  were  to  elapse  before  it  should  come  to  pass.  The  reason 
for  the  change  was  given  at  length  in  a  despatch  addressed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (i9th  June  1900),  in  which  he  discussed  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  new  departure,  and  also  why  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  self-government  to  a  colony  which  is  practically 
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a  military  fortress.  A  vast  amount  of  correspondence  followed. 
The  Maltese,  egged  on  by  Italian  agitators,  clamoured  over  their 
"wrongs,"  and  regretted  that  they  could  not  take  up  arms  like 
the  Boers  to  secure  their  so-called  "  rights,"  till  eventually  the 
malcontents  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Italian 
Government  Then,  in  deference  to  our  friendly  relationship  with 
Italy,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  all  misunderstandings  with  an 
esteemed  ally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  agreed  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
clamation (28th  January  1902),  and  leave  time  to  do  the  inevitable 
work  of  progress  in  its  own  slow  and  sure  way. 

Early  in  March  (loth),  when  the  drives  in  South  Africa  were 
thought  to  be  bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  an  unfortunate  reverse 
was  reported.  News  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Methuen's  force  and  the 
wounding  and  capture  of  that  officer  by  General  Delarey  was  read 
out  in  the  House. 

The  Irish,  ever  rejoicing  at  the  Boer  success,  and  ever  studious 
to  make  their  rejoicing  offensively  obvious,  now  broke  into  cheers. 
This  execrable  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  misfortune  of  a  gallant 
officer  who  had  served  his  country  devotedly  from  the  onset  of  the 
war,  caused  unconcealed  indignation,  and  greatly  damaged  the  Irish 
cause.  A  few  days  later  (2Oth  March)  the  Nationalists  broke  out 
afresh,  this  time  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  defence  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  had  been  assailed  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Bannerman.  In  a  "  deliberately  "  prepared  vitriolic 
pronouncement  Sir  Henry  objected  to  the  epithet  pro-Boer  being 
applied  to  those  of  his  party  whose  sympathies  were  so  large 
that  they  extended  beyond  the  regions  of  His  Majesty's  Empire, 
even  to  those  who  were  drenching  South  Africa  with  British  blood. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  defended  the  term,  declaring  it  necessary  to  have 
some  curt  title  to  designate  the  enemies  of  their  own  country.  His 
reply  was  delivered  in  his  coolest  and  most  cutting  mood,  for  he 
knew  that  it  was  not  debating  but  bear-baiting  that  interested  the 
Opposition. 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  wants  us  to  give  some 
estimate  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  progress  of  the  war  is  to 
be  read  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  the  telegrams  which  are  constantly 
coming  in.  But  if  he  wants  to  go  beyond  that,  and  to  know 
whether  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  future  beyond  the  war, 
whether  we  are  considering  the  question  of  pacification,  which  no 
doubt  is  always  in  his  mind,  then  I  say,  '  Yes,  it  is  never  out  of  our 
thoughts/  and  I  am  able,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  take  a  very  optimistic 
view  of  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  by  our  actions 
we  have  been  endangering  British  supremacy.  We  are  establishing 
British  supremacy ;  and  when  we  have  established  British  supremacy, 
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I  for  one  do  not  anticipate  those  terrible  consequences  from  the  racial 
feeling  which  no  doubt  prevails  at  the  present  time.  And  my  reason 
for  hoping  that  racial  feeling  will  disappear  is  proved,  I  think,  by 
the  fact  that  very  large  numbers  even  of  those  who  were  recently  in 
the  field  against  us  have  now  freely  accepted  the  situation.  They 
say,  in  effect,  '  We  have  been  fairly  defeated — defeated,  indeed,  by 
a  force  which  is  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  We  have  not  lost 
our  honour,  we  accept  our  defeat,  and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  all 
that  follows  on  our  defeat,  relying  on  the  promises  that  have  been 
made  to  us  of  just  and  equal  treatment.'  That  is  not  mere  talk, 
that  is  not  hyprocrisy,  that  is  not  said  in  order  to  gain  anything ; 
for  what  are  the  facts  ?  At  this  moment  we  have  between  300x3 
and  4000  of  these  men,  Boers,  burghers,  fighting  with  us  against 
the  burghers  in  the  field.  You  may  read  the  accounts  of  what 
they  are  doing  in  almost  every  telegram.  There  is  not  one  recent 
engagement  in  which  these  men  have  not  played  an  important 
part,  and  it  is  they  who  have  captured  some  of  the  most  important 
generals  and  commandants  who  have  recently  fallen  into  our  hands. 
And  you  may  read  it  in  the  very  interesting  communication  which 
General  Vilonel  has  addressed,  I  think,  to  De  Wet  or  to  Louis 
Botha,  in  which  he  says  that  the  enemies  of  the  country  are  those 
who  are  continuing  a  hopeless  struggle." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Dillon  violently  interposed — "  Yes,  but  he 


is  a  traitor." 


Thereupon  Mr.  Chamberlain  promptly  returned,  "No.  The 
hon.  gentleman  is  a  good  judge  of  traitors." 

Mr.  Dillon,  furious,  addressed  the  Speaker. — "  I  want  to  know, 
sir,  whether  that  is  a  parliamentary  expression." 

The  Speaker  informed  Mr.  Dillon  that  he  himself  had  inter- 
rupted by  crying  out  that  the  soldiers  who  were  serving  under  the 
British  Crown  were  traitors. 

"  I  deprecate  interruptions ;  I  deprecate  retorts.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  not  interrupt  he  will  not  be  subjected  to  retorts." 

"Then,"  cried  Mr.  Dillon,  "I  desire  to  say  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  is  a  damned  liar." 

The  Speaker. — "  The  hon.  member  must  withdraw  that  ex- 
pression." 

Mr.  Dillon. — "  I  cannot  withdraw  it." 

The  Speaker. — "  I  must  name  the  hon.  member  for  disregarding 
the  authority  of  the  Chair." 

Mr.  Balfour  then  intervened  : — "  I  beg  to  move  that  Mr.  Dillon 
be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the  House." 

The  Speaker  put  the  question,  and,  when  the  House  was  being 
cleared  for  a  division,  an  Irish  member  shouted  lustily,  amid 
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Nationalist  cheers,  "  There  will  have  to  be  a  general  motion  to 
suspend  us  all." 

The  House  divided,  and  there  voted — 

For  Mr.  Dillon's  suspension     . 

Against  .         .         .         .  .  '••      . 

Majority     .         .         .       200 

The  "  hon.  member "  for  East  Mayo  was  then  asked  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did  with  a  low  bow  to  the  Chair,  and  amid  roars 
and  cheers  from  his  admirers.  But  this  was  not  the  end.  On  the 
7th  of  May  a  motion  was  brought  forward  censuring  the  Speaker 
for  not  having  rebuked  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  expression  that  led 
to  Mr.  Dillon's  retort.  The  mover  explained  that,  as  an  individual, 
he  regretted  the  necessity  for  bringing  this  motion  forward ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  party  which  he  represented  that  necessity  had 
arisen,  and  therefore  he  and  his  hon.  friend  would  be  wanting  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  if  they  hesitated  to  bring  forward  this 
motion  owing  to  any  personal  feeling. 

Mr.  Balfour's  reply  was  entirely  interesting  and  to  the  point, 
for  it  explained  the  attitude  of  years  towards  the  Irish  in  the 
House. 

"  What  are  we  asked  to  decide  upon  to-night  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
moved,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded,  this  motion  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  point  we  have  to  decide  to-night  is  whether  or  not  a  particular 
phrase,  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  was  or  was  not  a  parliamentary 
expression.  That  is  not  what  we  have  got  to  decide.  What  has  been  moved 
to-night  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
whom  has  it  been  moved  by  ?  I  listened  with  an  astonishment  bordering  on 
absolute  amazement  to  some  of  the  phrases  that  fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  He  would  almost  have  had  us  believe  that 
he  and  his  friends  in  this  House  belong  to  an  oppressed  minority,  and  that, 
while  a  licence  of  expression  was  permitted  to  gentlemen  sitting  above  the 
gangway  on  that  side  of  the  House  and  to  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  no  similar  licence  was  allowed  to  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Irish  benches. 
I  appeal  to  everybody  whether,  in  relation  to  those  expressions  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  hon.  gentlemen  from  Ireland  are  not  the  spoilt  children  of  the 
House.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  under  three  successive  occupants 
of  that  Chair,  and  all  of  them  have  felt,  and  I  doubt  not  they  have  rightly  felt, 
that  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Nationalist  members  may  render  it 
expedient,  possibly  just,  that  they  should  be  permitted  a  licence  in  debate 
which  certainly  is  not  tolerated,  and  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  has  been 
tolerated  in  other  members  of  the  House.  They  always  tell  us  that  they  come 
here  as  the  unwilling  representatives  of  a  hostile  member  of  the  Empire.  They 
come  here,  therefore,  with  no  great  love  for  this  Assembly,  and  professing  no 
great  love  for  this  Assembly  in  whose  honour,  however,  they  affect  to  speak 
to-night.  It  is  their  duty,  perhaps,  to  discuss  many  questions  of  acute  and 
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heated  controversy  connected  with  the  government  of  their  country.  They 
are  themselves  of  a  fiery,  passionate,  and  excitable  disposition,  and  I,  at  all 
events,  do  not  dissent  from  the  view  that  a  less  rigid  method  of  discipline  may 
occasionally  be  meted  out  to  them  than  is  proper  to  the  colder  temperament  of 
the  majority.  But  it  is  an  outrage  that  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  treated, 
not  merely  by  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  but  by  his  predecessors,  should 
come  down  to  the  House  in  the  garb  of  the  oppressed  telling  us  that  they  have 
not  the  liberty  of  speech  given  to  gentlemen  above  the  gangway  on  that  side  of 
the  House  or  to  gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  or  that  free  expression 
of  opinion  given  in  such  large  measure  to  ourselves,  and  to  pose  as  the 
oppressed  martyrs  of  a  small  minority.  I  cannot  but  think  in  sober  considera- 
tion they  will  feel  that  of  all  charges  that  can  be  brought,  I  will  not  say  against 
the  Chair,  but  against  the  majority  of  this  House,  the  charge  I  have  just  men- 
tioned is  that  which  has  least  foundation,  least  justification,  least  plausibility  in 
the  everyday  life  of  this  House,  and  I  speak  to  gentlemen  who  have  heard  these 
debates  on  all  subjects,  Irish  and  British,  for  many  years  past.  It  is  really 
more  than  any  patience  can  easily  tolerate  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  whose 
friends  have  occasionally  abused  to  the  utmost,  as  I  think,  the  licence  of  this 
House,  tell  us  that  he  belongs  to  an  oppressed  minority.  .  .  ." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  report  more  of  this,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
"  scenes "  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  played  a  prominent  part. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  the  motion  was  rejected  by  335 ! 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  best  means  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  war  (the  Income-Tax  was  raised  in 
April  1901  to  is.  2d.)  and  also  in  correspondence  with  Lord 
M  ilner  regarding  the  terms  of  peace,  which  have  been  related  in 
the  chapter  on  South  Africa. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  1902  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered  a  speech 
in  defence  of  the  Budget  which  made  the  Free  Traders  prick  up 
their  ears.  His  opinions  somewhat  foreshadowed  the  trend  of 
his  future  policy,  though  at  the  time  he  pronounced  them  the 
Government  merely  departed  from  the  usual  fiscal  regime  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  He  pointed  out  that  the  division  of  the  228 
millions  of  the  war  costs  was  an  entirely  fair  one :  1 50  millions  were 
to  be  raised  by  loan,  40  millions  were  to  be  provided  by  Income- 
Tax,  and  38  millions  by  indirect  taxation.  Of  this  last,  2|  millions 
were  to  be  drawn  from  a  duty  on  imported  corn  of  threepence  a 
hundredweight,  and  on  imported  flour  fivepence.  This  would  mean 
less  than  the  addition  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  on  the  four  pound  loaf, 
yet  there  was  a  howl  about  the  bread  tax  and  a  "  tax  on  the  poor." 
The  Opposition  were  appealing  to  passion  and  prejudice.  They 
recalled  the  evil  traditions  of  the  days  when  the  Bread  Tax  was 
indeed  a  serious  burden,  when  it  was  not  merely  threepence  per 
hundredweight,  but  twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  wages  of  working  men  averaged  only  half  what  they  were 
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at  present — and  in  an  age  when  they  had,  moreover,  to  pay  a  tax  on 
many  more  articles  of  home  consumption.  He  called  on  his  audience 
to  consider  the  subject  apart  from  gross  exaggeration  and  in  fair 
comparison  between  existing  conditions  and  those  of  fifty  years  ago 
when  the  Corn  Laws  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor.  The  economists 
suggested  that  there  was  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  tax 
would  be  paid  by  us  at  all — whether  it  would  not  fall  on  the  producers 
in  other  countries  ;  and  these  experts  quoted  as  proof  of  their  state- 
ment that  the  tax  on  sugar  had  not  raised  the  price  of  sugar,  for  it 
had  been  borne  by  growers  of  beet  on  the  Continent.  With  whimsical 
frankness  he  said  he  hoped  the  economists  were  right,  for  "  there 
is  a  certain  humour  in  the  thought  that  those  who  have  denounced 
us,  who  have  calumniated  us  in  connection  with  this  war,  will  have 
themselves  partly  to  pay  for  it." 

But,  returning  to  the  serious  side  of  the  question,  he  said  he  had 
not  come  to  his  own  people  to  defend  the  tax  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  not  pay  any  of  it.  He  assured  them  they  would  each 
have  to  pay  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  four  pound  loaf  more  than  they 
had  paid  before.  He  then  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  this  minute 
impost.  It  was  to  pay  for  a  great  war — a  just,  a  necessary,  and  a 
righteous  war— one  which  interested  the  entire  population,  a  war  to 
which  the  whole  nation,  rich  and  poor  alike,  should  each  contribute, 
and  be  proud  to  contribute.  "  When  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  tells  us  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
are  ready  enough  to  cheer  the  war,  but  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  it,  I 
repudiate  the  sneer.  When  he  says  they  will  only  support  the  war  so 
long  as  it  costs  them  nothing,  I  say  it  is  a  libel  on  the  working  classes 
of  this  country''  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  this  were  true  the 
people  would  be  pretty  representatives  of  their  ancestors,  who  a 
century  ago  supported  the  burden  of  a  twenty  years'  war  against 
almost  the  whole  world — a  burden  infinitely  greater  than  the  present 
one,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  infinitely  less  able  to  support  it. 

In  June  the  Government  set  actively  to  work  to  administer  the 
new  Colonies.  Lord  Kitchener  left  the  scene  of  war  for  England, 
and  the  command  in  South  Africa  was  assumed  by  General  Sir 
Neville  Lyttelton.  On  the  2ist  of  the  month  Lord  Milner  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Executive  Council  being 
composed  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Davidson,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Sir  Richard 
Solomon,  Attorney-General ;  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,-Commissioner  of 
Native  Affairs  ;  Mr.  P.  Duncan,  Colonial  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  W. 
J.  Wybergh,  Commissioner  of  Mines.  Lord  Milner  also  occupied 
the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  while  Major 
Goold- Adams  acted  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Elaine  as  Attorney- 
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General,  and  Mr.  Browne  as  Colonial  Treasurer.  One  month  was 
occupied  with  the  acceptation  of  surrenders  and  the  fraternisation  of 
the  British  and  the  Boers,  who,  in  the  first  days  of  the  removal 
of  a  strain  from  which  both  had  suffered  during  the  past  three 
years,  became  almost  affectionate.  But  meanwhile  political  events 
at  the  Cape  did  not  move  so  serenely; — the  Constitution,  hitherto 
under  the  regime  of  martial  law,  had  been  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  and  now,  as  it  was  reviving,  an  unpleasant  and  ominous 
phase  of  politics  presented  itself.  It  was  felt  that  with  Sir  J. 
Gordon  Sprigg  at  the  head  of  affairs  the  position  of  the  loyalists  in 
Cape  Colony  would  be  precarious  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Premier — 
maintained  in  office  by  the  goodwill  of  the  Africander  Bond — was 
necessarily  forced  into  a  hunt-with-the-hounds-and-run-with-the- 
hare  attitude,  which  boded  ill  for  those  whose  loyalty  had  already 
cost  them  dearly,  and  who  were  in  some  cases  still  victims  to  that 
species  of  moral  coercion,  the  circumvention  of  which  lies  outside 
the  bounds  of  legal  lore. 

The  Progressive  Party,  therefore,  vigorously  clamoured  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Constitution  ;  forty-two  members  signed  a  petition 
to  that  effect,  and  their  representations  were  backed  in  a  measure 
by  Lord  Milner,  who  in  an  unofficial  letter  (June  24)  advocated  the 
temporary  adoption  of  the  policy.  But  here  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
at  variance  with  the  "  Man  on  the  Spot,"  and  his  reasons  were 
these.  The  formal  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  a  responsibly 
governed  colony  was  a  proceeding  that  was  entirely  unprecedented  ; 
it  could  but  be  effected  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
the  Government  could  not  give  the  assurances  demanded  by  the 
petitioners  as  conditions  attaching  to  suspension.  It  needed  to  be 
fully  proved  either  that  the  existing  Constitution  was  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  Colony  and  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  white  population  at  the  Cape  desired  a 
complete  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  petitioners  numbered  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Nor  did  they  comprise  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  who  were  confident  that  when  Parliament  should  meet  they 
would  succeed  in  commanding  a  majority.  Nothing  short  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Cape  Parliament  to  pass  such  legislation  as  the 
violation  of  the  Constitution  had  rendered  necessary  would,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  declared,  suggest  serious  danger  to  Imperial 
interests.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  of  this  matter  was  subject  to 
serious  comment  and  criticism  ;  -but  when  we  remember  the  definite 
stand  made  by  him  against  the  powers  of  the  elective  members  of 
Jamaica,  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  felt  confident,  should  emer- 
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gency  arise,  in  his  ability  to  strangle  any  mischievous  measures  that 
might  be  hatched  by  a  Bond  majority. 

Meanwhile  he  believed  in  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  parliamentary  friction,  and  allow  matters  to  right  them- 
selves in  a  slow  and  secure  way.  In  his  despatch  on  the  subject 
to  the  Governor,  Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchinson,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
explained  the  situation  ;  and  his  arguments,  which  were  calculated 
to  give  fairplay  to  all  and  promote  the  policy  of  reconciliation, 
are  of  interest.  He  said :  "  His  Majesty's  'Government  are 
aware  that  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  Colony  is  on 
an  unsatisfactory  basis,  and  they  trust  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  modify  it,  but  the  matter  is  primarily  one  of  local  concern,  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
asking  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  in  order  to  remedy  it. 

"In  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  which  is  required  to 
cover  acts  done  under  martial  law  and  unauthorised  expenditure, 
the  petitioners  lay  stress  on  the  bitterness  and  racial  dissent  which 
would  be  fomented  by  debate  on  these  questions.  His  Majesty's 
Government  realise  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  trust  it  will 
be  found  possible  to  avoid  discussions  of  such  a  character,  and  that 
it  will  be  tacitly  recognised  that  charges  and  recriminations  with 
regard  to  the  past  can  serve  no  good  purpose  among  those  who 
must  in  future  live  together  as  members  of  the  same  community,  with 
common  interests  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 

"  Considering  the  whole  question  of  the  proposed  suspension 
broadly,  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  feel  that  to  deprive 
the  Cape  colonists,  even  for  a  time,  of  their  constitutional  rights,  by 
imposing  a  system  of  Crown  Colony  government,  without  giving  to 
the  present  representatives  of  the  people  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  opinions  on  such  a  great  change,  is  likely  rather  to  produce 
discontent  and  agitation  than  to  pacify  race  hatred.  It  does  not 
appear  to  them  justifiable  to  assume  beforehand  that  the  Colonial 
Parliament  will  refuse  to  pass  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
pacification  of  the  country,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  agree, 
therefore,  with  your  Ministers  that  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Colonial  Parliament  should  be  called  together  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  the  requisite  legislation  should  at  once  be 
introduced. 

"  They  have  the  more  readily  adopted  this  view  because,  in 
addition  to  the  general  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred,  they 
are  assured  that  there  exists  among  moderate  men  of  all  parties  an 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  strife,  and  to  allay  the  passions  excited  by 
the  war  and  by  previous  controversy.  They  hope,  therefore,  that 
many  who  sympathised  with  rebellion  will  frankly  abandon  their 
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former  attitude,  and   that   all  will  cordially  co-operate  with   their 
fellow-colonists  in  the  work  of  pacification." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  fully 
conscious  of  all  the  feverish  conditions  of  the  Cape  system,  but  that 
his  methods  were  those  of  the  physicians  who  prefer  to  see  surface 
eruption  and  even  encourage  it,  rather  than  apply  drastic  remedies, 
which  throw  the  disease  inwards,  and  produce  hidden  maladies  of 
much  more  dangerous,  if  less  visible,  nature. 

The  Cape  Parliament  met  on  the  2Oth  of  August,  and  a  measure 
was  passed  indemnifying  the  Government  in  regard  to  acts  per- 
formed under  martial  law,  and  defaults  arising  from  the  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Gordon  Sprigg  Ministry,  supported  by  the 
Bond  ("  South  African  Party  "  they  now  called  themselves),  con- 
tinued in  office  throughout  the  year,  the  Progressives,  led  by 
Dr.  Jameson,  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  provide  the  antidote  for 
the  poison  that  had  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  some  7000  Cape 
colonists  to  the  Imperial  cause.1 

In  London  the  months  of  July  and  August  were  spent  in  a 
second  Conference  with  the  Colonial  Premiers. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Conference  of  1897  and  that 
of  1902  the  Colonies  had  become  endeared  to  us  by  many  patriotic 
bonds.  Their  sympathy  and  loyalty  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  their  gallantry  and  devotion  while  fighting  side  by  side  with 
our  troops,  their  energetic  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  Federation 
in  Australia,  the  Canadian  anticipatory  move  in  favour  of  preferential 
treatment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  genuine  emotion  regarding 
the  loss  of  Queen  Victoria,  their  acute  concern  in  the  illness  that 
postponed  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VI L,  together  with 
their  indignation  at  the  dastardly  insinuations  of  the  foreign  Press 
against  the  British  troops,  served  to  show  that  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood were  not  merely  ties  of  the  purse  strings  or  figures  of  speech, 
but  spontaneous  confessions  of  an  identical  sentiment  of  love  and 
veneration  for  the  Motherland. 

Though  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  laid  up  for  some  little  time  owing 
to  a  cab  accident  on  the  7th  of  July,  ten  meetings  were  held,  the 
first  taking  place  on  the  3<Dth  of  June,  the  last  on  the  i  ith  of  August. 
Before  the  onset  of  the  Conference,  a  settlement  had  been  arrived 
at  that  its  deliberations  should  be  confidential,  and  accordingly  the 
important  discussions  which  then  took  place  were  merely  summed 
up  in  outline  in  the  BIue-Book  which  was  published  in  October. 

The  following  Prime  Ministers  attended  the  Conference :  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  (Canada),  Sir  Edmund  Barton  (Australia),  Mr. 

.*  3437  rebels  had  been  disfranchised  for  life,  and  3554  convicted  under  the  Special 
Tribunal  Act. 
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Seddon  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  (Cape  Colony),  Sir 
Albert  Hime  (Natal),  and  Sir  Robert  Bond  (Newfoundland). 

With  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office  were  also  Lord 
Onslow  and  Sir  M.  Ommaney.  Sir  John  Forrest  (Australian 
Minister  of  Defence),  Mr.  Paterson,  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  Mr.  Fielding, 
and  Sir  W.  Mulock  (Ministers  for  Customs,  Militia,  Defence, 
Finance,  and  the  Post  Office  in  the  Canadian  Dominion)  were  also 
present.  Mr.  Brodrick  (Secretary  for  War),  Lord  Selborne  (First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade)  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  questions  connected 
with  their  immediate  departments. 

Though,  as  a  total,  the  resolutions  arrived  at  were  disappointing, 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  debate  at  the  core  contained  the 
seeds  of  valuable  fruit  whose  nature  is  not  yet  developed.  First 
it  was  decided  that  such  conferences  held  triennally  would  be 
desirable,  and  that  should  emergency  arise  extra  ones  might  be 
specially  arranged.  So  far  as  consistent  with  the  confidential 
nature  of  negotiations  of  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  the  opinions 
of  the  Colonies  affected  should  be  obtained  with  the  view  of  placing 
them  in  a  better  position  to  give  adhesion  to  such  treaties. 

"  If  you  want  our  aid  call  us  to  your  councils,"  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  had  said  in  1901,  and  now  the  words  were  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  containing  that  admixture  of  the  senti- 
mental and  the  practical  which  has  rendered  him  so  efficient  as  a 
statesman.  He  commenced  by  eulogising  the  devotion  to  the 
Imperial  cause  evinced  by  the  Colonies  during  the  war,  stating 
how  enthusiastically  would  he  welcome  any  advance  towards  closer 
relations  with  this  country ;  which  advance,  however,  must  come 
from  the  Colonies.  "  We  do  want  your  assistance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  vast  Empire  that  is  yours  as  well  as  ours,"  he 
declared  with  earnestness.  "  We  think  it  is  time  that  our  children 
should  assist  us  to  support  it,  and  whenever  you  make  the  request 
to  us,  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  hasten  gladly  to  call  you  to  our 
councils.  If  you  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  take  any  share — any 
proportionate  share — in  the  burdens  of  the  Empire,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  you  with  any  proposal  for  giving  to  you  a  corre- 
sponding voice  in  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  And  the  object,  I 
may  point  out  to  you,  may  be  achieved  in  various  ways.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  representation  should  be  given  to  the 
Colonies  in  either,  or  in  both,  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  no 
objection  in  principle  to  any  such  proposal.  If  it  comes  to  us,  it 
is  a^proposal  which  His  Majesty's  Government  would  certainly  feel 
justified  in  favourably  considering,  but  I  have  always  felt  myself 
that  the  most  practical  form  in  which  we  could  achieve  our  object 
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would  be  the  establishment  or  the  creation  of  a  real  Council  of  the 
Empire — one  to  which  all  questions  of  Imperial  interest  might  be 
referred  ;  and  if  it  were  desired  to  proceed  gradually,  as  probably 
would  be  our  course — we  are  all  accustomed  to  the  slow  ways  in 
which  our  Constitutions  have  been  worked  out — if  it  be  desired  to 
proceed  gradually,  the  Council  might  in  the  first  instance  be  more 
an  advisory  Council.  But  although  that  would  be  a  preliminary 
step,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  would  not  be  completely  secured 
until  there  had  been  conferred  upon  such  a  Council  executive 
functions,  and  perhaps  also  legislative  powers,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  any  progress 
whatever  can  be  made  in  this  direction." 

The  question  of  Naval  Defence  came  first  under  discussion, 
and,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  having  shown  that  naval  and 
military  cost  at  home  amounted  to  293.  3d.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  that  of  the  Colonies  ranged 
from  33.  5d.  per  head  (New  South  Wales)  to  2S.  per  head  (Canada), 
certain  substantial  offers  of  assistance  were  made,  which  amounted 
to  almost  doubling  the  total  .previously  contributed  by  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  towards  me  naval  expenses  of  the  Empire. 
For  the  purpose  of  creating  an  improved  Australasian  squadron 
and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
Australia  increased  her  contribution  to  ,£200,000  annually.  New 
Zealand  followed  suit,  and  purposed  to  offer  ,£40,000  a  year,  while 
the  Cape  Colony  increased  her  contribution  to  ,£50,000  towards 
the  support  of  the  Navy ;  and  Natal  advanced  hers  to  ,£35,000 
with  the  same  object.  Newfoundland  agreed  to  contribute  ^£3000 
a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  and  a  capital  sum  of  ,£1800  for  fitting  up  a  drill  ship. 
Canada,  said  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  though  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  the  Imperial  authorities,  was  not  in  a  position  to  offer  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  Navy.1 

The  annual  contributions  per  head,  as  they  then  stood,  therefore 
read  as  follows  : — 


s.     d. 

United  Kingdom       .         .152 
Cape  Colony     .         .         .       i   10^ 
Commonwealth  of  Australia      i     of 
Dominion  of  Canada  Nil. 


Natal 

Newfoundland 
New  Zealand 


In  the  matter  of  military  defence  no  decision  was  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Brodrick  suggested  that  a  proportion  of  the  population — some 
20  per  cent. — should  be  trained  for  service  in  the  event  of  warfare 
with  a  European  Power  beyond  the  Continent  of  Europe.  These 

1  It  was  shown  that  the  efficient  Militia  system  of  Canada  cost  her  $2,000,000. 
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men  would  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Army  Reserve,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  bear  a  share  in  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance.  Though  the  subject  was  discussed  with  some 
warmth,  there  was  no  upshot  of  the  debate. 

The  Admiralty  agreed  to  annually  reserve  certain  cadetships  in 
the  navy  under  special  agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  Cape  and  Natal. 

Then  came  the  discussion  on  our  commercial  relations.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  demonstrated  that  though  the  Empire  was  perfectly 
capable  of  producing  the  necessities,  even  most  of  the  luxuries,  of 
life,  she  drew  the  bulk  of  her  supplies  from  abroad,  and  exported 
her  surplus  produce  to  foreign  countries.  Now  the  great  object 
was  to  keep  trade  within  the  Empire  and  effect  an  interchange 
of  commodities.  The  first  suggestion  would  naturally  be  free  trade 
within  the  Empire,  and  if  such  a  result  were  feasible,  it  would  vastly 
increase  our  inter- Imperial  trade,  hasten  the  development  of  our 
Colonies,  and  fill  them  with  an  active,  intelligent,  industrious,  and, 
above  all,  British  population,  and  make  the  Mother  Country  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  food  and  raw  material.  He  made  haste  to  explain 
that  in  speaking  of  free  trade  he  did  not  suggest  the  total  abolition 
of  customs  duties  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

"  I  recognise  fully  the  exigencies  of  all  new  countries,"  he 
observed,  "and  especially  of  our  self-governing  countries.  I  see 
that  your  revenue  must  always,  probably,  and  certainly  for  a  long 
while  to  come,  depend  chiefly  upon  indirect  taxation."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that,  even  if  public  opinion  justified  the  levying  of 
direct  taxation,  that  the  cost  of  collecting  it  in  sparsely-populated 
countries  would  render  it  impossible.  "  Whenever  customs  duties 
are  balanced  by  excise  duties,  or  whenever  they  are  levied  on 
articles  which  are  not  produced  at  home,  the  enforcement  of  such 
duties  is  no  derogation  whatever  from  the  principles  of  free  trade  as 
I  understand  it."  He  went  on  to  say  that  his  proposal,  "  even  with 
this  important  limitation,  which  would  leave  it  open  to  all  Colonies 
to  collect  their  revenues  by  customs  duties  and  indirect  taxation, 
would  have  material  advantages,  for  such  a  trade  would  be  as  a 
stimulus  to  our  common  trade,  and  a  binding  force  at  the  same 
time." 

He  referred  to  the  disappointing  results  of  the  move  made  by 
Canada  in  giving  a  preference,  first  of  25  per  cent.  (1898),  and 
subsequently  of  331  per  cent.  (1900),  and  explained  the  cause.  British 
exports  to  Canada  up  to  1885  had  steadily  increased,  but  at  that 
date  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  adopted  a  severe  protective 
tariff,  which  specially  affected  British  goods.  We  were  not  as  a 
rule  the  exporters  of  raw  materials  or  of.  food.  We  do  not  export 
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the  articles  freely  imported  by  Canada.  We  exported  manufactured 
goods,  and  against  these  the  tariff  was  directed.  The  result  was 
a  rapid  and  continuous  decline  in  the  importation  of  British  goods 
into  Canada.  He  then  went  on  to  show  that  all  the  preference 
accorded  by  Canada  in  1897  could  do  was  to  check  the  decline. 
That  was  all  that  had  followed  the  generous  intentions  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  Foreign  produce  at  this  time  in  Canada 
had  still  a  lower  average  tariff  than  British  produce,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  foreign  produce  was  as  a  rule  of  a  character  upon 
which  lower  duties  were  ordinarily  levied,  but  the  result  was,  that 
while  foreign  imports  had  largely  increased,  British  imports  had 
largely  decreased.  "What  return,"  he  then  asked,  "has  been  made 
to  them  by  the  foreigner  for  the  advantage  which  the  foreigner  has 
derived  from  their  tariff?"  The  exports  from  Canada  to  foreigners 
had  decreased  40  per  cent.,  while  those  from  foreigners  to  Canada 
had  increased.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  had  increased  85  per  cent,  in  fifteen 
years,  and  the  net  result  was,  that  in  spite  of  the  preference  given 
by  Canada,  their  tariff  pressed  with  the  greatest  severity  on  its  best 
customer,  while  favouring  the  foreigner  who  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
shut  out  her  goods.  Then  addressing  himself  to  all  the  Colonies — 
though  announcing  that  he  was  aware  that  their  conditions  varied 
immensely — he  said  he  thought  the  very  valuable  though  somewhat 
discouraging  experience  derived  from  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  demonstrated  that  while  we  would  gratefully  accept  any  pre- 
ference which  the  Colonies  might  accord,  we  could  not  bargain  for 
it  or  pay  for  it  unless  we  were  enabled  to  enter  their  home  market 
on  terms  of  greater  equality.  So  long  as  a  preferential  tariff,  even 
a  munificent  one,  remained  sufficiently  protective  to  almost  exclude 
us  from  colonial  markets,  it  was  no  satisfaction  that  greater  dis- 
ability was  imposed  on  the  same  goods  coming  from  foreign 
markets,  especially  if  the  articles  in  which  foreigners  were  inte- 
rested went  in  under  more  favourable  conditions. 

Finally,  the  colonial  representatives  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  Parliaments  preferential  treatment  of  British  goods 
according  to  the  following  scale  : — Canada,  an  additional  preference 
to  the  existing  33  J  per  cent,  on  lists  of  selected  articles ;  Australia, 
undefined  preferential  treatment ;  New  Zealand,  a  general  preference 
of  10  per  cent,  on  British  manufactured  goods  ;  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
25  per  cent,  preference,  or  its  equivalent,  on  dutiable  goods  other 
than  specially  rated  articles.  It  was  also  resolved  that,  so  far  as 
practicable,  products  of  the  Empire  should  be  preferred  to  alien 
products,  and  in  the  case  of  such  Government  contracts  as  could 
not  be  filled  in  the  country  where  the  supplies  were  required,  steps 
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should  be  taken  that  notice  should  be  given  within  the  Empire  of 
the  requirements  and  conditions  of  tender. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  declarations  were  made  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  Empire,  a  mutual  protection  of  patents,  and  the 
review  of  inter- Imperial  mail  services  by  the  respective  Governments  in 
order  that  in  new  contracts  provisions  should  be  made  preventing  ex- 
cessive freight  charges,  preference  to  foreigners,  and  to  ensure  a  lien  on 
suitable  steamers  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  war  time. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Education  Bill  became  the  subject  of 
lively  controversy,  and  provided  a  running  stream  of  Radical  ravings. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour  (March  24,  1902),  who  ex- 
plained that  in  future  if  the  Bill  became  law,  "  the  local  education 
authority  will  be  absolute  master  of  the  whole  scheme  of  secular 
education  in  every  elementary  school  in  its  district,  voluntary  or 
otherwise."  This  statement  seemed  to  suggest  some  vast  unanimity 
of  thought  and  action,  but  in  the  result  the  effect  was  entirely  the 
reverse.  Various  militant  Nonconformists,  Churchmen,  Conserva- 
tives, and  persons  of  no  conscientious  scruple  at  all,  but  obstructionists 
pure  and  simple,  "  loud-mouthed  speakers  or  mendacious  pamph- 
leteers," set  up  a  chorus  of  denunciation  ;  the  Liberal- Unionists  of 
Birmingham,  too,  joined  in  the  fierce  uproar,  and  a  split  in 
their  party  threatened  to  take  place.  The  objectors  declared  that 
while  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools  fell 
on  the  public  funds,  the  public  had  no  share  or  control  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  said  schools.  This  they  viewed  as  a  new  endowment 
of  the  Church  of  England,  an  enhancement  of  the  pernicious 
religious  test  system  in  the  profession  of  elementary  teaching  which 
would  give  Anglicans  an  undue  monopoly  of  the  schools.  Innumer- 
able letters  from  all  manner  of  Dissenting  bodies  filled  the  news- 
papers, and  by  way  of  venting  their  indignation  certain  leaders  of  the 
Nonconformist  agitation  proclaimed  it  their  duty,  should  the  Bill 
become  law,  to  refuse  to  pay  the  education  rate.  Dr.  Clifford,  who 
was  one  of  the  prime  leaders  of  the  revolt,  moved  a  resolution 
denouncing  "the  accursed  Bill,"  and  many  others,  united  in  "a 
strong,  fervent,  and  strenuous  opposition "  to  a  policy  which  was 
looked  on  as  antagonistic  "  to  the  essential  principles  of  Liberalism 
— representation  with  taxation,  the  soundest  education  of  the  people 
without  waste  of  public  money,  and  the  liberation  of  teachers  from 
ecclesiastical  tests." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude  towards  education  remained  as  it  had 
been  ten  years  before.  His  Nonconformist  theories  were  the  same 
regarding  free  secular  education,  but  his  position  to  urge  those 
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theories  was  altered.  First  in  the  scheme  of  political  things  came 
the  urgent  need  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  to 
preserve  the  country  from  an  evil  far  greater  than  any  caused  by 
the  creed  inequality  he  had  been  at  war  with.  It  was  now  not 
only  a  political  necessity,  but  a  matter  of  good  taste  that  he  should 
defer  in  certain  comparatively  harmless  points  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  support  him,  as  none  of  his  friends  of 
the  Liberal  party  had  before  supported  him,  in  the  attainment  of 
his  agrarian  and  socialistic  ideals.  He  realised  now  that  besides 
convictions  there  were  certain  party  obligations  that  came  before 
all  other  things. 

A  tale  has  been  told  of  how  Lord  Lytton  once  said  to  the 
Prime  Minister :  "  Really,  Disraeli,  I  can't  vote  for  the  Bill :  it  is 
against  my  principles."  Whereupon,  in  a  flash,  the  chief  replied : 
"  Damn  your  principles.  Stick  to  your  party." 

Though  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never  been  one  to  put  party 
before  principles,  he  has  ever  admitted  that  there  were  crises  in 
which  even  his  strong  individuality  must  give  way  ;  and,  as  he  had 
given  way  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Cabinet  of  1880,  he  now  sunk 
his  lesser  personal  convictions  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  ones  which 
were  shared  by  the  mass  of  those  who  had  conceded  so  much  to  him. 

Early  in  the  contest  he  was  assailed  by  many  of  his  old  allies, 
and  one  of  them,  Dr.  J.  G.  Glover,  wrote  to  him,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  clear  definition  of  his  views  on  the  vexed  question 
(April  22).  While  fully  appreciating  the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Glover's 
objections,  which  he  admitted  were  not  animated  by  partisan 
hostility  to  the  Government,  or  by  any  desire  for  sectarian  advantage, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  great  injustice  was  done  to  the  Bill. 
It  provided  for  the  first  time  a  single  local  authority  charged  with 
the  superintendence  and  provision  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
education  throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  which  was  left  for  future  consideration.  It 
gave  to  this  authority,  working  through  a  representative  committee, 
absolute  control  of  the  secular  education  in  the  schools.  The  hours 
and  curriculum  of  instruction,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  nature 
of  the  appliances,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  would  all 
be  decided  by  the  local  authority,  and  although  the  actual  nomination 
of  the  teachers  was  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  schools  reserved  to 
the  committee  of  management  of  such  school,  the  local  authority 
would  be  able  to  veto  the  appointment,  or  to  secure  dismissal,  if 
necessary, 'on  educational  grounds.  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  I  need  labour  the  advantage  of  this  fundamental  change, 
because,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  an  absolute  concensus  in  its  favour  of 
all  expert  opinion  which  is  free  from  party  bias,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  also 
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received  the  general  approval  of  the  teachers,  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with 
great  weight  on  the  practical  results  which  may  be  expected  from  these 
proposals. 

"  I  may,  however,  add  that  the  contemplated  reform  will  at  last  give  effect 
to  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  agitation  which  in  1870  was  promoted  by  the 
National  Education  League.  That  league,  which  included  among  its  most 
prominent  members  the  late  Mr.  George  Dixon,  Dr.  Dale,  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Vince  and  Crosskey,  desired  to  see  established  in  every 
district  a  local  educational  authority.  It  objected  strongly  to  a  body  elected 
under  the  cumulative  vote,  by  which  a  stimulus  was  given  to  sectarian  influence, 
and  it  expressed  its  preference  for  the  town  councils,  where  they  then  existed, 
over  any  body  elected  ad  hoc.  In  all  these  respects  the  present  Bill  is  a  great 
advance  on  previous  legislation. 

"There  remains,  however,  the  question,  which  is,  I  think,  after  all,  the 
gravamen  of  your  indictment  of  the  Bill,  whether  or  not  it  deals  preferentially 
with  the  voluntary  schools,  and  can  be  properly  described  as  a  new  endowment 
of  denominational  education.  Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  opposition 
which  is  now  being  organised,  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that 
sectarian  jealousy,  and  not  a  desire  for  educational  efficiency,  is  the  prime 
mover  in  the  present  agitation.  I  note,  indeed,  not  without  amusement,  that 
some  of  the  principal  opponents  to  the  measure  were  equally  violent  in 
denouncing  the  gift  of  free  education,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Daily 
News  of  1891,  was  described  as  this  Bill  is  described  now,  as  a  new  endow- 
ment of  sectarian  schools.  The  fact  is  that  some  politicians  have  denomina- 
tionalism  on  the  brain,  and  see  it  in  everything,  as  Mr.  Dick  did  King 
Charles's  head. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  deny  that  it  rests  upon  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  to  show  that  this  jealousy  is  unfounded,  and  that  no  special  or 
unfair  advantage  is  given  to  any  religious  denomination  as  compared  with 
others.  In  attempting  to  do  this  I  must  once  more  go  back  to  the  agitation  in 
1870,  in  which  we  both  took  part.  At  that  time  we  put  forward  as  the  only 
absolutely  fair  and  logical  system  the  entire  separation  between  religious  and 
secular  education.  We  argued  that  the  State  should  secure  the  latter  while 
leaving  the  former  to  be  provided  by  the  religious  organisations  at  their  sole 
cost  and  responsibility.  According  to  this  view  the  voluntary  schools  would 
have  become  in  fact  Board  schools,  or,  if  they  were  closed,  other  schools 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  Board  in  their  place.  The  local  authority 
would  have  controlled  the  secular  teaching  while  making  arrangements  under 
which  every  religious  organisation  desiring  it  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
teaching  its  own  tenets  to  such  of  the  children  as  were  allowed  by  their 
parents  to  receive  it. 

"This  was  the  theory,  and  the  second  School  Board  of  Birmingham,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  endeavoured  to  put  it  into  practice.  The  system  did 
not  succeed,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned,  against  the  advice  of  Dr.  Dale  and 
others,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves, 
who  refused  to  accept  an  entirely  secular  system. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  this  plan,  just  and  logical  as  I  think  it  to  be,  has 
now  any  better  chance  of  success  than  it  had  thirty  years  ago ;  and  we  have 
as  practical  educationists  to  consider  what  can  be  substituted  for  it.  As  far 
back  as  1891  I  told  my  constituents  in  a  public  speech  that  I  no  longer  thought 
that  the  extinction  of  the  voluntary  schools,  painless  or  otherwise,  was 
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possible.  I  pointed  out  the  enormous  expense  which  would  be  involved  in 
allowing  them  to  be  closed  and  in  supplying  the  necessary  buildings  to  take 
their  place,  and  I  suggested  that  the  utmost  we  could  now  do  was  to  ask  that 
they  should  be  content  to  receive  on  their  committees  of  management  some 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  and  parents  of  the  children. 

"  This  object  has  been  secured  in  the  Bill,  and  although  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  will  retain  a  majority  on  the  committee,  both  publicity  and 
criticism  will  be  secured  by  the  presence  of  members  appointed  by  the  local 
authority,  who  will  also,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already,  have  in  the  last  resort 
full  control  over  all  the  arrangements  for  secular  instruction. 

"  This  change  will,  I  believe,  have  far-reaching  effects  in  popularising  the 
schools,  and  in  securing  the  redress  of  any  grievance  which  may  in  exceptional 
cases  be  shown  to  exist  in  connection  with  the  present  management. 

"  In  return  for  the  limited  authority  which  will  still  be  reserved  to  the 
existing  managers,  they  are  required  not  only  to  hand  over  their  buildings 
free  of  charge,  but  also  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  for  such  alterations 
or  extensions  as  may  be  required  by  the  local  authority — a  responsibility  to 
which  I  understand  the  representatives  of  the  voluntary  schools  have  freely 
assented,  although  it  must  involve  them  in  a  very  considerable  expenditure. 

"  I  observe  that  you  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  voluntary  schools  the 
teachers  will  continue  to  be  selected  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  managers 
of  the  schools,  and  you  speak  of  this  as  '  the  revival  on  a  huge  scale  of  the 
obsolete  system  of  theological  tests/  Surely  this  is  written  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. There  will  be  no  revival  of  an  obsolete  system,  but  only  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  which  has  always  prevailed,  but  which  will  now  be 
moderated  by  the  introduction  of  a  representative  element  into  the  manage- 
ment, and  by  the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  local  authority.  The  evil,  so  far  as  it 
is  an  evil,  will  be  lessened  and  not  increased,  and  I  hardly  think  that  it  could 
be  removed  even  if  every  school  in  the  kingdom  were  under  a  School  Board. 
There  are  already  many  School  Board  districts  where,  although  no  test  may  be 
formally  applied,  a  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  for  instance,  would  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  appointment  by  a  Protestant  Board. 

"  Throughout  these  remarks  I  have  assumed  that  the  option  given  in  the 
Bill  to  adopt  Part  III.  will  be  generally  exercised.  As  the  Bill  is  drawn, 
however,  the  local  authority  may,  in  any  district  in  which  the  majority  of 
ratepayers  object  to  give  aid  to  voluntary  schools,  refuse  to  adopt  this  portion 
of  the  Bill  and  leave  matters  as  they  are  at  present.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the 
point,  as  considerable  objection  has  been  taken  on  both  sides  to  this  power  of 
option,  and  you  do  not  yourself  allude  to  it  in  the  letter  under  reply. 

"  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  the  Bill,  the  promoters  have  been  actuated  mainly  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  simplify,  co-ordinate,  and  develop  our  educational  system,  and  that 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  this  they  have  not  failed  to  keep  in  mind  the 
principle  of  popular  and  representative  control. 

"  If  they  have  been  unable  to  exclude  sectarianism  altogether  from  the 
field  of  education,  that  is  due  to  the  inherent  and  inevitable  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  The  denominational  schools  exist,  they  provide  accommodation  at 
the  present  time  for  the  great  majority  of  the  children  at  school,  and  if  reform 
is  to  wait  until  they  have  all  disappeared,  not  only  will  it  be  indefinitely 
delayed,  but  it  will  be  so  costly  when  it  comes  as  to  provoke  a  serious  and 
most  regrettable  reaction." 
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On  the  9th  of  October  Mr.  Chamberlain  fully  and  freely  enlarged 
on  the  subject  at  Birmingham  (Liberal- Unionist  Association).  The 
Bill,  he  said,  would  not  be  withdrawn.  The  Ministers,  if  defeated, 
would  resign.  South  African  matters  had  prevented  him  from  giving 
the  subject  his  undivided  attention,  but  he  had  discussed  the  Bill 
both  before  and  since  its  introduction.  He  still  adhered  to  his 
early  opinions  regarding  secular  education,  but  had  learned  to 
understand  there  was  no  converting  a  majority  of  the  nation  to  his 
views.  Therefore  he  waived  his  personal  feelings,  and  accepted 
such  good  things  as  were  offered  in  the  interests  of  the  masses 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  proposed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  we  already  know,  never  refused  to  accept 
a  slice  because  he  could  not  handle  the  whole  loaf,  though,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  he  had  no  diffidence  in  "asking  for  more."  In  this 
case  he  knew  there  was  no  more  to  be  got.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  might  be,  he  said  he  recognised  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  entertained  a  suspicion,  and  even  an  aversion  from  some  of 
its  provisions. 

"I  also  recognise,  what  is  of  profoundly  greater  importance  to  me,  that 
among  those  persons  there  are  a  certain  number  of  our  own  friends — not 
merely  among  Liberal-Unionists,  although  it  is  with  them  I  have  to  deal  to- 
night— but  also  largely  among  Conservatives  and  Churchmen,  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  object  to  what  they  think  will  be  the  result  of  the  measure. 
I  am  not  going  to  inquire  to-night  exactly  how  many  there  are  of  those  dis- 
sentients amongst  our  friends.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  can  influence  many 
votes  or  not.  Be  they  many  or  be  they  few,  I  say  that  their  scruples  are 
entitled  to  more  consideration  from  us  than  the  wildest  threats,  the  most 
blatant  criticism,  from  those  who  we  regret  are  our  enemies  and  will  be  our 
enemies  whatever  we  do.  Agreed  as  we  are  upon  general  principles  upon 
every  subject,  it  would  be  a  discredit  to  us  if  as  sensible  men  we  did  not  come 
to  an  agreement  also  upon  detail.  I  think  it  is  rather  significant,  I  think  it  is 
worth  noting,  that  the  very  bitter  and  not  very  scrupulous,  not  very  wise,  organ 
of  the  pro-Boers  is  at  the  present  moment  in  every  issue  of  its  paper  gloating 
over  the  supposed  difference,  quarrel,  dissension  which  has  arisen  in  Birming- 
ham between  the  members  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party.  They  head  their 
notices  with,  '  Revolt  in  the  Liberal-Unionist  Party ' ;  '  Mutiny  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain.'  They  say  that  the  time  is  coming  when  I  shall  be  stoned  in  my 
own  city,  and  they  predict — with  apparent  good  faith  which  makes  me  say 
they  are  silly — that  my  political  extinction  is  imminent." 

He  went  on  to  say  he  had  been  threatened  many  times,  but  he 
had  not  been  made  afraid.  The  hour  was  near  when  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  he  should  continue  in  political  life  would  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  him.  The  one,  the  only,  thing  of 
consequence  to  him  was  that  the  cause  and  "the  object  to  which  I 
have  given  my  life  should  continue,  as  they  are,  strong  in  the  hearts 
and  determination  of  the  British  people."  He  hoped,  if  it  were 
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found  impossible  to  agree,  they  would  agree  to  differ  on  this  con- 
tested and  complicated  point,  with  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
regard.  "Let  us  never  consent  to  do  anything  that  would  assist  the 
intrigues  of  those  who,  if  tJiey  were  siiccessful,  would  hand  over 
Ireland  to  the  Home  Rulers,  would  transfer  the  settlement  of  the 
great  and  important  problems  arising  in  South  Africa — the  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged — to  the  discretion  and  patriotism  of  the  pro- 
Boers,  would  leave  our  interest  in  the  hands  of  tJte  Little  Englanders, 
who  would  depend  for  our  Reforms  2ipon  the  framers  of  the  New- 
castle programme"  He  then  discussed  the  meaning  of  religious 
equality,  and  after  summing  up  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  it,  came 
to  the  conclusion  from  whence  in  his  youth  he  started,  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  was  in  the  complete  secularisation  of  in- 
struction. This  notion  did  not  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  the  Non- 
conformists had  also  contrived  to  render  the  scheme  impracticable. 
What  alternative,  then,  to  the  Government  proposition  would  be 
offered  ?  He  sketched  out  various  alternatives  equally  unworkable, 
and  finally  impressed  on  them  strongly  the  necessity  of  settling  the 
one  vital  point — Were  they  justified  on  account  of  one  difference  in 
so  many  in  breaking  up  the  Unionist  party — or  in  trying  to  break  it 
up — not  because  the  Government  was  doing  something  new  to 
which  they  had  a  right  to  object,  not  because  its  proposals  were 
reactionary,  but  simply  because,  at  the  dictation  of  what  after  all  was 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  country,  they  refused  to  undertake  an 
entirely  new  departure  and  adopt  a  policy  which  was  disclaimed  by 
every  one  who  was  concerned  in  the  agitation  of  1870,  and  which 
had  no  part  whatever  in  the  programme  either  of  the  Central  Non- 
conformist Committee  or  in  that  of  the  National  Education  League  ? 
If  they  complained  that  the  Government  had  gone  backwards, 
their  complaint  ought  to  be  considered  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
system  which  was  generally  admitted  in  1 870,  and  "  because  we  do 
not  undertake  something  entirely  new,  something  altogether  beyond 
anything  to  which  any  of  us  were  ever  pledged,  then  I  venture 
to  say  you  are  unreasonable.  .  .  .  You  will  not  get  it  from  the 
Unionist  Government,"  he  assured  them,  adding,  that  they  would 
certainly  not  get  it  from  the  Radical  Government  who  would 
succeed  the  Unionist  Government,  for  he  doubted  if  there  was  "  any 
appreciable  portion  of  men  in  our  ranks  who  take  so  unreasonable 
a  view  as  that." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  to 
the  meeting  four  questions  which  appeared  to  arise  from  the  discus- 
sion, namely : — First,  Are  you  or  are  you  not  in  favour  of  popular 
control  of  secular  instruction  whilst  safeguarding  the  religious 
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instruction  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  founders  ?  This 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority,  the  noes 
numbering  ten.  Secondly,  With  the  view  of  safe-guarding  this 
instruction,  are  you  ready  to  leave  the  election  of  the  head 
teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  ?  —  Answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  large  majority,  the  noes  numbering  sixteen. 
Thirdly,  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Cowper- Temple 
clause? — Answered  in  the  negative,  the  ayes  numbering  four. 
Fourthly,  Should  the  council  appoint  a  majority  of  the  Education 
Committee  from  its  own  body  ? — Answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
noes  numbering  one. 

Despite  these  results,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  those 
present  that  the  majority  of  the  management  committee  of  each  of 
the  voluntary  schools,  so  far  as  secular  instruction  was  concerned, 
should  be  popularly  elected. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  failed  to  win  over  his  opponents  to  his 
opinions,  he  succeeded  at  least  in  averting  the  split  that  was  immi- 
nent, and  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  continued  cohesion.  This 
necessity  was  recognised  by  his  old  friends  in  Birmingham,  and 
though  some  of  them  expressed  openly  their  disapproval  of  certain 
features  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  party  strategy,  and  were  irate  on 
account  of  what  they  considered  his  unjust  criticisms  of  their 
opinions,  they  determined  to  let  nothing  prevent  them  from  support- 
ing him  in  a  policy  which  might  be  fraught  with  enduring  conse- 
quences to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 

Accordingly,  after  he  had  decided  (October  27)  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  late  war,  it  was  arranged  that  a  public  banquet  should 
be  given  in  his  honour  at  Birmingham  in  November,  and  that  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  under  certain  conditions,  should 
attend  it. 

The  conditions  were  that  their  presence  should  not  commit  the 
Association  to  any  approval  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  declarations  or 
action  outside  the  mission  for  the  pacification  and  resuscitation  of 
South  Africa  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  concerned. 

That  the  split  was  merely  superficial  was  soon  and  amply  proved 
by  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reception  when  he  next  went 
home  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  an  event  which  must  be  described 
anon. 

Before  the  memorable  reception  took  place  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary was  tied  to  Downing  Street  with  multifarious  matters  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  which  involved  some 
correspondence  that  is  of  interest  to  the  public.  For  instance, 
he  had  no  sooner  parted  with  the  Colonial  Premiers  than  he  was 
called  on  to  receive  Generals  Botha,  Delarey,  and  De  Wet,  who,  in 
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the  hope  of  reopening  the  subject  of  the  Vereeniging  Agreement, 
arrived  in  England  on  the  i6th  of  August.  They  were  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  nation,  who  delights  to  honour  brave  men 
wherever  found.  Then  began  a  correspondence  between  the 
Generals  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  regarding  the  subject  of  amnesty 
for  the  Cape  rebels  and  the  grant  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  burghers,  and  other  matters  which  caused  the  Boer  representatives 
discontent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  reminded  the  Generals  that  the  terms  which 
had  been  accepted  at  Vereeniging  were  exceptionally  good — they 
had  "  no  parallel  in  history  for  conditions  so  generous  granted  by  a 
victorious  belligerent  to  opponents."  He  was  not  prepared  to  reopen 
any  of  the  points  of  discussion  settled  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  peace,  though  any  suggestions  which  as  loyal  subjects  of  King 
Edward  VII.  they  might  "wish  to  offer  for  the  future  administra- 
tion of  that  portion  of  his  dominions "  would  be  willingly  received. 
Finally,  when  it  was  understood  that  they  "would  not  raise  any 
subject  inconsistent  with  the  settlement  arrived  at  in  Pretoria/'  they 
were  received  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  conference  took  place  on  the  5th  of  September.  Lord 
Kitchener  was  present.  The  Boer  Generals  were  disappointed  that 
the  Cape  and  Natal  rebels  had  not  been  amnestied  at  the  time  of  the 
Coronation;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  reminded  them  that  it  was  perfectly 
well  understood  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Peace  that  the 
rebels  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  would  be  liable  to  trial. 

The  Generals  further  suggested  that  the  ,£3,000,000  set  apart 
for  restarting  the  Boers  in  their  farms  was  insufficient,  pleading  that 
the  widows  and  orphans  should  have  help.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  gallant  men  should  try  to  get  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  in 
return  for  their  hard  fight,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  to  them 
as  considerately  as  possible  that  such  discussions  were  undesirable — 
that  it  must  be  remembered  the  Government  had  undertaken  many 
obligations  already — more  than  ever  had  been  undertaken  before  in 
similar  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  fought  against  us,  he  said  he  could  recall  the 
time  when  the  great  Civil  War  in  America  took  place — and  the  con- 
queror showed  exceptionally  generous  feeling  to  the  conquered  since 
they  were  brothers  of  the  same  religion  and  of  the  same  race — in  that 
civil  war  the  Northern,  the  victorious  side,  made  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  conquered.  They  had  life  and  liberty,  and  after  a  time  votes, 
but  they  did  not  receive  any  money  compensation.  The  British  had 
gone  beyond  that.  In  addition  to  all  our  huge  expenses,  we  had 
contributed  a  large  sum  to  relieve  the  really  destitute  in  the  new 
Colonies.  He  intimated  that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  the 
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Generals  to  press  the  matter  further  either  then  or  in  writing.  "  The 
war  is  over, "he  said.  "  We  each  of  us  fought  as  well  as  we  knew 
how  during  the  war.  Now  there  is  Peace.  All  we  want  is  to 
recognise  you  as  fellow-subjects  with  ourselves,  working,  as  we  shall 
work,  for  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
how  soon  complete  self-government  would  be  extended  to  South 
Africa  depended  on  the  rapidity  with  which  old  animosities  died  out. 
Recrimination  would  be  injurious,  and  would  delay  the  pacification 
which  was  desirable  to  both  parties.  "We  shall  certainly  show 
trust  in  you  whenever  you  will  show  trust  in  us.  We  shall  be  glad 
of  your  co-operation  and  of  the  co-operation  of  men  like  yourselves, 
who  have  loyally  accepted  the  new  situation — in  securing  that  your 
views  and  ideas  are  represented  in  the  Government  as  well  as  those 
of  other  sections  of  the  population."  Much  more  he  said  in  this 
conciliatory  strain,  and  therefore  it  was  with  considerable  surprise 
that  he  and  the  whole  of  the  British  people  read  a  few  days  later 
a  manifesto  styled,  "  Appeal  of  the  Boer  Generals  to  the  Civilised 
World."  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  this  document,  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's reply  fully  explains  its  nature.  He  wrote  to  General  Botha  as 
follows  : — 

"Since  the  interview  which  you  had  with  me  at  this  office  on  the  $th  of 
September  an  '  Appeal  of  the  Boer  Generals  to  the  Civilised  World '  has  been 
issued,  many  of  the  statements  in  which  have,  according  to  Press  reports,  been 
repeated  and  enlarged  on  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  yourself  and  General 
Delarey  and  General  De  Wet  during  your  tour  on  the  Continent. 

"The  appeal,  I  regret  to  say,  appears  to  me  to  convey  an  incorrect  and 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  refers,  and  though  I 
have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  into  controversy,  I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass 
altogether  in  silence. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  appeal  should  open 
with  a  statement  that  you  have  not  up  to  the  present  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
British  Government  to  grant  further  assistance  to  your  people.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  ask  Parliament  to  authorise  any 
addition  to  the  free  grant  of  .£3,000,000 — a  grant  which  is  itself  without  any 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world — but  the  promise  of  further  assistance  by 
way  of  loan  on  very  easy  terms,  as  provided  by  Article  10  of  the  Terms  of 
Surrender,  has  never  been  withdrawn ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  on  again 
consulting  the  record  of  our  conversation,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
which  I  then  used  which  indicates  any  intention  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  withdraw  it. 

"  Further,  the  expenditure  on  the  Burgher  camps  which,  since  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  transformed  into  organisations  for  en- 
abling the  people  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  cost  of  which  has  been  about 
£200,000  a  month,  is  being  borne  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  constitutes 
in  effect  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  free  grant. 

"  The  cost  of  the  camps  since  their  establishment  has  exceeded  £3,000,000, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  they  have  been  the  means  of 
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preserving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  women  and  children,  and  of  providing  the 
latter  with  a  better  education  than  they  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
before. 

"  I  observe  that  in  an  article  signed  by  you  in  this  month's  Contemporary 
Review  you  make  it  a  complaint  that  the  concentration  camps  are  still  being 
maintained. 

"  It  must  be  self-evident  that,  on  the  score  of  expense  alone,  it  is  the  interest 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  abolish  these  camps  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  it  is  only  in  the  cause  of  humanity  that  they  continue  to  maintain 
this  costly  organisation. 

"  If  they  were  to  accept  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  your  statement 
they  would  turn  out  into  the  veldt  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
whom  it  has  been  impossible  to  return  to  their  farms  immediately  on  the 
termination  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  transport  and  the 
scarcity  of  stock. 

"  They  have,  however,  already  provided  for  the  return  of  large  numbers  of 
the  population  of  the  camps,  which  had  been  reduced  from  1 16,000  at  the  end  of 
May  to  about  34,000  in  the  last  week  of  October. 

"  I  observe  that  you  are  reported  in  the  Press  to  have  suggested  in  a  speech 
at  Paris  that  the  British  military  authorities  deliberately  used  the  sufferings  of 
women  and  children  to  induce  their  relatives  in  the  field  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  in  the  resolution  passed  at  Vereeniging  on  the  3 1st  of  May  the 
sufferings  of  the  women  and  children  were  given  as  a  reason  for  surrender. 

"  No  one  deplores  more  than  the  British  Government  the  high  mortality  in 
the  camps  during  the  epidemic  of  measles  and  pneumonia,  but  nothing  was 
spared  that  money  or  science  could  afford  to  reduce  it,  and  for  the  last  six 
months  the  average  total  death-rate  in  the  camps  has  been  about  21  per  looo 
per  annum,  a  rate  which  must  be  much  lower  than  any  which  obtained  before 
the  war  in  normal  conditions. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  clear  from  the  statistics  that  at  the  actual  time  of  the 
surrender  there  could  have  been  no  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  women  and  children  then  in  the  British  camps ;  and  in  confirmation  of 
this  view  I  may  remind  you  that  neither  at  the  time  of  your  conferences  with 
Lord  Kitchener  in  February  1901  nor  in  the  discussions  which  preceded  the 
acceptance  of  the  Terms  of  Surrender  was  any  request  made  for  special  provi- 
sion for  widows  and  orphans. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  request  made  on  both  these  occasions  was  that  the 
sums  offered  as  a  free  grant  by  the  British  Government  should  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  notes  and  receipts  for  goods  requisitioned  by  the  Boer  com- 
mandoes, in  many  cases  from  persons  of  considerable  means.  To  this  proposal 
His  Majesty's  Government  objected,  and  while  willing  that  these  notes  and 
receipts  should  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  war  losses,  they  stipulated  that  the 
grant  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Terms  of  Surrender,  '  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  restoration  of  the  people 
to  their  homes  and  supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war  losses,  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  food,  shelter,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  seed,  stock, 
implements,  &c.,  indispensable  to  the  resumption  of  their  normal  occupation.' 
As  at  present  advised,  I  believe  that  the  sum  allotted  will  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  but,  should  more  be  required,  there  is  one  source  from  which 
a  substantial  addition  may  be  fairly  expected. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are  aware  that  large  sums  were  remitted  from 
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the  Transvaal  to  Europe  during  the  war  to  be  expended  in  the  interests  of  the 
South  African  Republic. 

41  They  have  no  desire  to  question  the  expenditure  of  this  money  so  far  as 
it  was  legitimately  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  but 
they  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  balance  still  remains  which  would  properly 
come  to  them  as  the  successors  of  the  late  South  African  Republic,  and  which 
they  would  be  prepared  to  add  to  the  fund  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
burghers  and  their  families.  I  venture  to  think  that  in  this  matter  your  wishes 
will  coincide  with  mine,  and  that  you  will  give  me  any  assistance  in  your 
power  to  discover  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  was  entrusted,  and  to  obtain 
from  them  a  statement  of  account  showing  the  expenditure  and  the  amount  of 
the  balance  which  remains  over. 

"  I  may  add,  with  regard  to  the  camps,  that  the  reference  in  the  manifesto 
to  the  pecuniary  assistance  furnished  by  foreign  sympathisers  appears  to  rest 
on  a  misconception.  It  consisted  in  the  Transvaal  of  2646  bales  and  packages, 
chiefly  containing  clothing  and  miscellaneous  stores,  which  were  brought  up 
from  the  coast  at  military  expense,  and  in  the  sum  of  ^562,  2s.  2d.  received 
and  distributed  through  the  Burgher  Relief  Fund.  I  have  not  yet  received 
exact  information  as  to  the  money  contributions  to  the  camps  in  Orange  River 
Colony,  but  it  was  on  a  similar  scale,  and  provides  no  ground  whatever  for  an 
unfavourable  contrast  with  British  liberality. 

"On  the  general  question  of  your  appeal  for  help  for  the  widows  and 
orphans,  the  maimed,  and  the  needy,  and  for  assistance  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Colonial  Government  is  making  itself 
entirely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  destitute  orphans,  including 
their  food,  clothing,  supervision,  and  education.  Large  orphanages  are  already 
in  existence  at  Irene  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Brandfort  and  Springfontein  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony;  and  suitable  provision  is  also  being  made  for 
widows. 

"The  Government  have  been,  and  are,  making  themselves  responsible  for 
the  education  of  the  children.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  ;£  100,000  was  spent 
on  education  in  the  Transvaal,  and  £32,500  in  the  Orange  River  Colony.  At 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  peace  the  number  of  children  in  Government  schools 
in  the  Transvaal  was  28,000,  and  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  14,500.  As  a 
contrast  to  these  figures,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  under  the  late  Governments 
the  total  number  of  children  being  educated  never  exceeded  15,000  and  9000 
in  the  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  respectively. 

"  With  regard  to  your  statements  as  to  the  desolation  caused  by  the  war, 
I  would  point  out  that  it  was  inevitable  that  much  damage  should  be  caused 
in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  hostilities  long  after  there  had  ceased 
to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  Though  the  principal 
centres,  such  as  Bloemfontein,  Kroonstad,  Winburg,  Heilbron,  Harrismith, 
Bethlehem,  Ficksburg,  Ladybrand,  Thaba  N'chu,  Bethulie,  Fauresmith,  Jagers- 
fontein,  Koffyfontein,  Boshof,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Johannesburg, 
Pretoria,  Potchefstroom,  Klerksdorp,  Heidelberg,  Standerton,  Middelburg, 
Lydenburg,  Pietersburg,  Nylstroom,  Lichtenburg,  Zeerust,  Rustenburg,  in 
the  Transvaal,  are  practically  untouched,  it  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  a  large 
number  of  farmhouses  and  buildings  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  one 
or  other  of  the  belligerents  or  by  natives.  The  value  of  such  buildings  in 
South  Africa  is,  however,  in  most  instances  not  very  great,  and  the  pecuniary 
loss  is  probably  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 
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The  heaviest  loss,  and  that  temporarily  pressing  most  hardly  on  the  people,  is, 
no  doubt,  the  loss  of  their  stock ;  but  the  statement  that  every  living  animal 
v/as  taken  away  or  killed  is  a  great  exaggeration.  A  recent  census  taken  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  shows  that,  excluding  animals  belonging  to  the 
military  and  Repatriation  Department,  there  are  now  in  the  Colony  over 
1 20,000  head  of  cattle,  700,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  27,000  horses.  Similar 
figures  for  the  Transvaal  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  local  government  is 
spending  very  large  sums  to  supply  stock  in  both  colonies.  The  Repatriation 
Department  in  the  Transvaal  is  using  36,000  animals  for  transport  alone.  It 
has  already  issued  some  20,000  head  of  stock  to  the  farmers,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  issue  another  35,000  by  December  I.  Assistance  is  being  given 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  on  a  like  scale,  and  ploughs  and  implements  are 
being  supplied  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  So  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  desert 
the  country  will,  if  rain  is  abundant,  be  extensively  cultivated  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  and  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
strenuous  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  local  governments,  seconded  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  themselves,  will  result  in  bringing  back  a  degree  of 
prosperity  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  existing  before  the  war." 

It  is  profitless  to  quote  the  Boer  General's  response,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  mainly  "  to  remove  misunderstandings  as  to 
the  grounds  for  our  appeal  for  aid."  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  I 
cordially  join  in  the  hope  that  your  visit  to  South  Africa  may  be 
a  step  toward  that  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  our  desolate 
country,  which  I  am  sure  that  it  is  your  desire  to  promote." 

At  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  went  home  to  Highbury 
to  prepare  for  their  tour,  and  during  the  interval — on  the  I7th  of 
November — they  were  entertained  at  the  banquet  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  advent  was  the  signal  for  a  perfect  tempest  of 
enthusiasm.  Never  before  had  his  star  shone  forth  with  purer  efful- 
gence, never  had  he  been  the  centre  of  more  genuine  approbation, 
than  now  when  he  was  preparing  to  start  for  the  scene  of  the  late 
war  as  the  messenger  of  peace  and  goodwill. 

Three  weeks  in  advance  Birmingham  had  been  humming  with 
activity.  Not  a  soul  of  any  importance  but  was  secretly  cudgelling 
his  brains  to  invent  some  new,  some  effective  mode  of  testifying 
civic  appreciation,  and  civic  hospitality.  It  was  decided  on  all 
hands  that  the  entertainment  must  be  made  as  representative  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  and,  since  the  limit  of  four  walls  was 
judged  too  cramped  for  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  reception,  it 
was  decided  that  the  honoured  guest  should  be  escorted  to  his  desti- 
nation by  detachments  of  Naval  Reserve,  Warwickshire  Yeomanry, 
and  University  students,  and  that  the  roads  on  the  homeward  journey 
should  be  lined  with  torch-bearers,  each  one  assisting  a  right  royal 
flamboyance  descriptive  of  the  never-ending  fire  of  friendship  that 
burns  for  him  in  the  inner  heart  of  his  own  people. 
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Party  feeling  was  waived  for  the  nonce.  Politicians  of  all 
degrees — even  those  most  crystallised  in  their  opposition  to  some 
of  his  theories — decided  that  on  this  occasion  they  must  present  a 
compact  front  of  personal  appreciation,  that  it  would  be  niggardly 
to  withhold  their  entire  approval  of  the  notable,  the  unique  act  of 
statesmanship  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  elected  to  accomplish. 
There  was  not  one,  differing  as  he  might  in  other  matters,  who  did 
not  respect  his  patriotism,  his  noble  ideals,  and  his  unblemished 
personal  character,  who  did  not  agree  that  at  this  auspicious 
moment  political  feuds  were  unseemly  and  out  of  place. 

It  was  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  when  the  day  arrived  the  hero 
of  the  festivities — the  cold,  hard-hitting,  pachydermatous  debater — 
became  strongly  moved  by  his  emotion ;  that  his  speech,  when 
the  time  came  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  received,  sounded 
a  new,  a  personal,  an  almost  tender  note.  His  every  word  sunk 
deep  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  sigh 
for  bygone  days — days  when  inch  by  inch  they  had  watched  the 
fashioning  of  this  great  man's  career,  and  had  assisted,  as  all  had 
zealously  done,  to  lift  him  as  their  representative  to  the  world-wide 
fame  that  he  had  so  deservedly  secured. 

Describing  the  banquet  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  family 
banquet,  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  family  ties,  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
foremost.  He  praised  her  admirable  co-operation,  and  showed  that 
she  had  been  to  him  a  helpmeet  indeed.  "  She  has  sustained  me 
by  her  courage,  cheered  me  by  her  gracious  companionship,  and  I 
have  found  in  her  my  best  and  truest  counsel." 

From  this  he  turned  to  the  subject  of  Birmingham  and  its  people, 
eulogising  them,  and  expressing  his  unfeigned  happiness  to  be  again 
among  them. 

"  I  have  seen  occasionally  in  newspapers  that  I  am  the  best 
hated  person  either  of  the  time  or  of  the  class,"  he  told  them. 
But  he  also  pointed  out  that  the  silly  phrase  had  been  applied 
to  many  before  himself.  The  same  had  been  said  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  at  different 
periods  of  their  career,  and  he  himself  had  heard  it  even  applied 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  decided,  however,  that  in  every  case  it 
had  only  a  political,  perhaps  only  a  Pickwickian,  significance.  Our 
political  enmities  in  this  country  he  described  as  very  much  the 
same  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  The  fire  burns 
fiercely  and  freely  for  a  minute,  and  very  soon  dies  down,  and 
those  who,  like  himself,  or  "like  a  very  great  man,  President 
Roosevelt,"  believed  in  a  "strenuous  life,"  believed  in  fighting  as 
well  as  they  knew  how  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them ;  and  so  believing 
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and  acting  upon  that  belief,  were  prepared  from  time  to  time  to 
provoke  temporary  antagonisms,  and  even  to  share  them  themselves. 
"  But  they  pass  away ;  and  for  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  hope 
and  believe,  during  what  may  be  called  perhaps  a  fighting  career, 
I  have  never  cherished  personal  animosity  to  any  man,  and  I  have 
always  known  how  to  separate  in  our  political  difficulties  the  public 
policy  from  the  private  character/' 

"  Well,  I  do  not  think  at  any  rate  that  I  am  hated  in  Birmingham.  In  the 
retrospect  to  which  this  occasion  naturally  lends  itself,  I  have  been  looking 
round  these  tables,  representative,  indeed,  of  Birmingham  to-day,  and  my  first 
thought  is  for  those  of  my  old  comrades  and  companions  in  arms  who  have 
fought  with  me  in  so  many  battles,  in  so  many  causes,  as  to  which,  at  any  rate, 
I  can  say  we  believed  them  to  be  just  and  true,  but  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 
When  I  first  came  to  Birmingham,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  town 
possessed  a  band  of  men  who  would  have  been,  I  think,  remarkable  in  any 
society — remarkable  for  their  attainments,  for  the  variety  of  their  intellectual 
gifts,  for  their  originality  and  personal  force,  and  who  were  united  chiefly  and 
mainly  by  their  love  of  this  town,  and  by  their  desire  to  make  it  great  and 
prosperous.  Our  ranks  have  been  thinned  by  death.  Still,  I  see  with  re- 
joicing many  veterans  of  that  old  time  who  joined  in  the  service  of  the  town, 
and  to  you  now,  with  whom  is  the  future,  I  say  that  to  this  older  generation 
you  owe  the  highest  ideals  of  the  town ;  you  owe  to  them  the  beginnings  of 
life,  the  initiative  of  institutions  which  we  are  still  working,  and  which  we 
hope  and  trust  will  have  equal  interest  for  those  who  come  after  us.  Already 
in  my  memory  the  town  is  transformed.  I  imagine  that  if  one  who  only  knew 
it  then  would  come  back  to  it  now,  he  would  think  he  was  met  in  an  altogether 
different  place.  It  has  been  changed  in  its  material  aspect,  in  its  intellectual 
and  material  development,  in  its  commercial  extension — in  everything  that 
goes  to  make  the  life  of  a  great  community — it  has  been  changed.  But  do 
not  think  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Our  motto  is  still 
*  Forward.'  There  can  be  no  finality  in  progress,  and  I  rejoice  that  amidst 
these  changes  the  great  characteristics  of  our  population  are  still  preserved ; 
that  public  spirit,  that  intense  local  patriotism,  that  strenuous  energy,  that 
independence  of  mind,  and  that  broad-minded  toleration  which  have  justified 
the  place  that  Birmingham  has  taken  among  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire. 
Those  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  Birmingham  as  a  city  great  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  Those  are  the  qualities  for  which  I  am  proud  of  Birmingham, 
proud  to  be  the  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  but  if  I  go  on  to  say  why  I  love  it, 
then  I  am  touched  with  more  than  a  personal  note.  How  should  I  do  other- 
wise than  love  it  ?  Here  is  my  home.  Here  is  my  family  life,  and  no  man 
owes  more  than  I  do  for  the  blessings  of  a  family  life.  Here  I  have  sorrowed, 
and  here  I  have  rejoiced,  and  through  good  and  evil,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  my  career,  the  sympathy  and  the  goodwill  of  the  people  of  Birmingham 
have  followed  it  and  bound  me  to  them  by  links  of  steel — by  the  great  share 
which  they  have  had  in  the  precious  memories  of  my  life.  And  now  that 
I  am  starting  on  a  new  experiment,  that  I  am  attempting  a  great  adventure  of 
which  I  know  as  well  as  any  one  that  there  are  connected  with  it  great  risks 
of  failure,  it  is  the  best  augury  for  my  success  that  you  have  given  me  a  proof 
of  your  continuous  kindness,  of  your  goodwill,  and  your  interest,  which  will 
follow  me  on  every  stage  of  that  arduous  work." 
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He  then  discussed  the  great  mission  of  conciliation  that  was  to 
be  the  task  of  the  future,  showing  how  there  were  two  things  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  before  us  ;  the  first  and  cardinal  principle 
being  that  we  should  deal  generously  and  wisely  by  those  who  had 
stood  with  us.  That,  before  all  things,  was  imperative.  We  must 
never  forget  the  sacrifices  that  they  have  made,  nor  lose  sight  of 
them,  nor  ignore  the  just  and  pardonable  claim  that  they  might 
advance.  When  we  had  done  that,  our  second  duty,  a  hardly  less 
important  one,  had  to  be  considered.  We  must  strive  our  utmost  to 
make  it  easy  for  those  who  were  recently  in  arms  against  us  to 
accept  the  situation,  do  our  best  to  reconcile  them  to  conditions 
under  which,  indeed,  they  will  have  lost  their  independence,  but 
under  which  they  will  have  preserved  their  personal  rights  and 
principles,  and  will,  in  due  course  of  time — time  which  they  have  it 
in  their  own  power  to  shorten — rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  self- 
government  and  popular  control  of  their  own  affairs  which  will  make 
them  the  citizens  of  a  united  Empire.  "  This  is  our  task,"  he  went 
on  ;  "  why  should  we  despair  of  it  ?  Have  we  not  much  in  our  past 
to  justify  optimism  in  such  a  case  ?  Why,  in  our  own  history  there 
were  times  when  Royalists  and  Puritans,  or  Jacobites  and  Hano- 
verians, even  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen,  were  separated  much 
more  widely  than  are  British  and  Boers  to-day ;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  America,  the  terrible  wounds  that  were  left 
by  the  greatest  of  civil  wars  have  been  healed  over,  and  now  we 
have,  in  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  numerous  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  an  absolutely  united  nation.  In  our  own  Colonies 
have  we  not  had  an  equal  difficulty  to  deal  with  ?  Do  we  not  now 
see  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Montcalm  against 
Wolfe  in  Canada,  do  we  not  see  their  descendants  now  sending  to 
be  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  one  of  themselves,  a  man  uni- 
versally respected  and  popular  with  both  races  ?  I  hold  that  these 
are  examples  which  show  us  that  if  the  task  is  difficult,  it  is  not 
impossible ;  and  if  it  is  not  impossible,  Englishmen,  Britons  will 
accomplish  it. 

"  The  burden  of  this  task  has  fallen,  and  will  continue  to  fall, 
mainly,  on  the  shoulders  of  Lord  Milner.  It  is  to  his  policy  of  firm- 
ness and  moderation  combined  that  we  look  for  a  successful  result. 
We  have  placed  upon  him  a  great  responsibility.  We  have  given 
him  our  full  confidence,  and  if  I  now  go  out  to  South  Africa  with 
his  cordial  approval,  one  of  my  chief  objects  is  that  I  may  be  better 
able  when  I  return  to  support  his  policy  when  I  have  gained  of  it  a 
wider  knowledge  and  a  clearer  understanding.  I  shall  see  on  the 
spot  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  been  confronted.  I  shall 
gain  a  better  conception  of  the  colossal  task  that  he  has  undertaken, 
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and  I  believe  that  in  this  way,  and  by  that  frank  interchange  which 
will  take  place  of  views  and  opinions,  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  a 
harmonious  co-operation  between  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, which  is  an  essential  condition  of  success  in  every  case  of 
Colonial  administration.  But  I  do  not  go  to  South  Africa  to  see 
Lord  Milner  only.  I  go  to  see  every  representative  of  every  class 
and  race  and  section  who  may  desire  to  see  me.  My  ears  will  be 
open  to  all  that  they  have  to  say  to  me,  my  eyes  to  all  that  they  will 
show  me ;  and  in  this  way  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though  my 
stay  must  necessarily  be  short,  I  shall  learn  more  in  a  few  days  of 
this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  country  than  I 
could  possibly  gain  by  months  of  study  of  Blue-books  and  official 
despatches.  Going,  as  I  do,  in  this  spirit  and  with  these  intentions, 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  shall  be  met  half-way.  I  am  assured 
beforehand  of  a  kindly  reception  from  the  British  population,  and  I 
hope  I  may  in  some  measure  gain  the  confidence  of  our  new  Boer 
subjects. 

"It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  that  is  not  the  case,  and  my  hope,  I 
think,  is  justified  by  the  attitude  of  those  who  even  so  recently  sur- 
rendered, and  which  I  think  is  more  satisfactory  than  perhaps  even 
an  optimist  like  myself  could  previously  have  hoped  for.  Their 
attitude  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  General 
Viljoen,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  but  who,  a  few  days  after  the 
surrender  was  made  known,  in  addressing  a  camp  of  burghers, 
declared  to  them  that  in  his  belief  it  was  better  after  a  fair  beating 
to  give  a  whole  hand  to  your  opponents  rather  than  half  a  hand. 
If,  as  I  believe,  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  those  who  so 
bravely  were  fighting  against  us  a  few  months  ago — if  that  is  their 
feeling,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  reciprocated  by  every  Briton,  and 
in  that  case  I  predict  for  South  Africa  a  prosperity  and  a  content- 
ment which  will  make  it  absolutely  unexampled  among  the  countries 
of  the  world." 

The  feast  ended  brilliantly.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  with  his 
partner,  finally  drove  along  through  the  flaring  torch-lit  roads 
followed  by  a  motley  throng  of  excited,  joyous  citizens,  all  of 
them  aglow — veritably  swelling  with  exultation  and  wonder ; — 
wonder  warmed  with  an  affectionate,  almost  proprietary  regard. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State — True !  But  before  all — above  all,  he 
was  "  Our  Joe,"  and  "  Our  Joe  "  he  would  remain  to  the  very  end 
of  the  chapter ! 

The  students  from  the  University — the  University  for  which  he 
had  done  so  much — clamoured  for  the  honour  of  replacing  the  horses 
and  dragging  their  hero  to  Highbury ;  but  discretion — in  view  of  the 
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mighty  concourse  that  blocked  the  thoroughfares— discretion  prompted 
the  refusal  of  the  gracious  service,  and  young  Learning  was  forced  to 
content  itself  with  accentuating  the  applause  that  rang  loud  and  long 
as  lungs  would  permit.  It  was  a  tremendous,  a  marvellous  ovation. 
Often  before  had  the  statesman  been  the  subject  of  demonstrations. 
In  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  in  England,  or  later  on  in  London, 
had  multitudes  assembled  to  honour  him,  but  not  one  of  these  fore- 
gone demonstrations  was  exactly  parallel  to  that  which  took  place 
on  this  great  November  night. 

Birmingham  now  represented  the  heart  of  the  British  universe, 
and  that  heart,  big  with  enthusiasm,  throbbed  with  pride  in  him — 
pride  in  his  marvellous  patience,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
intense  sincerity,  his  dauntless  courage,  his  wide  capacity,  his  un- 
quenchable British  spirit,  and,  as  it  bade  him  God-speed  on  his  great 
mission,  it  determined  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
quality  of  its  vast  appreciation !  It  cheered  and  cheered  till  the 
echoes  of  Edgbaston — vibrant  with  the  memories  of  fifty  years — 
thundered  back  again. 

And  so,  amid  the  glorious  tumult  of  lusty  sound,  the  flashing  of 
a  thousand  fires,  the  cavalcade  made  its  way  homewards. 

The  great  farewell  was  spoken.  The  great  peace-making  was 
to  begin. 

And  on  the  25th  the  vessel,  auspiciously  named  Good  Hope,  bore 
him  towards  South  Africa. 
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CONVENTION    OF    1881 

CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
TRANSVAAL  TERRITORY 

PREAMBLE.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Transvaal 
territory,  duly  appointed  as  such  by  a  Commission  passed  under  the  Royal  Sign 
Manual  and  Signet,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  April  1881,  do  hereby  undertake  and 
guarantee  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  that,  from  and  after  the  8th  day  of  August  1881, 
complete  self-government,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  will  be  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  territory,  upon  the 
following  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  following  reservations  and  limita- 
tions : — 

ARTICLE  i.  The  said  territory,  to  be  herein-after  called  the  Transvaal  State,  will 
embrace  the  land  lying  between  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  [Here  follow  three 
pages  in  print  defining  boundaries]. 

ARTICLE  2.  Her  Majesty  reserves  to  herself,  her  heirs  and  successors,  (a)  the 
right  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a  British  Resident  in  and  for  the  said  State,  with 
such  duties  and  functions  as  are  herein-after  defined ;  (b)  the  right  to  move  troops 
through  the  said  State  in  time  of  war,  or  in  case  of  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
war  between  the  Suzerain  Power  and  any  Foreign  State  or  Native  tribe  in  South 
Africa ;  and  (c)  the  control  of  the  external  relations  of  the  said  State,  including  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  and  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Foreign  Powers, 
such  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  through  her  Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  abroad. 

ARTICLE  3.  Until  altered  by  the  Volksraad,  or  other  competent  authority,  all 
laws,  whether  passed  before  or  after  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  territory  to  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  shall,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  be  and  remain  in  force  in  the  said  State  in  so  far 
as  they  shall  be  applicable  thereto,  provided  that  no  future  enactment  especially 
affecting  the  interests  of  natives  shall  have  any  force  or  effect  in  the  said  State,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  first  had  and  obtained  and 
signified  to  the  Government  of  the  said  State  through  the  British  Resident,  provided 
further  that  in  no  case  will  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  any  laws  enacted  since  the 
annexation  have  a  retrospective  effect,  so  as  to  invalidate  any  acts  done  or  liabilities 
incurred  by  virtue  of  such  laws. 

ARTICLE  4.  On  the  8th  of  August  1881,  the  Government  of  the  said  State,  to- 
gether with  all  rights  and  obligations  thereto  appertaining,  and  all  State  property  taken 
over  at  the  time  of  annexation,  save  and  except  munitions  of  war,  will  be  handed  over 
to  Messrs.  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger,  Martinus  Wessel  Pretorius,  and  Petrus 
Jacobus  Joubert,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  who  will  forthwith  cause  a 
Volksraad  to  be  elected  and  convened,  and  the  Volksraad,  thus  elected  and  convened, 
will  decide  as  to  the  further  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  said  State. 

ARTICLE  5.  All  sentences  passed  upon  persons  who  may  be  convicted  of  offences 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare  committed  during  the  recent  hostilities  will 
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be  duly  carried  out,  and  no  alteration  or  mitigation  of  such  sentences  will  be  made  or 
allowed  by  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  without  her  Majesty's  consent 
conveyed  through  the  British  Resident.  In  case  there  shall  be  any  prisoners  in  any 
of  the  gaols  of  the  Transvaal  State  whose  respective  sentences  of  imprisonment  have 
been  remitted  in  part  by  her  Majesty's  Administrator  or  other  officer  administering 
the  Government,  such  remission  will  be  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  the  future 
Government  of  the  said  State. 

ARTICLE  6.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  make  due  compensation  for  all  losses 
cr  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  such  acts  as  are  in  the  8th  Article  herein-after 
specified,  which  may  have  been  committed  by  her  Majesty's  forces  during  the  recent 
hostilities,  except  for  such  losses  or  damage  as  may  already  have  been  compensated 
for,  and  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  make  due  compensation  for  all 
losses  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  such  acts  as  are  in  the  8th  Article  herein-after 
specified  which  may  have  been  committed  by  the  people  who  were  in  arms  against 
her  Majesty  during  the  recent  hostilities,  except  for  such  losses  or  damages  as  may 
already  have  been  compensated  for. 

ARTICLE  7.  The  decision  of  all  claims  for  compensation,  as  in  the  last  preceding 
Article  mentioned,  will  be  referred  to  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  Honourable 
George  Hudson,  the  Honourable  Jacobus  Petrus  de  Wet,  and  the  Honourable  John 
Gilbert  Kotze.  In  case  one  or  more  of  such  Sub-Commissioners  shall  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  act  the  remaining  Sub-Commissioner  or  Sub-Commissioners  will,  after 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State,  submit  for  the  approval  of 
her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  the  names  of  one  or  more  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  them  to  fill  the  place  or  places  thus  vacated.  The  decision  of  the  said  Sub-Corn* 
missioners,  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  will  be  final.  The  said  Sub-Commissioners  will 
enter  upon  and  perform  their  duties  with  all  convenient  speed.  They  will,  before 
taking  evidence  or  ordering  evidence  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  claim,  decide 
whether  such  claim  can  be  entertained  at  all  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  next 
succeeding  Article.  In  regard  to  claims  which  can  be  so  entertained,  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners will,  in  the  first  instance,  afford  every  facility  for  an  amicable  arrangement 
as  to  the  amount  payable  in  respect  of  any  claim,  and  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  an  immediate  amicable  arrangement  can  be 
arrived  at  will  they  take  evidence  or  order  evidence  to  be  taken.  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  evidence  and  reporting  thereon,  the  Sub-Commissioners  may  appoint  Deputies, 
who  will,  without  delay,  submit  records  of  the  evidence  and  their  reports  to  the  Sub- 
Commissioners.  The  Sub-Commissioners  will  arrange  their  sittings  and  the  sittings 
of  their  Deputies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  earliest  convenience  to  the  parties 
concerned  and  their  witnesses.  In  no  case  will  costs  be  allowed  to  either  side,  other 
than  the  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  certified  by 
the  Sub-Commissioners  to  have  been  necessary.  Interest  will  not  run  on  the  amount 
of  any  claim,  except  as  is  herein-after  provided  for.  The  said  Sub-Commissioners 
will  forthwith,  after  deciding  upon  any  claim,  announce  their  decision  to  the  Govern- 
ment against  which  the  award  is  made  and  to  the  claimant.  The  amount  of  remu- 
neration payable  to  the  Sub-Commissioners  and  their  Deputies  will  be  determined  by 
the  High  Commissioners.  After  all  the  claims  have  been  decided  upon,  the  British 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  pay  proportionate  shares 
of  the  said  remuneration  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  and  their 
Deputies,  according  to  the  amount  awarded  against  them  respectively. 

ARTICLE  8.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  claims  to  be  accepted  from  those 
to  be  rejected,  the  Sub-Commissioners  will  be  guided  by  the  following  rules,  viz. : 
Compensation  will  be  allowed  for  losses  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the  follow- 
ing acts  committed  during  the  recent  hostilities,  viz.,  (a)  commandeering,  seizure, 
confiscation,  or  destruction  of  property,  or  damage  done  to  property;  (£)  violence 
done  or  threats  used  by  persons  in  arms.  In  regard  to  acts  under  (a),  compensation 
will  be  allowed  for  direct  losses  only.  In  regard  to  acts  falling  under  (£),  compensa- 
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tion  will  be  allowed  for  actual  losses  of  property,  or  actual  injury  to  the  same  proved 
to  have  been  caused  by  its  enforced  abandonment.  No  claims  for  indirect  losses, 
except  such  as  are  in  this  Article  specially  provided  for,  will  be  entertained.  No  claims 
which  have  been  handed  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  after  the  ist 
day  of  July  1881  will  be  entertained,  unless  the  Sub-Commissioners  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  delay  was  reasonable.  When  claims  for  loss  of  property  are  considered,  the 
Sub-Commissioners  will  require  distinct  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  property,  and 
that  it  neither  has  reverted  nor  will  revert  to  the  claimant. 

ARTICLE  9.  The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  pay  and  satisfy  the 
amount  of  every  claim  awarded  against  it  within  one  month  after  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners shall  have  notified  their  decision  to  the  said  Government,  and  in  default 
of  such  payment  the  said  Government  will  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  the  date  of  such  default ;  but  her  Majesty's  Government  may  at  any  time 
before  such  payment  pay  the  amount,  with  interest,  if  any,  to  the  claimant  in  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claim,  and  may  add  the  sum  thus  paid  to  any  debt  which  may  be  due  by 
the  Transvaal  State  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  as  herein-after  provided  for. 

ARTICLE  10.  The  Transvaal  State  will  be  liable  for  the  balance  of  the  debts  for 
which  the  South  African  Republic  was  liable  at  the  date  of  annexation,  to  wit,  the 
sum  of  ^£48,000  in  respect  of  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank  Loan,  and  ^£85,667  in 
respect  to  the  Railway  Loan,  together  with  the  amount  due  on  8th  August  1881  on 
account  of  the  Orphan  Chamber  Debt,  which  now  stands  at  ^22,200,  which  debts 
will  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  State.  The  Transvaal  State  will,  more- 
over, be  liable  for  the  lawful  expenditure  lawfully  incurred  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Province  since  the  annexation,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  ^265,000,  which  debt, 
together  with  such  debts  as  may  be  incurred  by  virtue  of  the  9th  Article,  will  be 
second  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  n.  The  debts  due  as  aforesaid  by  the  Transvaal  State  to  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  any  por- 
tion of  such  debt  as  may  remain  unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the 
8th  August  1 88 1  shall  be  repayable  by  a  payment  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  six 
pounds  and  ninepence  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  extinguish  the  debt  in  twenty- 
five  years.  The  said  payment  of  six  pounds  and  ninepence  per  ^100  shall  be  payable 
half  yearly  in  British  currency  on  the  8th  February  and  8th  August  in  each  year. 
Provided  always  that  the  Transvaal  State  shall  pay  in  reduction  of  the  said  debt  the 
sum  of  ;£ioo,ooo  within  twelve  months  of  the  8th  August  1881,  and  shall  be  at 
liberty  at  the  close  of  any  half  year  to  pay  off  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  out- 
standing debt. 

ARTICLE  12.  All  persons  holding  property  in  the  said  State  on  the  8th  day  of 
August  1 88 1  will  continue  after  the  said  date  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  property  which 
they  have  enjoyed  since  the  annexation.  No  person  who  has  remained  loyal  to  her 
Majesty  during  the  recent  hostilities  shall  suffer  any  molestation  by  reason  of  his 
loyalty,  or  be  liable  to  any  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action  for  any  part  taken  in 
connection  with  such  hostilities,  and  all  such  persons  will  have  full  liberty  to  reside  in 
the  country,  with  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights,  and  protection  for  their  persons  and 
property. 

ARTICLE  13.  Natives  will  be  allowed  to  acquire  land,  but  the  grant  or  transfer  of 
such  land  will,  in  every  case,  be  made  to  and  registered  in  the  name  of  the  Native 
Location  Commission,  herein-after  mentioned,  in  trust  for  such  natives. 

ARTICLE  14.  Natives  will  be  allowed  to  move  as  freely  within  the  country  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  public  order,  and  to  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  employment  elsewhere  or  for  other  lawful  purposes,  subject  always  to  the  pass 
laws  of  the  said  State,  as  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province,  or  as  may 
hereafter  be  enacted  under  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  Article  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  15.  There  will  continue  to  be  complete  freedom  of  religion  and  protec- 
tion from  molestation  for  all  denominations,  provided  the  same  be  not  inconsistent 
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with  morality  and  good  order,  and  no  disability  shall  attach  to  any  person  in  regard  to 
rights  of  property  by  reason  of  the  religious  opinions  which  he  holds. 

ARTICLE  16.  The  provisions  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Sand  River  Convention 
are  hereby  re-affirmed,  and  no  slavery  or  apprenticeship  partaking  of  slavery  will  be 
tolerated  by  the  Government  of  the  said  State. 

ARTICLE  17.  The  British  Resident  will  receive  from  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  State  such  assistance  and  support  as  can  by  law  be  given  to  him  for  the  due 
discharge  of  his  functions,  he  will  also  receive  every  assistance  for  the  proper  care  and 
preservation  of  the  graves  of  such  of  her  Majesty's  forces  as  have  died  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  if  need  be  for  the  expropriation  of  land  for  the  purpose. 

ARTICLE  18.  The  following  will  be  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  British 
Resident : — Sub-section  i.  He  will  perform  duties  and  functions  analogous  to  those 
discharged  by  a  Charg£  d' Affaires  and  Consul-General. 

Sub-section  2.  In  regard  to  natives  within  the  Transvaal  State  he  will  (a)  report 
to  the  High  Commissioner,  as  representative  of  the  Suzerain,  as  to  the  working  and 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention ;  (&}  report  to  the  Transvaal  autho- 
rities any  cases  of  ill-treatment  of  natives  or  attempts  to  incite  natives  to  rebellion  that 
may  come  to  his  knowledge ;  (c)  use  his  influence  with  the  natives  in  favour  of  law 
and  order ;  and  (d)  generally  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  by  this  Convention 
entrusted  to  him,  and  take  such  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property  of 
natives  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Sub-section  3.  In  regard  to  natives  not  residing  in  the  Transvaal  (a)  he  will 
report  to  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Transvaal  Government  any  encroachments 
reported  to  him  as  having  been  made  by  Transvaal  residents  upon  the  land  of  such 
natives,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Transvaal  Government  and  the 
British  Resident  as  to  whether  an  encroachment  has  been  made,  the  decision  of  the 
Suzerain  will  be  final ;  (b)  the  British  Resident  will  be  the  medium  of  communication 
with  native  chiefs  outside  the  Transvaal,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  as  representing  the  Suzerain,  he  will  control  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
with  them ;  and  (c)  he  will  arbitrate  upon  every  dispute  between  Transvaal  residents 
and  natives  outside  the  Transvaal  (as  to  acts  committed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Transvaal)  which  may  be  referred  to  him  by  the  parties  interested. 

Sub-section  4.  In  regard  to  communications  with  foreign  powers,  the  Transvaal 
Government  will  correspond  with  her  Majesty's  Government  through  the  British 
Resident  and  the  High  Commissioner. 

ARTICLE  19.  The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  will  strictly  adhere  to  the 
boundaries  defined  in  the  ist  Article  of  this  Convention,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to 
prevent  any  of  its  inhabitants  from  making  any  encroachment  upon  lands  beyond  the 
said  State.  The  Royal  Commission  will  forthwith  appoint  a  person  who  will  beacon 
off  the  boundary  line  between  Ramatlabama  and  the  point  where  such  line  first 
touches  Griqualand  West  boundary,  midway  between  the  Vaal  and  Hart  Rivers ;  the 
person  so  appointed  will  be  instructed  to  make  an  arrangement  between  the  owners  of 
the  farms  Grootfontein  and  Valleifontein  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Barolong  autho- 
rities on  the  other,  by  which  a  fair  share  of  the  water  supply  of  the  said  farms  shall  be 
allowed  to  flow  undisturbed  to  the  said  Barolongs. 

ARTICLE  20.  All  grants  or  titles  issued  at  any  time  by  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  respect  of  land  outside  the  boundary  of  Transvaal  State,  as  defined,  Article  i,  shall 
be  considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  any  such  grant  or  title 
relates  to  land  that  falls  within  the  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  State,  and  all  persons 
holding  any  such  grant  so  considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect  will  receive  from  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  State  such  compensation  either  in  land  or  in  money  as 
the  Volksraad  shall  determine.  In  all  cases  in  which  any  native  chiefs  or  other 
authorities  outside  the  said  boundaries  have  received  any  adequate  consideration  from 
the  Government  of  the  former  South  African  Republic  for  land  excluded  from  the 
Transvaal  by  the  ist  Article  of  this  Convention,  or  where  permanent  improvements 
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have  been  made  on  the  land,  the  British  Resident  will,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  use  his  influence  to  recover  from  the  native  authorities  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  land  thus  excluded,  and  of  the  permanent  improvement 
thereon. 

ARTICLE  21.  Forthwith,  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  Convention,  a  Native  Loca- 
tion Commission  will  be  constituted,  consisting  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the 
Vice-President  of  the  State,  or  some  one  deputed  by  him,  the  Resident,  or  some  one 
deputed  by  him,  and  a  third  person  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  President  or  the  Vice- 
President,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Resident,  and  such  Commission  will  be  a 
standing  body  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  herein-after  mentioned. 

ARTICLE  22.  The  Native  Location  Commission  will  reserve  to  the  native  tribes 
of  the  State  such  locations  as  they  may  be  fairly  and  equitably  entitled  to,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  actual  occupation  of  such  tribes.  The  Native  Location  Commission 
will  clearly  define  the  boundaries  of  such  locations,  and  for  that  purpose  will,  in  every 
instance,  first  of  all  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  such  land.  In 
case  land  already  granted  in  individual  titles  shall  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  any 
location,  the  owners  will  receive  such  compensation  either  in  other  land  or  in  money 
as  the  Volksraad  shall  determine.  After  the  boundaries  of  any  location  have  been 
fixed,  no  fresh  grant  of  land  within  such  location  will  be  made,  nor  will  the  boundaries 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Location  Commission.  No  fresh  grants  of  land 
will  be  made  in  the  districts  of  Waterbergh,  Zoutspansberg,  and  Lydenburg  until  the 
locations  in  the  said  districts  respectively  shall  have  been  denned  by  the  said  Commission. 

ARTICLE  23.  If  not  released  before  the  taking  effect  of  this  Convention,  Sikukuni, 
and  those  of  his  followers  who  have  been  imprisoned  with  him,  will  be  forthwith 
released,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  location  will  be  defined  by  the  Native  Location 
Commission  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  last  preceding  Article. 

ARTICLE  24.  The  independence  of  the  Swazies  within  the  boundary  line  of 
Swaziland,  as  indicated  in  the  ist  Article  of  this  Convention,  will  be  fully  recognised. 

ARTICLE  25.  No  other  or  higher  duties  will  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into 
the  Transvaal  State  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  her  Majesty,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are  or  may  be  payable 
on  the  like  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country,  nor  will  any 
prohibition  be  maintained  or  imposed  on  the  importation  of  any  article  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  her  Majesty,  which  shall  not 
equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like  articles  being  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  any  other  country. 

ARTICLE  26.  All  persons  other  than  natives  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  Transvaal  State  (a)  will  have  full  liberty  with  their  families  to  enter,  travel,  or 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  Transvaal  State ;  (b)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  or  possess 
houses,  manufactures,  warehouses,  shops,  and  premises ;  (c)  they  may  carry  on  their 
commerce  either  in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  employ ;  (d) 
they  will  not  be  subject  in  respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  or  in  respect  of  their 
commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  other  than  those  which 
are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  Transvaal  citizens. 

ARTICLE  27.  All  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  shall  have  free  access  to  the  Courts 
of  Justice  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  their  rights. 

ARTICLE  28.  All  persons  other  than  natives  who  established  their  domicile  in  the 
Transvaal  between  the  i2th  day  of  April  1877  and  the  date  when  this  Convention 
comes  into  effect,  and  who  shall  within  twelve  months  after  such  last-mentioned  date 
have  their  names  registered  by  the  British  Resident,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  com- 
pulsory military  service  whatever.  The  Resident  shall  notify  such  registration  to  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  State. 

ARTICLE  29.  Provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  a  separate  instrument  for  the 
mutual  extradition  of  criminals,  and  also  for  the  surrender  of  deserters  from  her 
.Majesty's  forces. 
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ARTICLE  30.  All  debts  contracted  since  the  annexation  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  currency  in  which  they  may  have  been  contracted ;  all  uncancelled  postage  and 
other  revenue  stamps  issued  by  the  Government  since  the  annexation  will  remain 
valid,  and  will  be  accepted  at  their  present  value  by  the  future  Government  of  the 
State ;  all  licences  duly  issued  since  the  annexation  will  remain  in  force  during  the 
period  for  which  they  may  have  been  issued. 

ARTICLE  31.  No  grants  of  land  which  may  have  been  made,  and  no  transfer  of 
mortgage  which  may  have  been  passed  since  the  annexation,  will  be  invalidated  by 
reason  merely  of  their  having  been  made  or  passed  since  that  date.  All  transfers  to 
the  British  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  trust  for  natives  will  remain  in  force,  the 
Native  Location  Commission  taking  the  place  of  such  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. 

ARTICLE  32.  This  Convention  will  be  ratified  by  a  newly-elected  Volksraad 
within  the  period  of  three  months  after  its  execution,  and  in  default  of  such  ratifica- 
tion this  Convention  shall  be  null  and  void. 

ARTICLE  33.  Forthwith,  after  the  ratification  of  this  Convention,  as  in  the  last 
preceding  Article  mentioned,  all  British  troops  in  Transvaal  territory  will  leave  the 
same,  and  the  mutual  delivery  of  munitions  of  war  will  be  carried  out.  Articles  end 
Here  will  follow  signatures  of  Royal  Commissioners,  then  the  following  to  precede 
signatures  of  triumvirate. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger,  Martinus  Wessel  Pre- 
torius,  and  Petrus  Jacobus  Joubert,  as  representatives  of  the  Transvaal  Burghers,  do 
hereby  agree  to  all  the  above  conditions,  reservations,  and  limitations  under  which 
self-government  has  been  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  territory,  subject 
to  the  suzerainty  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  we  agree  to  accept  th& 
Government  of  the  said  territory,  with  all  rights  and  obligations  thereto  appertaining, 
on  the  8th  day  of  August ;  and  we  promise  and  undertake  that  this  Convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  a  newly-elected  Volksraad  of  the  Transvaal  State  within  three  months 
from  this  date. 
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CONVENTION   OF    1884 

A  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  AND 
THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  State,  through  its  Delegates,  consisting 
of  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger,  President  of  the  said  State,  Stephanus  Jacobus 
Du  Toit,  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  Nicholas  Jacobus  Smit,  a  member  of  the 
Volksraad,  have  represented  that  the  Convention  signed  at  Pretoria  on  the  3rd  day  of 
August  1 88 1,  and  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  of  the  said  State  on  the  25th  October 
1 88 1,  contains  certain  provisions  which  are  inconvenient,  and  imposes  burdens  and 
obligations  from  which  the  said  State  is  desirous  to  be  relieved,  and  that  the  south- 
western boundaries  fixed  by  the  said  Convention  should  be  amended,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  said  State,  and  of  the  countries  adjacent 
thereto;  and  whereas  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  has  been  pleased  to  take  the  said  representations  into  considera- 
tion :  Now,  therefore,  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared, that  the  following  articles  of  a  new  Convention,  signed  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty 
by  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Distinguished 
Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  hehalf  of  the  Transvaal  State  (which  shall  herein-after  be  called 
the  South  African  Republic)  by  the  above-named  Delegates,  Stephanus  Johannes 
Paulus  Kruger,  Stephanus  Jacobus  Du  Toit,  and  Nicholas  Jacobus  Smit,  shall,  when 
ratified  by  the  Volksraad  of  the  South  African  Republic,  be  substituted  for  the  articles 
embodied  in  the  Convention  of  3rd  August  1881 ;  which  latter,  pending  such  ratifica- 
tion, shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 


ARTICLES. 

ARTICLE  i.  The  Territory  of  the  Souih  African  Republic  will  embrace  the  land 
lying  between  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  (Here  follows  a  long  description  of 
boundaries). 

ARTICLE  2.  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  will  strictly  adhere 
to  the  boundaries  defined  in  the  ist  Article  of  this  Convention,  and  will  do  its  utmost 
to  prevent  any  of  its  inhabitants  from  making  any  encroachments  upon  lands  beyond 
the  said  boundaries.  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  will  appoint 
Commissioners  upon  the  eastern  and  western  borders  whose  duty  it  will  be  strictly  to 
guard  against  irregularities  and  all  trespassing  over  the  boundaries.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will,  if  necessary,  appoint  Commissioners  in  the  native  territories  outside 
the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  maintain  order  and 
prevent  encroachments. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
will  each  appoint  a  person  to  proceed  together  to  beacon  off  the  amended  south-west 
boundary  as  described  in  Article  i  of  this  Convention;  and  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  shall  be  requested  to  appoint  a  referee  to  whom  the  said  persons 
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shall  refer  any  questions  on  which  they  may  disagree  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
the  said  Article,  and  the  decision  of  such  referee  thereon  shall  be  final.  The  arrange- 
ment already  made,  under  the  terms  of  Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  of 
the  3rd  August  1881,  between  the  owners  of  the  farms  Grootfontein  and  Valleifontein 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Barolong  authorities  on  the  other,  by  which  a  fair  share  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  said  farms  shall  be  allowed  to  flow  undisturbed  to  the  said 
Barolongs,  shall  continue  in  force. 

ARTICLE  3.  If  a  British  officer  is  appointed  to  reside  at  Pretoria  or  elsewhere 
within  the  South  African  Republic  to  discharge  functions  analogous  to  those  of  a 
Consular  officer  he  will  receive  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Republic. 

ARTICLE  4.  The  South  African  Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engagement 
with  any  State  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe 
to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  Republic,  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

Such  approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  granted  if  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment shall  not,  within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  of  such  treaty  (which  shall  be 
delivered  to  them  immediately  upon  its  completion),  have  notified  that  the  conclusion 
of  such  treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
possessions  in  South  Africa. 

ARTICLE  5.  The  South  African  Republic  will  be  liable  for  any  balance  which 
may  still  remain  due  of  the  debts  for  which  it  was  liable  at  the  date  of  Annexation,  to 
wit,  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank  Loan,  the  Railway  Loan,  and  the  Orphan  Chamber 
Debt,  which  debts  will  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Republic.  The 
South  African  Republic  will  moreover  be  liable  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for 
^£250,000,  which  will  be  a  second  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Republic. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  debt  due  as  aforesaid  by  the  South  African  Republic  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  from 
the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Convention,  and  shall  be  repayable  by  a  payment 
for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  six  pounds  and  ninepence  per  ^100  per  annum, 
which  will  extinguish  the  debt  in  twenty-five  years.  The  said  payment  of  six  pounds 
and  ninepence  per  £100  shall  be  payable  half-yearly,  in  British  currency,  at  the  close 
of  each  half  year  from  the  date  of  such  ratification :  Provided  always  that  the  South 
African  Republic  shall  be  at  liberty  at  the  close  of  any  half  year  to  pay  off  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  the  outstanding  debt. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  debt  as  standing  under  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria  shall  as  heretofore  be  paid  to  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  7.  All  persons  who  held  property  in  the  Transvaal  on  the  8th  day  of 
August  1881,  and  still  hold  the  same,  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  property 
which  they  have  enjoyed  since  the  1 2th  April  1877.  No  person  who  has  remained 
loyal  to  her  Majesty  during  the  late  hostilities  shall  suffer  any  molestation  by  reason 
of  his  loyalty ;  or  be  liable  to  any  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action  for  any  part 
taken  in  connection  with  such  hostilities ;  and  all  such  persons  will  have  full  liberty  to 
reside  in  the  country,  with  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights,  and  protection  for  their  persons 
and  property. 

ARTICLE  8.  The  South  African  Republic  renews  the  declaration  made  in  the 
Sand  River  Convention,  and  in  the  Convention  of  Pretoria,  that  no  slavery  or 
apprenticeship  partaking  of  slavery  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Government  of  the  said 
Republic. 

ARTICLE  9.  There  will  continue  to  be  complete  freedom  of  religion  and  protec- 
tion from  molestation  for  all  denominations,  provided  the  same  be  not  inconsistent 
with  morality  and  good  order;  and  no  disability  shall  attach  to  any  person  in  regard 
to  rights  of  property  by  reason  of  the  religious  opinions  which  he  holds. 

ARTICLE  10.  The  British  Officer  appointed  to  reside  in  the  South  African  Re- 
public will  receive  every  assistance  from  the  Government  of  the  said  Republic  in 
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making  due  provision  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  graves  of  such  of  her 
Majesty's  forces  as  have  died  in  the  Transvaal ;  and  if  need  be,  for  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  the  purpose. 

ARTICLE  u.  All  grants  or  titles  issued  at  any  time  by  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  respect  of  land  outside  the  boundary  of  the  South  African  Republic,  as  defined  in 
Article  i,  shall  be  considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  any  such 
grant  or  title  relates  to  land  that  falls  within  the  boundary  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public ;  and  all  persons  holding  any  such  grant  so  considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect 
will  receive  from  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  such  compensation, 
either  in  land  or  in  money,  as  the  Volksraad  shall  determine.  In  all  cases  in  which 
any  Native  Chiefs  or  other  authorities  outside  the  said  boundaries  have  received  any 
adequate  consideration  from  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  for  land 
excluded  from  the  Transvaal  by  the  ist  Article  of  this  Convention,  or  where  per- 
manent improvements  have  been  made  on  the  land,  the  High  Commissioner  will 
recover  from  the  native  authorities  fair  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  land  thus 
excluded,  or  of  the  permanent  improvements  thereon. 

ARTICLE  12.  The  independence  of  the  Swazis,  within  the  boundary  line  of  Swazi- 
land, as  indicated  in  the  ist  Article  of  this  Convention,  will  be  fully  recognised. 

ARTICLE  13.  Except  in  pursuance  of  any  treaty  or  engagement  made  as  provided 
in  Article  4  of  this  Convention,  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  the  South  African  Republic  of  any  article  coming  from  any  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions  than  are  or  may  be  imposed  on  the  like  article  coming  from 
any  other  place  or  country ;  nor  will  any  prohibition  be  maintained  or  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  the  South  African  Republic  of  any  article  coming  from  any  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  like  article  coming  from 
any  other  place  or  country.  And  in  like  manner  the  same  treatment  shall  be  given  to 
any  article  coming  to  Great  Britain  from  the  South  African  Republic  as  to  the  like 
article  coming  from  any  other  place  or  country. 

These  provisions  do  not  preclude  the  consideration  of  special  arrangements  as  to 
import  duties  and  commercial  relations  between  the  South  African  Republic  and  any 
of  her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions. 

ARTICLE  14.  All  persons,  other  than  natives,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  South  African  Republic  (a)  will  have  full  liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter, 
travel,  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  South  African  Republic ;  (&)  they  will  be  entitled 
to  hire  or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops,  and  premises ;  (c)  they 
may  carry  on  their  commerce  either  in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may  think 
fit  to  employ ;  (d)  they  will  not  be  subject,  in  respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  or 
in  respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  other 
than  those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  said  Republic. 

ARTICLE  15.  All  persons,  other  than  natives,  who  established  their  domicile  in 
the  Transvaal  between  the  i2th  day  of  April  1877  and  the  8th  of  August  1881,  and 
who  within  twelve  months  after  such  last-mentioned  date  have  had  their  names 
registered  by  the  British  Resident,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  compulsory  military 
service  whatever. 

ARTICLE  16.  Provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  a  separate  instrument  for  the 
mutual  extradition  of  criminals,  and  also  for  the  surrender  of  deserters  from  her 
Majesty's  forces. 

ARTICLE  17.  All  debts  contracted  between  the  i2th  April  1887  and  the  8th 
August  1 88 1  will  be  payable  in  the  same  currency  in  which  they  may  have  been 
contracted 

ARTICLE  18.  No  grants  of  land  which  may  have  been  made,  and  no  transfers  or 
mortgages  which  may  have  been  passed  between  the  i2th  April  1877  and  the  8th 
August  1 88 1,  will  be  invalidated  by  reason  merely  of  their  having  been  made  or 
passed  between  such  dates. 

All  transfers  to  the  British  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  trust  for  natives  will 
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remain  in  force,  an  officer  of  the  South  African  Republic  taking  the  place  of  such 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. 

ARTICLE  19.  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  will  engage  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  the  assurances  given,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  to  the  natives  at  the  Pretoria  Pitso  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Triumvirate  and  with  their  entire  assent,  (i)  as  to  the  freedom  of  the 
natives  to  buy  or  otherwise  acquire  land  under  certain  conditions,  (2)  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  mark  out  native  locations,  (3)  as  to  the  access  of  the 
natives  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  (4)  as  to  their  being  allowed  to  move  freely  within 
the  country,  or  to  leave  it  for  any  legal  purpose,  under  a  pass  system. 

ARTICLE  20.  This  Convention  will  be  ratified  by  a  Volksraad  of  the  South 
African  Republic  within  the  period  of  six  months  after  its  execution,  and  in  default  of 
such  ratification  this  Convention  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Signed  in  duplicate  in  London  this  2;th  day  of  February  1884. 

(Signed)  HERCULES  ROBINSON. 

„  S.  J.  P.  KRUGER. 

„  S.  J.  DU  TOIT. 

„  M.  J.  SMIT, 


APPENDIX    III 

THE  UITLANDERS'  PETITION 

The  HUMBLE  PETITION  (Signatures,  21,684.  Transmitted  March  1899)  of  BRITISH 
SUBJECTS  resident  on  the  Witwatersrand,  South  African  Republic,  to  HER 
MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Sheweth  that  :— 

1.  For  a  number  of  years,  prior  to  1896,  considerable  discontent  existed  among 
the  Uitlander  population  of  the  South  African  Republic,  caused  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  of  the  country  was  being  conducted.     The  great  majority  of 
the  Uitlander  population  consists  of  British  subjects. 

2.  It  was,  and  is,  notorious  that  the  Uitlanders  have  no  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  although  they  constitute  an  absolute  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State,  possess  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land,  and  represent  the  intellect, 
wealth,  and  energy  of  the  State. 

3.  The  feelings  of  intense  irritation  which  have  been  aroused  by  this  state  of  things 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  remonstrances  have  been  met.     Hopes 
have  been  held  out  and  promises  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  this  State 
from  time  to  time,  but  no  practical  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  has  resulted. 

4.  Petitions,  signed  by  large  numbers  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects,  have  been  re- 
peatedly addressed  to  the  Government  of  this  State,  but  have  failed  of  their  effect, 
and  have  even  been  scornfully  rejected. 

5.  At  the  end  of  1895  *he  discontent  culminated  in  an  armed  insurrection  against 
the  Government  of  this  State,  which,  however,  failed  of  its  object. 

6.  On  that  occasion  the  people  of  Johannesburg  placed  themselves  unreservedly 
in  the  hands  of  Your  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  he 
would  see  justice  done  to  them. 

7.  On  that  occasion  also  President  Kruger  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
again  held  out  hopes  of  substantial  reforms. 

8.  Instead,  however,  of  the  admitted  grievances  being  redressed,  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Volksraad  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  of  a  most 
unfriendly  character,  and  has  made  the  position  of  the  Uitlanders  more  irksome  than 
before. 

9.  In  proof  of  the  above  statement,  Your  Majesty's  petitioners  would  humbly  refer 
to  such  measures  as  the  following : — 

The  Immigration  of  Aliens  Act  (Law  30  of  1896) ; 
The  Press  Law  (Law  26  of  1896); 
The  Aliens  Expulsion  Law  of  1896. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  Your  Majesty's  Government, 
as  being  an  infringement  of  the  London  Convention  of  1884. 

By  the  second  the  President  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  suppressing  wholly,  or 
for  a  stated  time,  any  publication  which  in  his  individual  opinion  is  opposed  to  good 
manners  or  subversive  of  order.  This  despotic  power  he  has  not  hesitated  to  exercise 
towards  newspapers  which  support  British  interests,  while  newspapers  which  support 
the  Government  have  been  allowed  to  publish  inflammatory  and  libellous  articles,  and 
to  advocate  atrocious  crimes  without  interference. 
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The  Aliens  Expulsion  Act,  draws  a  distinction  between  the  burghers  of  the  State 
and  Uitlanders  which,  Your  Majesty's  petitioners  humbly  submit,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Convention  of  1884.  Thus,  whilst  burghers  of  the  State  are  protected  from  ex- 
pulsion, British  subjects  can  be  put  over  the  border  at  the  will  of  the  President,  with- 
out the  right  of  appealing  to  the  High  Court,  which  is,  nevertheless,  open  to  the 
offending  burgher.  This  law  was  repealed,  only  to  be  re-enacted  in  all  its  essential 
provisions  during  the  last  session  of  the  Volksraad. 

10.  The  promise  made  by  the  President  with  regard  to  conferring  municipal 
government  upon  Johannesburg  was  to  outward  appearance  kept;  but  it  is  an  in- 
effective measure,  conferring  small  benefit  upon  the  community,  and  investing  the 
inhabitants  with  but  little  additional  power  of  legislating  for  their  own  municipal 
affairs.     Of  the  two  members  to  be  elected  for  each  ward,  one  at  least  must  be  a 
burgher.     Besides  this,  the  Burgomaster  is  appointed  by  the  Government,  not  elected 
by  the  people.     The  Burgomaster  has  a  casting  vote,  and,  considering  himself  a 
representative  of  the  Government  and  not  of  the  people,  has  not  hesitated  to  oppose 
his  will  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Councillors.     The  Government  also  possess 
the  right  to  veto  any  resolution  of  the  Council     As  the  burghers  resident  in  Johan- 
nesburg were  estimated  at  the  last  census  at  1039  in  number,  as  against  23,503 
Uitlanders,  and  as  they  belong  to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class,  it  is  manifest 
that  these  burghers  have  an  undue  share  in  the  representation  of  the  town,  and  are 
invested  with  a  power  which  neutralises  the  efforts  of  the  larger  and  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community.     Every  burgher  resident  is  qualified  to  vote,  irrespective 
of  being  a  ratepayer  or  property  owner  within  the  municipal  area. 

11.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  desire  of  the  Government  to  legislate  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  burghers,  and  impose  undue  burdens  on  the  Uitlanders,  there  was 
still  a  hope  that  the  declaration  of  the  President  on  the  3oth  December  1896  had 
some  meaning,  and  that  the  Government  would  duly  consider  grievances  properly 
brought  before  its  notice.     Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1897,  steps  were  taken 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  the  alarming  depression  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinions  of  men  well  qualified  to  judge,  had 
led  up  to  it. 

12.  The  Government  at  last  appointed  a  Commission  consisting  of  its  own  officials, 
which  was  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion, and  to  suggest  such  a  scheme  for  the  removal  of  existing  grievances  as  might 
seem  advisable  and  necessary. 

13.  On  the  5th  of  August  the  Commission  issued  their  report,  in  which  the  reasons 
for  the  then  state  of  depression  were  fully  set  forth,  and  many  reforms  were  recom- 
mended as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  community.     Among  them  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  appointment  of  an  Industrial  Board,  having  its  seat  in 
Johannesburg,  for  the  special  supervision  of  the  Liquor  Law  and  the  Pass  Law,  and 
to  combat  the  illicit  dealing  in  gold  and  amalgam. 

14.  The  Government  refused  to  accede  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  which 
was  a  standing  indictment  against  its  administration  in  the  past,  but  referred  the 
question  to  the  Volksraad,  which  in  turn  referred  it  to  a  Select  Committee  of  its  own 
members^    The  result  created  consternation  in  Johannesburg,  for,  whilst  abating  in 
some  trifling  respects  burdens  which  bore  heavily  on  the  mining  industry,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Raad,  ignoring  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  actually 
advised  an  increased  taxation  of  the  country,  and  that  in  a  way  which  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  Uitlander.     The  suggestions  of  the  Committee  were  at  once  adopted, 
and  the  tariff  increased  accordingly. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  Government  went  a  step  further  in  their  aggres- 
sive policy  towards  the  Uitlander,  and  attacked  the  independence  of  the  High  Court, 
which,  until  then,  Your  Majesty's  subjects  had  regarded  as  the  sole  remaining  safeguard 
of  their  civil  rights.     Early  in  that  year  Act  No.  i  was  rushed  through  the  Volksraad 
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with  indecent  haste.  This  high-handed  Act  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  criticism, 
but  the  Government,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  threatened  reprisals  on  those  profes- 
sional men  who  raised  their  voices  in  protest,  and  finally,  on  the  i6th  of  February 
1898,  dismissed  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kotze,  for  maintaining  his  opinions. 
His  place  was  filled  shortly  afterwards  by  Mr.  Gregorowski,  the  Judge  who  had  been 
especially  brought  from  the  Orange  Free  State  to  preside  over  the  trial  of  the  Reform 
prisoners  in  1896,  and  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  above  referred  to,  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  no  man  of  self-respect  would  sit  on  the  Bench  whilst  that 
law  remained  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Republic.  All  the  Judges  at  the  time  this 
law  was  passed  condemned  it  in  a  formal  protest,  publicly  read  by  the  Chief  Justice 
in  the  High  Court,  as  a  gross  interference  with  the  independence  of  that  tribunal. 
That  protest  has  never  been  modified  or  retracted,  and  of  the  five  Judges  who  signed 
the  declaration  three  still  sit  on  the  Bench. 

1 6.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  Your  Majesty's  subjects  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  building  of  forts,  not  only  around  Pretoria,  but  also  over- 
looking Johannesburg.     The  existence  of  these  forts  is  a  source  of  constant  menace 
and  irritation  to  British  subjects,  and  does  much  to  keep  alive  that  race-feeling  which 
the  Government  of  this  State  professes  to  deprecate.     This  feeling  of  hostility  has 
infected  the  general  body  of  burghers.     Most  noticeable  is  the  antagonistic  demeanour 
of  the  police  and  of  the  officials  under  whom  they  immediately  act. 

17.  The  constitution  and  personnel  of  the  police  force  is  one  of  the  standing 
menaces  to  the  peace  of  Johannesburg.     It  has  already  been  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Government  of  this  Republic,  but  hitherto  without  avail.     An  efficient 
police  force  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  people  such  as  the  burghers  of  this  State ;  never- 
theless, the  Government  refuses  to  open  its  ranks  to  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
As  a  consequence,  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  is  confided 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  care  of  men  fresh  from  the  country  districts,  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  town  life  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  requirements  of  the  people. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  police  force  is  armed  with  revolvers  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  police  truncheons,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  instead  of  a  defence,  they  are 
absolutely  a  danger  to  the  community  at  large. 

i  ;A.  Trial  by  jury  exists  in  name,  but  the  jurors  are  selected  exclusively  from 
among  the  burghers.  Consequently  in  any  case  where  there  is  the  least  possibility  of 
race  or  class  interests  being  involved,  there  is  the  gravest  reason  to  expect  a  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

1 8.  Encouraged  and  abetted  by  the  example  of  their  superior  officers,  the  police- 
have  become  lately  more  aggressive  than  ever  in  their  attitude  towards  British  subjects. 
As,  however,  remonstrances  and  appeals  to  the  Government  were  useless,  the  in- 
dignities to  which  Your  Majesty's  subjects  were  daily  exposed  from  this  source  had  to 
be  endured  as  best  they  might.     Public  indignation  was  at  length  fully  roused  by 
the  death  at  the  hands  of  a  police-constable  of  a  British  subject  named  Tom  Jackson 
Edgar. 

19.  The  circumstances  of  this  affair  were  bad  enough  in  themselves,  but  were 
accentuated  by  the  action  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  who,  although  the  accused  was 
charged  with  murder,  on  his  own  initiative  reduced  the  charge  to  that  of  culpable 
homicide  only,  and  released  the  prisoner  on  the  recognisances  of  his  comrades  in  the 
police  force,  the  bail  being  fixed  originally  at  ^"200,  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
is  commonly  demanded   for  offences   under  the   Liquor   Law,  or  for  charges   of 
common  assault. 

20.  This  conduct  of  a  high  State  official  caused  the  most  intense  feeling  to  prevail 
in  Johannesburg.     It  was  then  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  take  some  steps 
whereby  British  subjects  might  for  the  future  be  protected  from  the  indignities  of 
which  they  had  so  long  complained.     It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  an  appeal 
direct  to  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  setting  forth  the  grievances  under  which  Your 
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Majesty's  subjects  labour.  A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared  and  presented  to 
Your  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  on  the  24th  of  December  1898,  by  some  4000  or  5000 
British  subjects.  The  behaviour  of  those  present  was  orderly  and  quiet,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the  Public  Meetings  Law. 

21.  Owing  to  a  technical  informality,  Your  Majesty's  Representative  declined  to 
transmit  the  petition  to  Your  Majesty. 

22.  Immediately  it  became  known  that  the  petition  would  not  go  forward  to  Your 
Majesty,  the  Government  ordered  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Clement  Davies  Webb  and 
Thomas  Robery  Dodd,  respectively  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal 
Province  of  the  South  African  League,  under  whose  auspices  the  petition  had  been 
presented,  on  a  charge  of  contravening  the  Public  Meetings  Act  by  convening  a 
meeting  in  the  open  air.     They  were  admitted  to  bail  of  ^1000  each,  five  times  the 
amount  required  from  the  man  charged  with  culpable  homicide. 

23.  Thereupon   Your   Majesty's   subjects,  considering   the  arrest  of  these  two 
gentlemen  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  and  an  attempt  to  strain 
unduly  against  them  a  law  which  had  already  been  represented  to  the  Government 
as  pressing  most  heavily  upon  the  Uitlander  population,  decided  to  call  a  public 
meeting  in  an  enclosed  place,  as  permitted  by  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating 
their  grievances,  and  endorsing  a  fresh  petition  to  Your  Majesty. 

24.  Prior  to  holding  the  meeting  the  South  African  League  ascertained  from  the 
Government,  through  the  State  Attorney,  that,  as  in  their  opinion  the  meeting  was 
perfectly  legal  in  its  objects,  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  prohibiting  it. 

25.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  i4th  of  January  1899  at  the  Amphitheatre,  a 
large  iron  building  capable  of  holding  from  3000  to  4000  people.      Prior  to  the 
advertised  hour  of  opening  an  overwhelmingly  large  body  of  Boers,  many  of  whom 
were  police  in  plain  clothes  and  other  employees  of  the  Government,  forced  an  entrance 
by  a  side  door,  and  practically  took  complete  possession  of  the  building.     They  were 
all  more  or  less  armed,  some  with  sticks,  some  with  police  batons^  some  with  iron 
bars,  and  some  with  revolvers. 

26.  The  mere  appearance  of  the  speakers  was  the  signal  for  disorder  to  commence; 
the  Boers  would  not  allow  the  meeting  to  proceed,  but  at  once  commenced  to  wreck 
the  place,  break  up  the  chairs,  and  utilise  the  broken  portions  of  them  as  weapons  of 
offence  against  any  single  unarmed  Englishman  they  could  find. 

27.  There  were  present  several  Government  officials,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Lieutenants  of  Police  in  uniform,  and  the  Commandant  of  Police,  but  they  were 
appealed  to  in  vain,  and  the  work  of  destruction  proceeded,  apparently  with  their 
concurrence.     Several  Englishmen  were  severely  injured  by  the  attacks  of  the  rioters, 
but  in  no  case  was  an  arrest  effected,  although  offenders  were  pointed  out  and  their 
arrest  demanded;  nor,  indeed,  was  any  attempt  made  by  the  police  to  quell  the 
riot.     Up  to  the  present  time  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  towards 
prosecuting  the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbance,  nor  has  a  single  arrest  been  made, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  police  officials  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
admitted  that  some  of  the  rioters  were  well  known  to  them. 

28.  Those  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  were 
unarmed  and  defenceless,  and  seeing  that  the  rioters  had  the  support  of  the  police 
and  of  some  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  State,  they  refrained  from  any  attempt  at 
retaliation,  preferring  to  rely  upon  more  constitutional  methods,  and  to  lay  a  full 
statement  of  their  grievances  before  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

29.  The  condition  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  State  has  indeed  become 
well-nigh  intolerable. 

30.  The  acknowledged  and  admitted  grievances  of  which  Your  Majesty's  subjects 
complain  prior  to  1895  not  only  are  not  redressed,  but  exist  to-day  in  an  aggravated 
form.     They  are  still  deprived  of  all  political  rights,  they  are  denied  any  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  they  are  taxed  far  above  the  requirements  of  the  country, 
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the  revenue  of  which  is  misapplied  and  devoted  to  objects  which  keep  alive  a  con- 
tinuous and  well-founded  feeling  of  irritation,  without  in  any  way  advancing  the 
general  interest  of  the  State.  Maladministration  and  peculation  of  public  moneys 
go  hand  in  hand,  without  any  vigorous  measures  being  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
scandal.  The  education  of  Uitlander  children  is  made  subject  to  impossible  condi- 
tions. The  police  afford  no  adequate  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Johannesburg ;  they  are  rather  a  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Uitlander  population. 

31.  A  further  grievance  has  become  prominent  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  power  vested  in  the  Government  by  means  of  the  Public  Meetings  Act  has  been 
a  menace  to  Your  Majesty's  subjects  since  the  enactment  of  the  Act  in  1894.     This 
power  has  now  been  applied  in  order  to  deliver  a  blow  that  strikes  at  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  birthright  of  every  British  subject,  namely,  his  right  to  petition  his 
Sovereign.      Straining  to  the  utmost  the  language  and  intention  of  the  law,  the 
Government  have  arrested  two  British  subjects  who  assisted  in  presenting  a  petition 
to  Your   Majesty  on  behalf  of  4000  fellow-subjects.      Not  content  with  this,  the 
Government,  when  Your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  again  attempted  to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  Your  Majesty,  permitted  their  meeting  to  be  broken  up  and  the  objects 
of  it  to  be  defeated  by  a  body  of  Boers,  organised  by  Government  officials  and  acting 
under  the  protection  of  the  police.     By  reason,  therefore,  of  the  direct,  as  well  as  the 
indirect,  act  of  the  Government,  Your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  have  been  prevented 
from  publicly  ventilating  their  grievances,  and  from  laying  them  before  Your  Majesty. 

32.  Wherefore  Your  Majesty's  humble  petitioners  humbly  beseech  Your  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  to  extend  Your  Majesty's  protection  to  Your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects 
resident  in  this  State,  and  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  grievances  and  com- 
plaints enumerated  and  set  forth  in  this  humble  petition,  and  to  direct  Your  Majesty's 
Representative  in  South  Africa  to  take  measures  which  will  secure  the  speedy  reform 
of  the  abuses  complained  of,  and  to  obtain  substantial  guarantees  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  State  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects. 

And  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray, 
&c.,  £c. 
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TABLE  OF  LATEST  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  THE 
WEST  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 


1902 

.  1903 

GAMBIA  :  — 
Imports  (therefrom)   .         ... 
Exports  (thereto)        
Exports    from    other   countries    than    United) 
Kingdom  (thereto  :  Foreign  and  Colonial)    .  > 

£18,589 
93,865 

6,813 

£i5,i58 
90,637 

7,496 

SIERRA  LEONE  :— 
Imports  (therefrom)  ...... 
Exports  (thereto)        ...... 
Exports  other  than  from  British  sources  (there-  > 
to  :  Foreign  and  Colonial)    .        .        .        .  ) 

£129,426 
349,402 

25,242 

£152,967 
384,253 
22,675 

GOLD  COAST  :— 
Imports  (therefrom)  
Exports  (thereto)       
Exports  from  other  countries  than  the  United  ) 
Kingdom  (thereto  :  Foreign  and  Colonial)   .  J 

£298,387 
1,029,236 

145,054 

£430,424 
1,054,194 

83,523 

LAGOS  :— 
Imports  (therefrom)  
Exports  (thereto)        
Exports  from  other  countries  than  the  United  ) 
Kingdom  (thereto  :  Foreign  and  Colonial)    .  } 

£380,866 
574,263 

37,468 

£337,659 
509,704 

26,958 

NIGER  PROTECTORATE  :  — 
Imports  (therefrom)  
Exports  (thereto)        
Exports  from  other  countries  than  the  United  ) 
Kingdom  (thereto  :  Foreign  and  Colonial)    .  ) 

£1,164,303 
690,720 

138,784 

£1,206,742 
819,801 

129,349 
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